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THE LOITERINGS OF ARTHUR O'LEARY. 
FRAGMENT VIII,—BRUXELLES— THE FRANCE.” 


Morcan O’Docuerty was wrong—and sooth to say, he was not often 
so—when he pronounced a “ mess” to be the perfection of dinner society. 
In the first place, there can be no perfection any where, or in any thing, it 
is evident, where ladies are not. Secondly, a number of persons so purely 
professional, and therefore so very much alike in their habits, tone of 
thinking, and expression, can scarcely be expected to make up that com- 
plex amalgam so indispensable to pleasant society. Lastly, the very fact 
of meeting the same people each day, looking the very same way too, is 
a sad damper to that flow of spirits, which, for their free current, demand 
all the chances and vicissitudes of a fresh audience. In a word, in the 
one case a man becomes like a Dutch canal, standing stagnant and slow 
between its trim banks; in the other, he is a bounding rivulet, careering 
pleasantly through grassy meadows and smiling fields, now basking in 
the gay sunshine, now lingering in the cool shade ; at one moment hurry- 
ing along between rocks and moss-grown pebbles, brawling,sbreaking, and 
foaming ; at the next, expanding into some little lake, calm, and deep, and 
mirror like. 

It is the very chances and changes of conversation, its ups and downs, 
its lights and shadows—so like those of life itself/—that make its great 
charm ; and for this generally, a mixed party gives the only security. 
Now, a mess has very little indeed of this requisite ; on the contrary, its 
great stronghold is the fact, that it offers an easy tableland for all capa- 
cities. It has its little, dry, stale jokes, as flat and as dull as the orderly 
book; the regular quiz about Jones’s whiskers or Tobin’s horse; the 
hacknied stories about Simpson of “Ours,” or Nokes of “ Yours,” of 
which the major is never tired, and the newly-joined sub. is enraptured. 
Bless their honest hearts, very little fun goes far in the army; like the 
regimental allowance of wine, it will never intoxicate, and no man is 
expected to call for a fresh supply. 

I have dined at*more messes than any red coat of them all, at home 
and abroad; cavalry, artillery, and infantry—horse, foot, and dragoons’, 
as Grattan has it; in gala parties, with a general and his staff for guests ; 
after sweltering field days, where all the claret could not clear your throat 
of pipe-clay and contract powder; in the colonies where flannel jackets 
were substituted for regulation coats, and land crabs and pepper-pots for 
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saddles and sirloins; in Connemara, Calcutta, or Corfu, it was all the 
same,—celum non animum———Xc. 

Not but that they had all their little peculiarities among themselves ; so 
much so, indeed, that I offer a fifty, if you set me down blindfolded at 
any mess in the service, to tell you what “corps” they belong, to before 
the cheese appears; before the bottle goes half round, I'll engage to 
distinguish the hussars from the heavies, and the fusileers from the 
light-bobs ; and when the president is ringing for more claret, it will go 
the hard with me if I don’t make a shrewd guess at the number of 
regiment. 

The great charm of the mess is to those young, ardent spirits, fresh 
from Sandhurst or Eton, sick of mathematics, and bored with false 
quantities. To them the change is indeed a glorious one, and I’d ask 
nothing better than to be sixteen, and enjoy it all; but for the old stagers, 
it is slow work indeed. A man curls his whiskers at forty with far less 
satisfaction than he surveys their growth and development at eighteen ; 
he tightens his waist too, at that period, with a very different sense of 
enjoyment. His first trip to Jamaica is little other than a “lark ;” his 
fourth or fifth, with a wife and four brats, is scarcely a party of pleasure; 
and all these things re-act on the mess. Besides, it is against human nature 
itself to like the people who rival us ; and who could enjoy the jokes of a 
man that stands between him and a majority? Yet, taking them all in all, 
the military cut up better than any other professionals. The doctors 
might be agreeable; they know a vast deal of life, and in a way too, that 
other people never see it; but meet them ex masse, they are little better 
than body snatchers ; there is not a malady too dreadful, nor an opera- 
tion too bloody, to tell you over your soup; every slice of the turkey 
suggests an amputation, and they sever a wing with the anatomical pre- 
cision they would extirpate a thigh bone. Life to them has no interest 
except where it verges on death; and from habit and hardening they 
forget that human suffering has any other phase than a source of wealth 
to the medical profession. 

The lawyers are even worse. To listen to them, you would suppose 
that the highest order of intellect was a skill in chicanery ; that trick 
and stratagem were the foremost walks of talent; that to browbeat a 
poor man, and to confound a simple one, were great triumphs of genius ; 
and that the fairest gift of the human mind was that which enabled a 
man to feign every emotion of charity, benevolence, pity, anger, grief, 
and joy, for the sum of twenty pounds sterling, wrung from abject poverty, 
and briefed by an “ honest attorney.” 

As to the parsons, I must acquit them honestly of any portion of this 
charge. It has been my fortune to “assist” at more than one visitation 
dinner, and I can safely aver, that never by any accident did the conversa- 
tion become professional, nor did I hear a word of piety during the 
entertainment. 

Country gentlemen are scarcely professional, however the similarity 
of their tastes and occupations might seem to warrant the classification— 
fox-hunting, grouse-shooting, game-preserving, road-jobbing, rent-exact- 
ing, land-tilling, being propensities in common. They are the slowest 
of all; and the odds are long against any one keeping awake after the 
conversation has taken its_steady turn into short-horns, Swedish turnips, 
subsoiling, and southdowns. 

Artists are occasionally well enough, if only ‘for their vanity and 
self-conceit. 

Authors are better still, for ditto and ditto. 
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Actors are most amusing from the innocent delusion they labour under, 
that all that goes on in life is unreal, except what takes place in Covent 
Garden or Drury-lane ; in a word, pr ofessional cliques are usually detest- 
able, the individuals who compose them being frequently admirable ingre- 
dients, but intolerable when unmixed; and society like a Macedoine, is 
never so good as when its details are a little incongruous. 

For my own part, I know nothing equal to a ¢able d’hote—that pleasant 
re-union of all nations, from Stockholm to Stambool; of every rank, from 
the grand duke to the bag man—men and women—or, if you like the 
phrase better, ladies and gentlemen ; some travelling for pleasure, some 
for profit; some on wedding tours, some in the grief of widowhood; some 
rattling along the road of life in all the freshness of youth, health, and 
well-stored purses; others creeping by the way side, cautiously and 
quietly : sedate and sententious English, lively Italians, plodding Ger- 
mans, witty Frenchmen, wily Russians, and stupid Belgians—all pell-mell, 
seated’ side by side, and actually shuffled into momentary intimacy, by 
soup, fish, fowl, and enxtremets. The very fact that you are en route, 
gives a frankness and a freedom to all you say. Your passport is signed, 
your carriage packed; to-morrow you will be a hundred miles away. 
What matter, then, if the old baron with the white moustache has smiled 
at your German, or if the thin-faced lady in the Dunstable bonnet has 
frowned at your morality: you'll never, in all likelihood, meet either 
again. You do your best to be agreeable—it is the only distinction recog- 
nised ; here are no places of honour—no favoured guests—each starts fair 
in the race—and a pleasant course I have always deemed it. 

Now, let no one, while condemning the vulgarity of this taste of mine, 
for such I anticipate as the ready objection—though the dissentient should 
be a tailor from Bond-street, or a schoolmistress from Brighton—for a 
moment suppose, that I mean to include all table @’hotes in this sweeping 
laudation—far, very far from it. I, Arthur O’Leary, have travelled 
some hundreds of thousands of miles in every quarter and region of the 
globe, and yet would have considerable difficulty in enumerating, even 
six, such as “fairly to warrant the praise I have pronounced. 

In the first place, the “ table @hote,” to possess all the requisites I desire, 
should not have its locale in any first-rate city, like Paris, London, or 
St. Petersburg; no, it should rather be in Brussels, Dresden, Munich, 
Berne, or Florence. Again, it should not be in the great overgrown 
mammoth hotel of the town, with three hundred daily devourers, ‘and a 
steam engine to slice the “ bouilli;” it should, and will usually be found 
in some retired and quiet spot, frequently within a small court, with 
orange trees round the walls, and a tiny modest je¢ d’eau in the middle, a 
glass door entering from a flight of low steps into a neat antechamber,where 
an attentive, but unobtrusive waiter is ready to take your hat and cane, 
and, instinctively divining your dinner intentions, ushers you respect- 
fully into the salon, and leans down your chair beside the place you 
select. 

The few guests already arrived have the air of “ habitués ;” they are 
chatting together when you enter, but they conceive it necessary to do 
the honours of the place to the stranger, and at once include you in the 
conversation ; a word or two suffices, and you see that they are not chance 
folk whom hunger has overtaken at the door, but daily visitors, who know 
the house, and appreciate it. The table itself is far from large—at most 
sixteen persons could sit down at it; the usual number is about twelve 
or fourteen. There is, if it be summer, a delicious bouquet in the midst ; 
and the snowy whiteness of the cloth, and the clear lustre of the water 
strike you instantly. The covers are as bright as when they left the hands 
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of the silver-smith, and the temperature of the room at once shows that 
nothing has been neglected that can contribute to the comfort of the guests, 
The very plash of the fountain is a grateful sound, and the long necks of 
the hock-bottles, reposing in the little basin, have an air of luxury far from 
unpleasing ; while the champagne indulges its more southern character in 
the ice-pails in the shade, a sweet, faint odour of pine apples and nec- 
tarines is diffused about; nor am I| disposed to quarrel with the chance 
view I catch between the orange trees of a window, where asparagus, 
game, oranges, and melons are grouped confusedly together, yet with a 
harmony of colour and effect, Schneider would have gloried in. 

There is a noiseless activity about—a certain air of preparation—not 
such as by bustle can interfere with the placid enjoyment you feel, but 
something which denotes care and skill; you feel, in fact, that impatience 
on your part would only militate against your own interest, and that when 
the moment arrives for serving, the potage has then received the last 
finishing touch of the artist. By this time the company are assembled ; 
the majority are men, but there are four or five ladies. ‘They are en cha- 
peau too; but it is a toilet that shows taste and elegance, and the fresh- 
ness—that delightful characteristic of foreign dress—the freshness of their 
light muslin dresses—are in keeping with all about. ‘Then follows that 
little pleasant bustle of meeting; the interchange of a number of small 
courtesies, which cost little, but are very delightful; the news of the 
theatre for the night ; some soirde, well known, or some promenade, form 
the whole,—and we are at table. 

The destiny that made me a traveller has blessed me with either the 
contentment of the most simple, or the perfect enjoyment of the most 
cultivated cuisine; and if I have eaten ¢ripe de rocher with Parry at 
the Pole, I have never lost thereby the acme of my relish for truffles at 
the “ Freres ;” therefore, trust me, that in my mention of a table dhote 
I have not forgotten the most essential of its features,—for this the small- 
ness and consequent selectness of the party is always a guarantee. Thus, 
then, you are at table; your napkin is spread, but you see no soup; the 
reason is at once evident, and you accept with gratefulness the little 
plate of Ostende oysters, each somewhat smaller than a five frank piece, 
that are put before you. Who would seek for pearls without, when such 
treasures are to be found within the shell—cool, and juicy, and succulent; 
suggestive of delights to come, and so suited to the limpid glass of 
Chablis. What preparatives for the potage, which already I perceive to 
be a “printaniere.” But why dwell on all this? These memoranda of 
mine were intended rather to form an humble companion to some of John 
Murray’s inestimable treatises on the road; some stray recollection of 
what in my rambles had struck me as worth mention; something that 
might serve to lighten a half hour here, or an evening there; some hint 
for the wanderer, of a hotel, or a church, or a view, or an actor, or a 
poet, a picture, or a paté for which his halting place might be remarkable, 
but of whose existence he knew not—and to comeback once more: such a 
picture as I have presented is but a weak and imperfect sketch of the 
* Hotel de France” in Brussels, at least of what I once remember it. Poor 
Biennais, he was indeed an artiste! He commenced his career under 
Chicaud, and rose to the dignity of rotisseur under Napoleon. With 
what enthusiasm he used to speak of his successes during the empire, 
when Bonaparte gave him carte blanche to compose a dinner for a “ party 
of kings.” Napoleon himself was but an inferior gastronome: with him 
the great requisite was, to serve any where and at any moment; and 
though the bill of fare was a modest one, it was sometimes a matter of 
difficulty to prepare it in the depths of the black forest, or on the sandy 
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plains of Prussia, amid the mud-covered fields of Poland, or the snows 
of Moscovy—a poulet, a cutlet, and a cup of coffee was the whole affair ; 
but it should be ready, as if by magic. + - 

Among his followers were several distinguished gourmets. Cambaceres 
was well known; Murat also, and Decrés, the minister of marine, kept 
admirable tables. Of these Biennais spoke with ecstacy : he remembered 
their various tastes ; and would ever remark, when placing some master- 
piece of skill before you, how the King of Naples loved, or the arch- 
chancellor praised it. ‘To him the overthrow of the empire was but the 
downfall of the “cuisine;” and he saw nothing more affecting in the last 
days of Fontainbleau, than that the emperor had left untouched a “fondue” 
he had always eaten of with delight. After that, said Biennais, I saw the 
game was up. With the hundred days, he was restored like his master, 
but, alas, the empire of casserolles was departed ; the thunder of the 
cannon foundries, and the roar of the shot furnaces were more congenial 
sounds than the simmering of sauces, and the gentle murmur of a stew- 
pan. No wonder, thought he, there should come a Waterloo, when the 
spirit of the nation had thus degenerated. 

Napoleon spent his last days in exile; Biennais took his departure for 
Belgium ; the park was his Log-wood ; and, indeed, he himself saw invariable 
points of resemblance in the two destinies. Happily for those who fre- 
quented the Hotel de France, he did not occupy his remaining years 
in dictating his memoirs to some Las Casés of the kitchen, but persevered 
to the last in the practice of his great art, and died, so to speak, ladle 
in hand. 

To me the Hotel de France has many charms. I remember it—I 
shall not say how many years; its cool, delightful salon, looking out 
upon that beautiful little park, whose shady alleys are such a resource 
in the evenings of summer ; to sit beneath the lime trees and sip your 
coffee, as you watch the groups that pass and repass before you, weaving 
stories to yourself, which come thicker and thicker as the shade deepens, 
and the flitting shapes are barely seen as they glide along the silent 
alleys ; a distant sound of music—some air of the Fatherland—is all that 
breaks ‘the stillness, and you forget in the dreamy silence, that you are in 
the midst of a great city. 

The “ Hotel de France” has other memories than these too; I’m not 
sure that I shall not make a confession, yet somehow I half shrink 
from it. You might call it a love adventure, and I should not like 
that; besides, there is scarcely a moral in it—though who knows? 


FRAGMENT IX.—A SOUVENIR OF “THE FRANCE.” 


Ir was in the month of May—I won’t confess to the year—that I found 
myself, after trying various hotels in the Place Royale, at last deposited 
at the door of the Hotel de France. It seemed to me in my then igno- 
rance like a pis aller, when the postillion said, let us try the France, and 
little prepared me for the handsome but somewhat small hotel before me. 
It was nearly five o’clock when I arrived, and jI had only time to make 
some slight change in my dress, when the bell sounded for table d'hote. 
The guests were already-seated when I entered, but a place had been 
reserved for me, which completed the table. I was a young—perhaps 
after reading a little farther you'll say a very young traveller at the 
time, but was soon struck by the quiet and decorous style in which the 
dinner was conducted: the servants were prompt, silent, and observant ; 
the guests easy and affable; the equipage of the table was éven elegant ; 
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and the cookery, Biennais. I was the only Englishman present, the party 
seemingly made up of Germans and French ; but all spoke together like 
acquaintances, and before the dinner had proceeded far, were polite 
enough to include me in the conversation. 

At the head sat a large and strikingly handsome man of about eight 
and thirty or forty years of age ; his dress a dark frock richly braided and or- 
namented by the decorations ‘of several foreign orders; his forehead was high 
and narrow, the temples strongly indented ; ‘his nose arched and thin, and his 
upper lip covered by ashort black moustache raised at either extremity and 
slightly curled, as we see occasionally ina Vandyck picture; indeed, his 
dark brown features, somewhat sad in their expression, his rich hazel eyes 
and long waving hair gave him all the character that great artist loved to 
perpetuate on his ¢ canvas; he spoke seldom, but when he did there was 
something indescribably pleasing in the low, mellow tones of his voice ; 
a slight smile too lit up his features at these times, and his manner had in 
it—I know not what—some strange power it seemed that made whoever 
he addressed feel pleased and flattered by his notice of them, just as we see 
a few words spoken by a sovereign caught up and dwelt upon by those 
around. 

At his side sat a lady, of whom when I first came into the room I took 
little notice. Her features seemed pleasing, but no more; but gradually 
as I watched her I was struck by the singular delicacy of traits that rarely 
make their impression at first sight. She was about tw enty-five, perhaps 
twenty-six, but of a character of looks that preserves something almost 
childish in their beauty. She was pale, and with brown hair—that light 
sunny brown that varies in its hue with every degree of light upon “it; 
her face oval and inclined to plumpness; her eyes large, full, and hoe 
trous, with an expression of softness and candour that won on you won- 
derfully the longer you looked at them; her nose was short, perhaps 
faultily so, but beautifully chiselled, and fine as a Greek statue; her 
mouth, rather large, displayed however two rows of teeth beautifully 
regular and of snowy whiteness, while her chin, rounded and dimpled, 
glided by an easy transition into a throat large and most gracefully 
formed. Her figure, as well as I could judge, was below the middle size, 
and inclined to embonpoint ; 3 and her dress, denoting some national pecu- 
liarity of which I was ignorant, was a velvet boddice laced in front and 
ornamented with small silver buttons, which terminated in a white muslin 
skirt; a small cap, something like what Mary Queen of Scots is usually 
represented in, sat on the back of her head and fell in deep lace folds on 
her shoulders. Lastly, her hands were small, white, and dimpled, and 
displayed on her taper and rounded fingers several rings of apparently 
great value. 

I have been somewhat lengthy in my description of these two persons, 
and can scarcely ask my reader to accompany me round the circle; how- 
ever, it is with them principally I have to do. The others at table were 


still remarkable enough: there was a leading member of the chamber of 


deputies—an ex-minister, a tall, dark-browed, ill favoured man, with a 
retiring forehead and coal black eyes; he was a man of great cleverness, 
spoke eloquently and well, and singularly open and frank in giving his 
opinion on the politics of the time. There was a German or two “from 
the grand duchy of something, somewhat proud, reserved personages, as 
all the Germans of petty states are; they talked little, and were evi- 
dently impressed with the power they possessed of tantalizing the com- 
pany by not divulging the intention of the “Gross Herzog of Hoch 
Donnerstadt” regarding the present prospects of Europe. 
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There were three-Frenchmen and two French ladies, all pleasant, easy, 
and conversable people ; there was a doctor.from Louvain, a shrewd, intelli- 
gent man; a Prussian major and his wife, well bred, quiet people, and 
like all Prussians, polite without inviting acquaintance; an Austrian 
secretary of legation; a wine merchant from Bourdeaux; and a cele- 
prated pianist completed the party. 

I have now put my readers in possession of information which I only 
obtained after some days myself; for though one or other of these per- 
sonages were occasionally absent from ¢able @hote, I soon perceived that 
they were all frequenters of the house and well known there. 

If the guests were seated at table wherever chance or accident might 
place them, I could perceive that a tone, of deference was always used to 
the tall man, who invariably maintained his place at the head, and an air 
of even greater courtesy assumed towards the lady beside him, who was his 
wife. He was always addressed as Monsieur le Comte, and her title of 
countess never forgotten in speaking to her. During dinner, whatever 
little chit-chat or gossip was the talk of the day was specially offered up 
to her. 

The younger guests occasionally ventured to present a bouquet, and 
even the rugged minister himself accomplished a more polite bow in 
accosting her than he could have summoned up for his presentation to 
royalty. To all these little attentions she returned a smile, or a look, ora 
word, or a gesture with her white hand, never exciting jealousy by any 
undue degree of favour, and distributing her honours with the practised 
equanimity of one accustomed to it. 

Dinner over and coffee, a handsome britzka drawn by two splendid 
dark bay horses would drive up, and Madame la Comtesse, conducted to 
the carriage by her husband, would receive the homage of the whole 
party as they stood to let her pass. ‘The count would then linger some 
twenty minutes or so and take his leave, to wander for an hour about the 
park, and afterwards to the theatre, where I used to see him in a private 
box with his wife. 

Such was the little party at “the France” when I took up my residence 
there in the month of May, and gradually one dropped off atter another 
as the summer wore on. The Germans went back to sour kraut and 
kreutzer whist; the secretary of legation was on leave; the wine mer- 
chant was off to St. Petersburgh ; the pianist was performing in London ; 
the ex-minister was made a clerk in the bureau he once directed ; and so 
on, leaving our party reduced to the count and madame, a stray traveller, 
a deaf abbé, and myself. 

The dog days in a continental city are, as every one knows, stupid and 
tiresome enough. Every one has taken his departure either to his chateau, 
if he has‘one, or to the watering places; the theatre has no attraction, even 
if the heat permitted one to visit it; the streets are empty, parched, and 
grass grown; and except the arrival and departure of that incessant 
locomotive, John Bull, there is no bustle or stir any where. 

Hapless indeed is the condition then of the man who is condemned 
from any accident to toil through this dreary season; to wander about in 
solitude the places he has seen filled by pleasant company ; to behold the 
park and promenades given up to Flemish bonnes, or Norman nurses, 
where he was wont to glad his eye with the sight of bright eyes and trim 
shapes flitting past in all the tasty elegance of Parisian toilette ; to see a 
lazy frotteur sleeping away his hours at the vorte cochere, which a month 
before thundered with the deep roll of equipage coming and going—all 
this is very sad, and disposes one to become dull and discontented too. 
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For what reason I was detained at Brussels it is unnecessary to inquire: 
some delay in remittances, if I remember aright, had their share in the 
cause. Who ever travelled without having cursed his banker, or his 
agent, or his uncle, or his guardian, or somebody in short, who had a 
deal of money belonging to him in his hands, and would not send it 
forward? In all my long experience of travelling and travellers I don’t 
remember meeting with one person who, if it were not for such mis- 
chances, would not have been amply supplied with cash. Some, with a 
knowing wink, throw the blame on the “ governor ;” others, more openly 
indignant, confound Coutts and Drummond ; a stray Irishman will now 
and then damn the “tenantry that haven’t paid up the last November ;” 
but none, no matter how much their condition bespeaks that out-o’-elbows 
habit which a “ ways-and-means” style of life contracts, will ever con- 
fess to the fact that their expectations are as blank as their banker’s book, 
and that the only land they are ever to pretend to, is a post obit right in 
some six feet by two in a churchyard. And yet the world is full of such 
people—well-informed, pleasant, good-looking folk who inhabit first-rate 
hotels—drink, dine, and dress well—frequent theatres and promenades— 
spend their winters at Paris, Florence, or Rome—their summers at 
Baden, Ems, or Interlachen ; have a strange half intimacy with men in the 
higher circles ; occasionally dine with them; are never heard of in any 
dubious or unsafe affair ; are reputed safe fellows to talk to ; know every‘one 
—from the horse-dealer who will give credit, to the Jew who will advance 
cash; and notwithstanding that they neither gamble, nor bet, nor specu- 
late, yet contrive to live—ay, and well too—without any known resources 
whatever. If English—and they are for the most part so—they usually 
are called by some well-known name of aristocratic reputation in Eng- 
land: they are thus, Villiers, or Paget, or Seymour, or Perey, which on 
the Continent is alre sady a kind of half nobility at once; and the ques- 
tion which seemingly needs no reply—Ah, vous étes parent de mi lord! 
is a receipt in full for rank any where. 

These men—and who that knows any thing of the Continent has not 
met such every where ?—are the great riddles of our century; and I'd 
rather give a reward for their secret than all the discoveries about per- 
petual motion, or longitude, or St. John Longism that ever was heard of; 
and strange it is too, no one has ever blabbed. Some have emerged from 
this misty state to] inherit large fortunes and live in the best style, yet I 
have never heard tell of a single man having turned king’s evidence on 
his fellows. And yet what a talent theirs must be. Let any man confess 
who has waited three posts for a remittance without any tidings of its 
arrival, think of the hundred and one petty annoyances ‘and ironies to 
which he is subject: he fancies that the very waiters know he is “ d see ;” 
that the landlord looks sour and the landlady austere; the very clerk in 
the post-office ‘appears to say “no letter for you, sir,” with a jibing and 
impertinent tone. From that moment too a dozen expensive tastes that 
he never dreamed of before enter his head: he wants to purchase a hack, 
or give a dinner party, or bet at a race course, principally because 
he has not got a sous in his pocket, and he is afraid it may be guessed 
by others ; such is the fatal tendency to strive or pretend to something 
which has no other value in our eyes than the effect it may have on our 
acquaintances, regardless of what sacrifices it may demand the exercise. 

Forgive, I pray, this long digression which ‘although, I hope, not with- 
out its advantages, should scarcely have been ventured into were it not 
apropos to myself; and to go back—I began to feel excessively uncom- 
fortable at the delay of my money. My first care every morning was to 
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repair to the post-office ; sometimes I arrived before it was open, and had 
to promenade up and down the gloomy “ Rue de l’Evecque”’ till the clock 
struck ; sometimes the mail would be late—a foreign mail is generally 
late when the weather is peculiarly fine and the roads good—but always 
the same answer came—“ Rien pour vous, Monsieur O’ Leary ;” and at 
last I imagined from the way the fellow spoke that he had set the response 
to a tune, and sang it. 

Beranger has celebrated in one of his very prettiest lyrics “ how happy 
one is at twenty in a garret.” Ihave no doubt, for my part, that the 
vicinity of the slates and the poverty of the apartment would have much 
contributed to my peace of mind at the time I speak of. The fact of a 
magnificently furnished salon, a splendid dinner every day, champagne 
and Seltzer promiscuously, cab fares and theatre tickets innumerable 
being all scored against me, were sad dampers to my happiness, and from 
being one of the cheeriest and most light-hearted of fellows, I sank into 
a state of fidgety and restless impatience, the nearest. thing I ever 
remembered in my life to low spirits. 

Such was I one day, when the post, which I had been watching 
anxiously from mid-day, had not arrived at five o’clock. Leaving word 
with the commissionaire to wait and report to me at the hotel, I turned 
back to the table d’hote. By accident, the only guests were the count 
and madame; there they were, as accurately dressed as ever; so hand- 
some and so happy looking; so attached too in their manner towards 
each other—that nice balance between affection and courtesy which 
before the world is so captivating. Disturbed as were my thoughts, I 
could not help feeling struck by their bright and pleasant looks. 

“ Ah, a family party !” said the count gaily, as I entered, while madame 
bestowed on me one of her very sweetest smiles. 

The restraint of strangers removed, they spoke as if I had been an old 
friend—chatting away about every thing and every body in a tone of 
frank and easy confidence perfectly delightful; occasionally deigning to 
ask if I did not agree with them in their opinions, and seeming to enjoy 
the little I ventured to say with a pleasure I felt to be most flattering. 

The count’s quiet and refined manner—the easy flow of his conver- 
sation, replete as it was with information and amusement, formed a most 
happy contrast with the brilliant sparkle of madame’s lively sallies; for 
she seemed rather disposed to indulge a vein of slight satire, but so tem- 
pered with good feeling and kindliness withal, that you would not for the 
world forego the pleasure it afforded. Long—long before the dessert 
appeared I ceased to think of my letter or my money, and did not re- 
member that such things as bankers, agents, or stockbrokers were in the 
universe. Apparently they had been great travellers ; had seen every city 
in Europe, and visited every court; knew all the most distinguished 
people, and many of the sovereigns intimately ; and little stories of Met- 
ternich, bon mots of Talleyrand, anecdotes of Goethe and Chateaubriand, 
seasoned the conversation with an interest which to a young man like 
myself was all engrossing. Suddenly the door opened, and the commis- 
sionaire called out—“ No letter for Monsieur O'Leary.” I suddenly 
became pale and faint; and though the count was too well bred to take 
any direct notice of what he saw was caused by my disappointment, he 
contrived adroitly to direct some observation to madame, which relieved 
me from any burden of the conversation. 

“ What hour did you order the carriage, Duischka ?” said he. 

* At half-past six. The forest is so cool, that I like to go slowly 
through it.” 
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“That will give us ample time for a walk, too,” said he: “and if 
Monsieur O’Leary will join us, the pleasure will be all the greater.” 

I hesitated, and stammered out an apology about a head-ache, or 
something of the sort. 

“The drive will be the best thing in the world for you,” said madame ; 
“and the strawberries and cream of Boitsfort will complete the cure.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the count, as I shook my head half-sadly—* La com. 
tesse is infallible as a doctor.” 

“And, like all the faculty, very angry when her skill is called in 
question,” added she. 

“ Go then, and find your shawl, madame,” said he; “ and, meanwhile, 
monsieur and I will discuss our liqueur, and be ready for you.” 

Madame smiled gaily, as if having carried her point, and left the room, 

The door was scarcely closed, when the count drew his chair closer to 
mine, and, with a look of kindliness and good nature I cannot convey, 
said :—“I am going, Monsieur O’Leary, to take a liberty—a very great 
liberty indeed with you, and perhaps you may not forgive it.” He paused 
for a minute or two, as if awaiting some intimation on my part. I merely 
muttered something intended to express my willingness to accept of what 
he hinted, and he resumed. “ You are a very young man; I not a very old, 
but a very experienced one. There are occasions in life, in which such 
knowledge as I possess of the world and its ways may be of great service. 
Now, without for an instant obtruding myself on your confidence, or 
inquiring into affairs which are strictly your own, I wish to say, that my 
advice and counsel, if you need either, are completely at your service. 
Now a few minutes ago I perceived that you were distressed at hearing 
there was no letter for you Fe 

“IT know not how to thank you,” said I, “for such kindness as this; 
and the best proof of my sincerity is, to tell you the position in which I am 
placed.” 

“ One word first,” added he, laying his hand gently on my arm—“ one 
word. Do you promise to accept of my advice and assistance when you 
have revealed the circumstance you allude to? If not, I beg I may not 
hear it.” 

“ Your advice I am most anxious for,” said I hastily. 

“The other was an awkward word, and I see that your delicacy has 
taken the alarm. But come, it is spoken now, and can’t be recalled. I 
must have my way: so go on.” 

I seized his hand with enthusiasm, and shook it heartily. “ Yes,” said 
I, “you shall have your way. Ihave neither shame nor concealment 
before you.” And then, in as few words as I could explain such tangled 
and knotted webs as envelope all matters where legacies, and lawyers, and 
settlements, and securities, and mortgages enter, I put him in possession 
of the fact, that I had come abroad with the assurance from my man of 
business of a handsome yearly income, to be increased, after a time, to 
something very considerable ; that I was now two months in expectation 
of remittances which certain forms in Chancery delayed and deferred ; and 
that I watched the post each day with an anxious heart for means to 
relieve me from certain trifling debts I had incurred, and enable me to 
proceed on my journey. 

The count listened with the most patient attention to my story, only 
interfering once or twice, when some difficulty demanded explanation, and 
then suffering me to proceed to the end: when, leisurely withdrawing a 
pocket-book from the breast of his frock, he opened it slowly. ‘ My dear 
young friend,” said he, in a measured and almost solemn tone, “every 
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hour that a man is in debt is a year spent in slavery. Your creditor is 
your master : it matters not whether a kind or a severe one, the sense of 
obligation you incur saps the feeling of manly independence which is the 
first charm of youth; and, believe me, it is always through the rents in 
moral feeling that our happiness oozes out quickest. Here are five thousand 
francs; take as much more as you want. With a friend—and I insist 
upon your believing me to be such—these things have no character of 
obligation: you accommodate me to-day; I do the same for you to- 
morrow. And now, put these notes in your pocket. I see madame is 
waiting for us.” 

For a second or two I felt so overpowered I could not speak: the 
generous confidence and friendly interest of one so thoroughly a stranger, 
were far too much for my astonished and gratified mind. At last I 
recovered myself enough to reply, and assuring my worthy friend that 
when I spoke of my debts they were in reality merely trifling ones; that 
I had still ample funds in my banker’s hands for all necessary outlay ; 
and that by the next post perhaps my long-wished-for letter might arrive. 

« And if it should not ?”’ interposed he, smiling. 

“ Why then the next day——” 

“And if not then? continued he, with a half-quizzing look at my 
embarrassment. 

« Then your five thousand francs shall tremble for it.” 

“ That’s a hearty fellow !” cried he, grasping my hand in both of his. 
“And now I feel I was not deceived in you. My first meeting with 
Metternich was very like this. I was at Presburg, in the year 1804, just 
before the campaign of Austerlitz opened——” 

“ You are indeed most gallant, messieurs,” said the comtesse, opening 
the door, and peeping in. ‘“ Am I to suppose that cigars and maraschino 
are better company than mine ?” 

We rose at once to make our excuses; and thus I lost the story of 
Prince Metternich, in whom I already felt an uncommon interest, from 
the similarity of the adventure to my own, though whether I was to 
represent the prince or the count I could not even guess. 

I was soon seated beside the comtesse in the luxurious britzka; the 
count took his place on the box; and away we rattled over the pavé, 
through the Porte de Namur, and along the pretty suburbs of Etterbech, 
where we left the high road, and entered the Bois de Cambre by that long 
and beautiful al/ée which runs on for miles, like some vast aisle in a 
Gothic cathedral—the branches above bending into an arched roof, and 
the tall beech stems standing like the pillars. 

The pleasant odour of the forest, the tempered light, the noiseless roll 
of the carriage, giving a sense of luxury to the drive, I can remember 
vividly to this very hour. Not that my enjoyment of such was my only one ; 
far from it. The pretty countess talked away about every thing that came 
uppermost, in that strain of spirited and lively chit-chat that needs not 
the sweetest voice and the most fascinating look to make it most cap- 
tivating. I felt like one in a dream; the whole thing was fairy land; 
and whether I looked into the depths of the leafy wood, where some 
horsemen might now and then be seen to pass ata gallop, or my eyes fell 
upon that small and;faultless foot that rested on the velvet cushion in the 
carriage, I could not trust the reality of the scene, and could only mutter 
to myself—“ What hast thou ever done, Arthur O’Leary, or thy father 
before thee, to deserve happiness like this ?” 

Dear and kind reader, it may be your fortune to visit Brussels; and 
although not exactly under such circumstances as I have mentioned here, 
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let me advise you, even without a beautiful Polonaise for your com. 
panion, to make a trip to Boitsfort, a small village in the wood of Soignes, 
Of course your nationality will lead you to Waterloo; and equally of 
course, if you have any tact,—which far be it from me not to suppose you 
gifted with,—you'll not dine there, the little miserable cabarets that are 
called restaurants being wretched beyond description: you may have a 
glass of wine, and if so, take champagne, for they cannot adulterate it; 
but don’t venture on a dinner, if you hope to enjoy one again for a week 
after. Well then, “having done your Waterloo,” as the cockneys say, 
seen Sergeant Cotton and the church, La Haye Sainte, Hougoumont, and 
Lord Anglesey’s boot, take your road back, not by that eternal and noisy 
chaussée you have come by, but turn off to the right, as if going to Wavre, 
and enter the forest by an earth road, where you'll neither meet waggons, 
nor postilions, nor even “a pike.” Your coachman will say “ Where to ” 
Reply, “ Boitsfort,”—which, for safety, pronounce “ Boshfort”—and lie 
back and enjoy yourself. About six miles of a delightful drive, all 
through forest, will bring you to a small village beside a little lake, sur- 
rounded by hills, not mountains, but still waving and broken in outline, 
and shaded with wood. The red-tiled roofs, the pointed gables, the green 
jalousies, and the back-ground of dark foliage, will all remind you of one 
of Berghem’s pictures, and if a lazy Fleming or so are seen lounging over 
the little parapet next the water, he’ll not injure’ the effect. Passing 
over the little bridge, you arrive in front of a long, low, two-storied 
house, perforated by an arched door-way leading into the court ; over the 
gate is an inscription, which at once denotes the object of the establish- 
ment, and you read— Monsieur Dubos faits noces et festins.” Not 
that the worthy individual officiates in any capacity resembling the famed 
Vulcan of the North; as far be it from him to invade the prerogatives of 
others, as for any to rival him in his own peculiar walk. No: Monsieur 
D.’s functions are limited to those delicate devices which are deemed the 
suitable diet of newly-married couples—those petits plats which are, like 
the orange-flower, only to be employed on great occasions. And, as such, 
he is unrivalled; for notwithstanding the simple and unpretending 
exterior, this little rural tavern can boast the most perfect cook, and the 
best-stored cellar: here may be found the earliest turkey of the year, with 
a dowry of truffles ; here the first peas of spring, the newest strawberries, 
and the richest cream, iced champagne and grapy hermitage, Steinberger 
and Johannisberg—are all at your orders. You may dine in the long 
salon, en cabinet, in the garden, or in the summer-house over the lake, 
where the carp is flapping his tail in the clear water, the twin-brother of 
him you have just eaten; the garden beneath sends up its delicious 
odours from beds of every brilliant hue; the sheep are moving homeward 
along the distant hills to the tinkle of the faint bell ; the plash of an oar 
disturbs the calm water, as the fisherman skims along the lake ; and the 
subdued murmur of the little village all come floating in the air—pleasant 
sounds, and full of home thoughts. Well, well; to be sure I am a 
bachelor, and know nothing of such matters; but it strikes me, I should 
like to be married now and then, and go eat my wedding-dinner at 
Boitsfort ! 

And now once more let me come back to my narrative; for leaving 
which I should ask your pardon, were it not that the digression is the best 
part of the whole, and I should never forgive myself if I had not told you, 
not to stop at Brussels without dining at Boitsfort. 

When we reached Boitsfort, a waiter conducted us at once to a little 
table in the garden, where the strawberries and the iced champagne were 
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in waiting. Here and there, at some distance, were parties of the Brus- 
sels bourgeoise, enjoying themselves at their coffee, or with ice; while a 
large salon that occupied one wing of the building, was given up to some 
English travellers, whose loud speech and boisterous merriment bespoke 
them of that class one is always ashamed to meet with out of England. 

“Your countrymen are very merry yonder,” said the countess, as a 
more uproarious burst than ever broke from the party. 

“Yes,” said the count, perceiving that I felt uncomfortable at the 
allusion: * Englishmen always carry London about with them wherever 
they go. Meet them in the Caucasus, and you'll find that they'll have 
some imitation of a Blackwall dinner, or a Greenwich party.” 

“How comes it,” said I, amazed at the observation, “that you know 
these places you mention ?” 

“ Oh, my dear sir, I have been very much about the world in my time, 
and have always made it my business to see each people in their own 
peculiar haunts. If at Vienna, I dine not at the ‘ Wilde Man,’ but at 
the ‘ Fuchs’ in the Leopoldstadt. If in Dresden, I spend my evening in 
the Griin-Garten, beyond the Elbe. The bourgeoise alone, of any nation, 
preserve traits marked enough for a stranger’s appreciation—the higher 
classes are pretty much alike everywhere, and the nationality of the pea- 
sant takes a narrow range, and offers little to amuse. 

“ And the count is a quick observer,” remarked madame, with a look 
of pleasure sparkling in her eyes. 

“] flatter myself,” rejoined he, “I seldom err in my guesses—I knew 
my friend here, tolerably accurately, without an introduction.” 

There was something so kind in the tone he spoke in, I could have no 
doubt of his desire to compliment me. 

“ Independently, too, of speaking most of the languages of Europe, I 
possess a kind of knack for learning a patois,” continued he. “ At this 
instant I'll wager a cigar with you I'll join that little knot of sober 
Belgians yonder, and by the magic of a few words of genuine Brussels 
French, [ll pass muster as a Boss.” 

The countess laughed heartily at the thought, and I joined in her mirth 
most readily. 

“T take the wager,” cried I, “and hope sincerely to lose it.” 

“ Done,” said he, springing up and putting on his hat, while he made a 
short circuit in the garden, and soon afterwards appeared at the table with 
the Flemings, asking permission, as it seemed, to light a cigar from a lan- 
tern attached to the tree under which they sat. 

If we were to judge from the merriment of the little group, his success 
was perfect, and we soon saw him seated amongst them, busily occupied 
in concocting a bowl of flaming “ponche,” of which it was clear, by his 
manner, he had invited the party to partake. 

“ Now Gustav is in his delight,” said the countess, in a tone of almost 
pique—“ he is a strange creature, and never satisfied if not doing some- 
thing other people never think of. In half an hour he’ll be back here 
with the whole history of Monsieur von Houdendrochen, and his wife 
and their fourteen manikins ; all their little absurdities and prejudices, 
he'll catch them up, and for a week to come we shall hear nothing but 
Flemish French and the habitudes of the Montagne de la Cour.” 

For a few seconds I was vastly uncomfortable—a thought glanced across 
me—what if it were fur some absurd feature in me, in my manner, or my 
conversation, that he had deigned to make my acquaintance. Then came 
the recollection of his generous proposal, and I saw at once that I was 
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putting a ‘somewhat high price on my originality, if I valued it at five 
thousand francs. 

“ What ails you,” said the countess, in a low soft voice, as she lifted her 
eyes and let them fall upon me with a most bewitching expression of 
interest. “I fear you are ill, or in low spirits.” 

I endeavoured to rally and reply, when she went on. 

“We must see you oftener. Gustav is so pleasant and so gay, he 
will be of great use to you. When he really takes a liking, he is delight- 
ful ; and he has, in your case, I assure you.” 

I knew not what to say, nor how look my gratitude for such a speech, 
and could only accomplish some few and broken words of thanks. 

“ Besides you are about to be a traveller,” continued she; “and who can 
give you such valuable information of every country and people, as the 
count? Do you intend to make a long absence from England ?”’ 

“ Yes, at least some years. I wish to visit the East.” 

“ You'll go into Poland?” said she, quickly, without noticing my reply, 

“Yes, I trust so, Hungary and Poland have both great interest for 
me.” 

“ You know that we are Poles, don’t you?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ We are both from beyond Varsovie. Gustav was there ten years ago. 
I have never seen my native country since I was a child.” 

At the last words her voice dropped to a whisper, and she leaned her 
head upon her hand, and seemed lost in thought. 

I did not dare to break in upon the current of recollections I saw were 
crowding upon her, and was silent. She looked up at length, and by the 
faint light of the moon, just risen, I saw that her eyes were tearful, and 
her cheeks still wet with weeping. 

What, said I to myself, and has sorrow come even here—here, where I 
imagined if ever the sunny path of life existed, it was to be found. 

“ Should you like to hear a sad story ¢” said she, smiling faintly, with a 
look of indefinable sweetness. 

“If it were yours it would make my heart ache,” said I, carried away 
by my feelings at the instant. 

“T’ll tell it to you one of those days then—not now—not now though— 
I could not here—and there comes Gustav—how he laughs.” 

And true enough, the merry sounds of his voice were heard through 
the garden as he approached ; and strangely too, they seemed to grate and 
jar upon my ear with a very different impression from what before they 
brought to me. 

Our way back to Brussels led again through the forest, which now was 
wrapped in the shade, save where the moon came peeping down through 
the leafy branches, and falling in bright patches on the road beneath. 
The countess spoke a little at first, and gradually relapsed into perfect 
silence. The stillness and calm about seemed only the more striking from 
the hollow tramp of the horses, as they moved along the even turf. The 
air was mild and sweet, and loaded with that peculiar fragrance which 
a wood exhales after nightfall; and all the influences of the time and 
place, were of that soothing, lulling kind, that wraps the mind in a state 
of dreamy reverie. But one thought dwelt within me. It was of her who 
sat beside me, her head cast down, and her arms folded. She was unhappy— 
some secret sorrow was preying upon that fair bosom—some eating care 
corroding her very heart—a vague, shadowy suspicion shot through me, 
that her husband might have treated her cruelly and ill; but why suspect 
such—was not every thing I witnessed the very reverse of such a fact? 
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What could surpass the mutual kindliness and good feeling that I saw 
between them—and yet their dispositions were not all alike—she seemed 
to hint as much. ‘The very waywardness of his temperament—the in- 
cessant demand of his spirit for change, excitement, and occupation—how 
could it harmonize with her gentle and more constant nature. From such 
thoughts I was awakened by her saying, in a low, faint voice— 

“ You must forget what I said to-night. There are moments when some 
strong impulse will force.the heart to declare the long-buried thoughts of 
years—perhaps some secret instinct tells us that we are near to those who 
can sympathise and feel for us—perhaps these are the overflowings of 
grief, without which the heart would grow full to bursting. Whatever 
they be, they seem to calm and soothe us, though afterwards we may sorrow 
for having indulged in them. You will forget it all, won’t you ?” 

“] will do my best,” said I, timidly, “to do all you wish; but I can- 
not promise you what may be out of my power: the few words you spoke 
have never left my mind since—nor can I say when I shall cease to 
remember them.” 

“What do you think, Duischka’ said the count, as he flung away 
the fragment of his cigar, and turned round on the box. ‘ What do you 
think of an invitation to dinner I have accepted for Tuesday next?” 

“ Where, pray ” said she, with an effort to seem interested. 

“Tam to dine with my worthy friend Van Houdicamp, Rue de Lacken, 
number twenty-eight—a very high mark, let me tell you—his father was 
burgomaster at Alost, and he himself has a great sugar bakery, or salt 
‘raffinerie,’ or something equivalent, at Scharbeck.” 

“ How can you find any pleasure in such society, Gustav 

“ Pleasure, call you it—delight is the word. I shall hear all the gossip 
of the Bas Ville—quite as amusing I’m certain as of the Place and the 
Boulevards ; besides, there are to be some half dozen Echevins, with 
wives and daughters, and we shall have a round game for the most pa- 
triarchal stakes. I have also obtained permission to bring a friend—so 
you see, Monsieur O’ Leary e ' 

“T’m certain,” interposed madame, “he has much better taste than to 
avail himself of your offer.” 

“T’'ll bet my life on it he'll not refuse.” 

“T say he will,” said the lady. 

“Tl wager that pearl ring at Mertan’s, that if you leave him to him- 
self he says yes.” 

“ Agreed,” said madame—“ I accept the bet. We Poles are as’ great 
gamblers as yourself you see,” added she, turning to me. “ Now, mon- 
sieur, decide the question—will you dine with Von Hottentot on Tuesday 
next, or with me r” 

The last three words were spoken in so low a tone as made me actually 
suspect that my imagination alone had conceived them. 

“ Well,” cried the count, “ what say you?” 

“T pronounce for the Hotel de France,” said I, fearing in what 
words to accept the invitation of the lady. 

“ Then have I lost my bet,” said the count, laughing ; “ and worse still, 
have found myself mistaken in my opinion.” 

“And I,” said madame, in a faint whisper, “have won mine, and 
found my impressions more correct.” 

Nothing more occurred worth mentioning on our way back; when we 
reached the hotel in safety, and separated with many promises to meet 
early next day. 

From that hour my intimacy took a form of almost friendship. I 
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visited the count, or the countess, if he was out, every morning; chatted 
over the news of the day; made our plans for the evening, either for 
Boitsfort or Lacken, or occasionally the allée verte, or the theatre, and 
sometimes arranged little excursions to Antwerp, Louvain, or Ghent. 

It is indeed a strange thing to think of what slight materials happiness 
is made up. The nest that encloses our greatest pleasure is a thing of 
straws and feathers, gathered at random or carried towards us by the 
winds of fortune. If you were to ask me now what I deemed the ‘most 
delightful period of my whole life, I don’t hesitate to say I should name 
this. In the first place, the great requisite of happiness I possessed— 
every moment of my whole day was occupied; each hour was chained 
to its fellow by some slight but invisible link ; and whether I was ham- 
mering away at my Polish grammar, or sitting beside the pianoforte 
while the countess sang some of her country’s ballads, or listening to 
legends of Poland in its times of greatness, or galloping along at her side 
through the forest of Soignies, my mind was ever full—no sense of 
weariness or ennui ever invaded me; while a consciousness of a change 
in myself—I knew not what it was—suggested a feeling of pleasure and 
delight I cannot account for or convey ; and this I take it—though speaking 
in ignorance and merely from surmise—this I suspect is something like 
what people in love experience, and what gives them the ecstacy of the 
passion. There is sufficient concentration in the admiration of the loved 
object to give the mind a decided and firm purpose, and enough of change 
in the various devices to win her praise, to impart the charm of novelty. 
Now for all this, my reader, fair or false as she or he may be, must not 
suspect that any thing bordering on love was concerned in the present 
case. To begin—the countess was married, and I was brought up at an 
excellent school at Bangor, where the catechism, Welsh and English, was 
flogged into me until every commandment had a separate welt of its own 
on my back. No; I had taken the royal road to happiness; I was 
delighted without stopping to know why, and enjoyed myself without 
ever thinking to inquire Wherefore. New sources of information and 
knowledge were opened to me by those who! possessed vast stores of 
acquirement, and I learned how the conversation of gifted and accom- 
plished persons may be made a great agent in training and forming the 
mind, if not to the higher walks of knowledge, at least to those paths in 
which the greater part of life is spent, and where it imports each to make 
the road agreeable to his fellows. I often said to you I was not in 
love—how could I, under the circumstances ?—but still I own that the 
regular verbs of the Polish grammar had been but dry work, if it had not 
been for certain irregular glances at my pretty mistress ; nor could I ever 
have seen my way through the difficulties of the declensions if the light 
of her eyes had not lit up the page, and her taper finger pointed out the 


place. 


And thus two months flew past, during which she never even alluded 


most distantly to our conversation in the garden ‘at Boitsfort, nor did I 
learn any one particular more of my friends than on the first day of our 
meeting. Meanwhile all ideas of travelling had completely left me; and 
although I had now abundant resources in my banker’s hands for all the 


purposes of the road, I never once dreamed of leaving a place where I 
felt so thoroughly happy. 


Such then was our life, when I began to remark a slight change in the 
count’s manner—an appearance of gloom and pre-occupation which seemed 
to increase each day, and against which he strove, but in vain, to combat. 
It was clear something had gone wrong with him, but I did not dare to 
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dilude to, much less ask him on the subject. At last, one evening just as 
I was preparing for bed, he entered my dressing-room, and, closing the 
door cautiously behind him, sat down. I saw that he was dressed as 
if for the road, and looking paler and more agitated than usual. 

“ O’Leary,” said he, ina tremulous voice, “I am come to place in 
your hands the highest trust a man can repose in another—am I certain 
of your friendship *” I shook his hand in silence, and he went on. “I 
must leave Brussels to-night secretly. A political affair in which the 
peace of Europe is involved has just come to my knowledge ; the govern- 
ment here will do their best to detain me; orders are already given to 
delay me at the frontier—perhaps send me back to the capital ; in con- 
sequence I must cross the boundary on horseback, and reach Aix la Cha- 
pelle by to-morrow evening. Of course the countess cannot accompany 
me.” He paused for a second. “ You must be her protector. A hun- 
dred rumours will be afloat the moment they find I have escaped, and as 
many reasons for my departure announced in the papers. However, I’m 
content if they amuse the public and occupy the police, and meanwhile I 
shall obtain time to pass through Prussia unmolested. Before I reach 
St. Petersburg, the countess will receive letters from me, and know 
where to proceed to; and I count on your friendship to remain here until 
that time—a fortnight, three weeks at farthest. If money is any object 
to you . 

«“ Not in the least; I have far more than I want.” 

“ Well, then, may I conclude that you consent ?” 

“ Of course you may,” said I, overpowered by a rush of sensations I 
must leave my reader to feel, if it has ever been his lot to have been 
placed in such circumstances, or to imagine for me, if he has not. 

*“ The countess is of course aware E 

“ Of every thing,” interrupted he, “ and bears it all admirably. Much 
however is attributable to the arrangement with you, which I promised 
her was completed, even before I asked your consent—such was my confi- 
dence in your friendship.” 

“ You have not deceived yourself,” was my reply, while I puzzled my 
brain to think how I could repay such proofs of his trust. “Is there any 
thing, then, more,” said I—* can you think of nothing in which I may be 
of service ?” 

“ Nothing, dear friend, nothing,” said he. “ Probably we shall meet at 
St. Petersburg.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said I; “that is my firm intention.” 

“ That’s all [ could wish for,” rejoined he. “ The grand duke will be 
delighted to acknowledge the assistance your friendship has rendered us, 
and Potoski’s house will be your own.” So saying, he embraced me most 
affectionately and departed, while I sat down to muse over the singularit 
of my position, and wonder if any other man was ever similarly pee 

When I proceeded to pay my respects to the countess the next morning, 

I prepared myself to witness a state of great sorrow and depression. How 
pleasantly was I disappointed at finding fher gay—perhaps gayer than 
ever—and evidently enjoying the success of the count’s scheme. 
» “Gustav is in St. Tron by this,” said she, looking at the map; “he'll 
reach Liege two hours before the post; fresh horses then will bring him 
rapidly to Battiste. Oh, here are the papers. Let us see the way his 
departure is announced. She turned over one journal after another with- 
out finding the wished-for paragraph, until at last, in the corner of the 
Handelsbad, she came upon the following :— 

“ Yesterday morning an express reached the minister for the home 
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affairs, that the celebrated escroc, the Chevalier Duguet, whose famous 
forgery on the Neapolitan bank may be in the memory of our readers, 
was actually practising his art under a feigned name in Brussels, where, 
having obtained his entrée among some respectable families of the 
lower town, he has succeeded in obtaining large sums of money under 
various pretences; his skill at play is, they say, the least of his many 
accomplishments.” 

She threw down the paper ina fit of laughter at these words, and 
called out—“ Is it not too absurd. That’s Gustav’s doing—any thing for 
a quiz—no matter what. He once got himself and Prince Carl of 
Prussia brought up before the police for hooting the king.” 

“ But Duguet,” said I—* what has he to do with Duguet *” 

* Don’t you see that’s a feigned name,” replied she— “ assumed by him 
as if he had half a dozen such. Read on, and you'll learn it all.” 

I took the paper and continued where she ceased reading :— 

“ This Duguet is then, it would appear, identical with a very well- 
known Polish Count Czaroviski, who, with his lady, have been passing 
some weeks at the Hotel de France. The police have, however, received 
his ‘ signalement,’ and are on his track.” 

“ But why, in heaven’s name, should he spread such an odious calumny 
on himself?” said I. 

“ Dear me, how very simple you are. I thought he had told you all. 
As a mere escroc, money will always bribe the authorities to let hin pass ; 
as a political offender, and as such the importance of his mission would pro- 
claim him, nothing would induce the officials to further his escape—their 
own heads would pay for it. Once over the frontier, the ‘ruse’ will be 
discovered, the editors obliged to eat their words and be laughed at, 
and Gustav receive the black eagle for his services. But see, here's 
another.” 

“ Among the victims at play of the well-known Chevalier Duguet, or 
as he is better known here, the Count Czaroviski, is a simple Englishman 
resident at the Hotel de France, and from whom it seems he has won 
every louis-d’or he possessed in the world. ‘This miserable dupe, whose 
name is O’ Learie, or O’Leary r 

At these words she leaned back on the sofa and laughed immoderately. 

“ Have you then suffered so deeply?” said she, wiping her eyes—“ has 
Gustav really won all your louis-d’ors *” 

“ This is too bad—far too bad,” said I; “and I really cannot compre- 
hend how any intrigue could induce him so far to asperse his character 
in this manner: I for my part can be no party to it.” 

As I said this, my eyes fell on the latter part of the paragraph, which 
ran thus :— 

“This poor boy—for we understand he is no more—has been lured to 
his ruin by the beauty and attraction of Madame Czaroviski.” 

I crushed the odious paper without venturing to see more, and tore it 
in a thousand pieces, and, not waiting an instant, hurried to my room and 
seized a pen; burning with indignation and rage, I wrote a short note to 
the editor, in which I not only contradicted the assertions of his corres- 
pondent, but offered a reward of a hundred louis for the name of the 
person who had invented the infamous calumny. 

It was some time before I recovered my composure sufficiently to 
return to the countess, whom I now found greatly excited and alarmed at 
my sudden departure. She insisted with such eagerness on knowing what 
I had done, that I was obliged to confess every thing, and show her a 
copy of the letter I had already despatched to the editor. She grew pale 
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ns death as she read it, flushed deeply, and then became pale again, while 
she sank back faint and sick into a chair. 

“This is very noble conduct of your’,” said she, in a low, hollow 
voice, but I see where it will lead to—Czaroviski has great and powerful 
enemies ; they will become yours also.” 

“Be it so,” said I, interrupting her. “They have, little power to 
injure me—let them do their worst.” 

“ You forget apparently,” said she, with a most bewitching smile, “that 
you are no longer free to dispose of your own liberty—that as my pro- 
tector you cannot brave dangers and difficulties which may terminate in a 

rison.” 

“ What then would you have me do ?” 

“ Hasten to the editor at once; erase so much of your letter as refers 
to the proposed reward ; the information could be of no service to you if 
attained—some ‘miserable,’ perhaps some spy of the police, the slan- 
derer. What could you gain by his punishment save publicity? A mere 
denial of the facts alleged is quite sufficient; and even that,” continued 
she, smiling, “how superfluous is it after all: a week—ten days at 
farthest, and the whole mystery is unveiled. Not that I would dissuade 
you from a course I see your heart is bent upon, and which after all is a 
purely personal consideration.” 

“Yes,” said I, after a pause, “I'll take your advice: the letter shall 
go without the concluding paragraph.” 

The calumnious reports on the count prevented madame" dining that 
day at table @hote, and I remarked as I took my place at table, a certain 
air of constraint and reserve among the guests, as though my presence 
had interdicted the discussion of a topic which occupied all Brussels. 
Dinner over, I walked into the park to meditate on the course I should 
pursue under present circumstances, and deliberate with myself how far 
the habits of my former intimacy might or might not be admissible during 
her husband’s absence. ‘The question was solved for me sooner than I 
anticipated ; for a waiter overtook me with a short note written with a 
pencil; it ran thus :— 


“ They play the Zauberflotte to-night at the opera; I shall go at eight 
perhaps you would accept a seat in the carriage. 
“ DuiscuKA.” 


Whatever doubts I might have conceived about my conduct, the 
manner of the countess at once dispelled them. A tone of perfect ease 
and almost sisterly confidence marked her whole bearing ; and while I felt 
delighted and fascinated by the freedom of our intercourse, I could not 
help thinking how impossible such a line of acting would have been in 
my own more rigid country, and to what cruel calumnies and aspersions 
it would have subjected her. Truly, thought I, if they manage these 
things, as Sterne says they do, “ better in France,” they also far excel in 
them in Poland; and so my Polish grammar, and the canzonettes, and 
the drives to Boitsfort all went on as usual, and my dream of happiness, 
interrupted for a moment, fowed on again in its former channel with 
increased force. 

A fortnight had now elapsed, without any letter from the count, save a 
few hurried lines written from Magdeburg; and I remarked that the 
countess betrayed at times a degree of anxiety and agitation I had not 
observed in her before. At last the secret cause came out. We were 
sitting together in the park, eating ice after dinner, when she suddenly 
rose, and prepared to leave the place. 
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“ Has any thing happened to annoy you?” said I hurriedly. “ Why are 
you going ?” 

“1 can bear it no longer!” cried she, as she drew her veil down, and 
hastened forward, and, without speaking another word, continued her way 
towards the hotel. On reaching her apartments, she burst into a torrent 
of tears, and sobbed most violently. 

“ What is it ?” said I, maddened by the sight of such sorrow. “ For 
heaven’s sake tell me. Has any one dared-—” 

“ No, no,” replied she, wiping the tears away with her handkerchief; 
“nothing of the kind. It is the state of doubt—of trying, harassing 
uncertainty I am reduced to here, is breaking my heart. Don’t you see 
that, whenever I appear in public, by the air of insufferable impudence of 
the men, and the still more insulting looks of the women, how they dare 
to think of me. I have borne it as well as I was able hitherto; I can do 
so no longer.” 

“ What!” cried I, impetuously, “and shall one dare to——” 

“ The world will always dare what'may be dared in safety,” interrupted 
she, laying her hand on my arm. “ They know that you could not make 
a quarrel on my account, without compromising my honour ; and such an 
occasion to trample on a poor weak woman could not be lost. Well, 
well ; Gustav may write to-morrow or next day. A little more patience; 
and it’s the only cure for these evils.” 

There was a tone of angelic sweetness in her voice as she spoke these 
words of resignation, and never did she seem more lovely in my eyes. 

“ Now then, as I shall not go to the opera, what shall we do to pass 
the time. You are tired—I know you are—of Polish melodies and 
German ballads. Well, well; then Iam. Do you know that we Poles 
are as great gamblers as yourselves? What say you to a game at 
picquet °”” 

“ By all means,” said I, delighted at the prospect of any thing to while 
away the hours of her sorrowing. 

“Then you must teach me,” rejoined she, laughing, “for I don’t know 
it. I’m wretchedly stupid about all these things, and never could learn 
any game but ecarté. 

“ Then ecarté be it,” said I: and in a few minutes more I had arranged 
the little table, and down we sat to our party. 

“ There,” said she, laughing and throwing her purse on the table. “I 
can only afford to lose so much; but you may win all that, if you're 
fortunate.” A rouleau of louis escaped at the instant, and fell about the 
table. 

“ Agreed,” said I, indulging the quiz. “Iam an inveterate gambler, 
and play always high. What shall be our stakes ?” 

“ Fifty, I suppose,” said she, still laughing: “ we can increase our bets 
afterwards.” 

After some little badinage, we each placed a double louis-d’or on the 
board, and began. For a while the game employed our attention; but 
gradually we fell into conversation, the cards dropped listlessly from our 
hands, the tricks remained unclaimed, and we could never decide whose 
turn it was to deal. 

“ This wearies you, I see,” said she: “ perhaps you'd like to stop?” 

“ By no means,” said I. “I like the game, of all things.” This I said 
rather because I was a considerable winner at the time, than from any 
other motive: and so we played on till eleven o’clock, at which hour I 
usually took my leave; and by this time my gains had increased to some 
seventy louis. 
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“Ts it not fortunate,” said she, laughing, “that eleven has struck ? 
You'd certainly have won all my gold; and now you must leave off in the 
midst of your good fortune: and so, bon*soir, et a revanche.” 

Each evening now saw_our little party at ecarté usurp the place of the 
drive and the opera; and though our successes ran oecasionally high at 
either side, yet, on the whole, neither was a winner, and we jested about 
the impartiality with which fortune treated us both. 

At last, one evening eleven struck when I was a greater winner than 
ever, and I thought I saw a little pique in her manner at the enormous 
run of luck I had experienced throughout. 

“Come,” said she, laughing, “you have really wounded a national 
feeling in a Polish heart—you have asserted a superiority at a game of 
skill. I must beat you:” and with that she placed five louis on the 
table. She lost. Again the same stake followed, and again the same 
fortune, notwithstanding that I did all in my power to avoid winning—of 
course without exciting her suspicions. 

“ And so,” said she, as she dealt the cards, “ Ireland is really so 
picturesque as you say ?” 

“Beautifully so,” replied I, as warmed up by a favourite topic, I launched 
forth into a description of the mountain scenery of the south and west; 
the rich emerald green of the valleys, the wild fantastic character of the 
mountains, the changeful skies, were all brought up to make a picture for 
her admiration ; and she did indeed seem to enjoy it with the highest zest, 
only interrupting me in my harangue by the words, “ Je marque le Roi,” 
to which circumstance she directed my attention by a sweet smile, and a 
gesture of her taper finger. And thus hour followed hour; and already 
the grey dawn was breaking, while I was just beginning an eloquent 
description of “ The Killeries,” and the countess suddenly looking at her 
watch, cried out— 

“ How very dreadful! only think of three o’clock !” 

True enough; it was that hour: and I started up to say “Good-night,” 
shocked at myself for so far transgressing, and yet secretly flattered that 
my conversational powers had made time slip by uncounted. 

“ And the Irish are really so clever, so gifted as you say ?” said she, as 
she held out her hand to wish me good-night. 

“ The most astonishing quickness is theirs,” replied I, half reluctant to 
depart: “nothing can equal their intelligence and shrewdness.” 

“ How charming! Bon soir,” said she, and I closed the door. 

What dreams were mine that night! What delightful visions of lake 
scenery, and Polish countesses,—and mountain gorges, and blue eyes,—of 
deep ravines, and lovely forms! I thought we were sailing up Lough 
Corrib ; the moon was up, spangling and flecking the rippling lake; the 
night was still and calm, not a sound save the cuckoo was heard breaking 
the silence; as I listened I started, for I thought, instead of her wonted 
note, her cry was ever, “ Je marque le Roi !” 

Morning came at last; but I could not awake, and endeavoured to sink 
back into the pleasant realm of dreams, from which daylight disturbed me. 
It was noon when at length I succeeded in awaking perfectly. 

“A note for monsieur,” said a waiter, as he stood beside the bed. 

I took it eagerly. It was from the countess: its contents were these :— 


“My pear Sir—A hasty summons from Count Czaroviski has com- 
pelled me to leave Brussels without wishing you good-by, and thanking 
you for all your polite attentions. Pray accept these hurried acknow- 
ledgments, and my regret that circumstances do not enable me to visit 
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Ireland, in which, from your description, I must ever feel the deepest 
interest. 
“ The count sends his most affectionate greetings. 
“ Yours ever sincerely, 
“D C y ée Gu " 
UISCHKA CZAROVISKI née GUTZLAFF. 


* And is she gone ?” said I, starting up in a state of frenzy. 

“ Yes, sir, she started at four o’clock.” 

“ By what road ?” cried I, determined to follow her on the instant. 

“ Louvain was the first stage.” 

In an instant I was up, and dressed; in ten minutes more I was 
rattling over the pavé to my banker’s. 

“ I want three hundred Napoleons—at once,” said I to the clerk. 

“Examine Mr. O’Leary’s account,” was the dry reply of the 
functionary. 

“ Over-drawn by fifteen hundred frances,” said the other. 

“ Over-drawn? impossible!” cried I, thunderstruck. “I had a credit 
of six hundred pounds.” 

“Which you drew out by cheque this morning,” said the clerk. “Is 
not that your hand-writing ?” 

“Tt is,” said I, faintly, as I recognised my own scrawl, dated the 
evening before. 

I had lost above seven hundred, and had not a sous left to pay post- 
horses. 

I sauntered back sadly to “The France,” a sadder man than ever in my 
life before: a thousand tormenting thoughts were in my brain; and a 
feeling of contempt for myself, somehow, occupied a very prominent 
place. Well, well; it’s all past and gone now, and I must not awaken 
buried griefs. 

I never saw the count and countess again; and though I have since 
that been in St. Petersburg, the grand duke seems to have forgotten 
my services, and a very pompous-looking porter in a bear-skin did not 
look exactly the kind of person to whom I should wish to communicate 
my impression “ about Count Potoski’s house being my own.” 


= 
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A FEW TRANSLATIONS B 














A DREAM. 






FROM THE GREEK OF BION, 






The tall and lovely Cypris as I slept 
Drew near my couch; in her white hand she led 

Her beauteous boy, whose bashful eyes were kept 
Still on the ground, and thus the goddess said : 

To thee, oh, well-beloved swain, I bring 

My infant Eros ; teach him how to sing! 










She spoke and vanished. I, alas! began 

To teach the urchin apt our rustic lays— 

How Hermes gave the lute in mythic days ; 
Athena the soft lute, and forest Pan 

The unequal reeds; and how the shepherds praise 
Apollo for the harp ; that done, the child 
Tossed his superior head in scorn, and smiled. 














And lo! the little egotist broke forth 
And sang to me of love; and deftly taught 
OF mortal loves, and those of upper birth, 
And of his mother’s acts in heaven and earth. 
In sooth, what wonder that I soon forgot 
All I had told him, while the strain he sung 
Still vibrates on my heart and on my tongue! 










ODE TO BACCHUS, 







HORACE. 











I saw—believe it all!—I saw, one day, 
Bacchus repeating, among crags far distant, 
Verses, and crowding nymphs that learned the lay, 
While goat-footed satyrs, quick-eared, listened ! 
Huzza, huzza!—my mind is trembling yet 
With recent dread ; and all my soul, replete 
With the inspiring god, 
Tumultuous feels a thousand ecstacies.' 
Huzza!—yet spare me—let me be at ease, 
Thou, dreaded for thy ivy-wreathed rod ! 
*Tis given to me to sing 
The wanton Bacchanalian priestesses, 
And the wine-fountain spring, | 
And milky-flowing rills, 
And evermore the honey that distils 
From hollow trunks of trees. 
Mine to the added blazon and the pride 
Of all the heavens in her, thy starry bride ; 
And Pentheus’ palace ruined, and the fall 
Of the stern Thracian king, Lycurgus old. 























A few Translations by W. Dowe. 


*Tis thine to hold 
Dominion of all rivers, and of all 
The broad Barbaric Sea; thou, moist with wine, 
On thy exclusive mountains, ’mid the hair 
Of Thracian maidens, harmless dost entwine 
The knotted vipers; thou, when through the air 
The cohort of the giants rushed to scale 
The kingdom of thy father, didst assail, 
And drive with lion teeth and talons out 
Rheecus ‘thwart the sky with fearful rout. 
Though deemed more suited to the dances light, 
And jocund sport and play, 
And insufficient for the mortal fight 
Yet then thou didst display 
A common soul for either game; and thus, 
Wagging his gentle tail, old Cerberus 
All innocently gazed on thy return, 
And with his triple tongue did greet 
Thy legs and feet— 
Advancing glorious with thy golden horn! 


THE GARDENS OF ARMIDIA,. 


FROM THE GERUSALEMME OF TASSO, 


These passed ; they see the garden beautiful, 

With verdant glades and crystal ponds and founts, 
And silvery, sighing waterfalls that lull 

The listening ear ; rare trees, and flowers, and plants, 
And leafy branching bowers, and grottos cool, 

And valleys in the shade, and sunny mounts— 
All the more wonderful, that none may guess 
The power which framed such passing loveliness. 


So was the cultured with the savage blent, 
So rare the unison of every part, 
That nature seemed, in site and ornament, 
To imitate her imitator, art. 
The mild pure air and cloudless skies gave scent 
And beauty to the flowers; no storms might hurt 
The unshaken trees, which bore exhaustless there 
Perennial blooms and fruits for ever fair. 


When the fruit fell another quickly sprung, 
Hid by the self-same leaf; beside the old 
Grew the young fig; the mellow apple hung, 
With its smooth rind alternate green and gold ; 
The teeming vine her fertile tendrils flung 
Beneath the weight they scarcely might uphold ; 
The grapes were here unripe, and there they grew, 
Swelling implete with bacchanalian dew. 


The merry birds beneath the greenwood shade 
Sung loving songs; the boughs and leaves were stirred 
By the soft wind that gently blew, and played 
Upon the waters with a sweet accord ; 
And when the songsters paused, loud answer made, 
Sinking anon when these again were heard: 
Thus, were it chance or art, the very breeze 
Joined in these strange and varied harmonies. 





A few Translations by W. Dowe. 


With many-coloured plumes and purple bill, 
A wondrous bird amidst the others sung 
Her amorous lays with clearsand blithesome trill, 
In sounds like accents of the human tongue ; 
And so much did she talk, so strange, that still 
Her feathered fellows round in silence hung 
Upon her strains—there came no watery hum 
From the hushed waves, and Zephyr’s voice was dumb. 


She sung—* behold the budding rose that steals 

At first into the day with blushing mien ; 
In her young modesty she half conceals 

And half unfolds her charms, when scantest seen 
Ever most fair; till, bolder, she unveils 

Them all abroad, then fades her beauteous sheen ; 
She seems no more the flower that paramours 
And maidens cull to deck the nuptial bowers. 


«* Thus in a day the bud and blossom pass 
Of mortal life, to perish in the tomb, 
Joyless and withering like the levelled grass. 
Then take the rose of love while in its bloom ; 
Short is our little day of years—alas! 
Tis past on ere we can believe it come. 
Pluck, while ye may, the lovely rose, and moved 
With mutual bliss, oh! love and be beloved!” 


She ceased her descant, and amid the groves 
The warbling birds renew their glad assent : 
In soft caresses sighed the turtle doves ; 
All living things in pairs sequestered went 
’Mid oaks and laurels, where, o’er lone alcoves, 
A thousand trees their mingled shadows bent ; 
A charm was round the spot, and warmly wove 
Soft spells of gay voluptuousness and love. 


A PICTURE. 


FROM THE JOCELYN OF LAMARTINE. 


This evening» by the hearth-fire blazing bright, 


I gazed on Lawrence in the cheerful light 
Back from his face reflected, while the child 
Sat on the ground, and gazed and gaily smiled 
On a young fawn—his favourite fawn that lay 
Close senda’ between his feet in quiet play. 
Methought I never yet saw aught so fair 

In simple beauty as that harmless pair. 


Its slight legs bent beneath its downy breast, 
The petted creature laid itself to rest, 

As in its grassy pasture, where the breeze 

Blew all the day; and thus, between his knees, 
In all the sweet, bold confidence of love, 

It turned its pure intelligent eye above 

To gaze on his, and with complacent mien 

Ate the young sprouts of willows from between 
His delicate fingers ; and, when all was done, 
Stretched up its grateful head to rest upon 
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His shoulder ; and contented with its place, 
Looked with a happy triumph in my face, 
And gently rude in its voluptuous joy, 
Nibbled the auburn ringlets of the boy. 


THE DAUPHIN. 


A STORY FROM THE FRENCH OF BERANGER, 


Hear a tale of those merry old times that are gone: 
Tis of Richard, a troubadour, youthful and bold, 
The favourite of Charles, Louis, Philip, or John— 
But which of these monarchs has never been told. 
The birth of a dauphin was solemnized once ; 
Our Richard at Blois was then making a stay, 
And there he first learned the good fortune of France ; 
Come, sing for your monarch in ode or in lay— 
Sing, merry troubadour, troubadour gay! 


Back he came, harp in hand, to the royal saloon, 

And every one said—make a song for the birth : 
So then he gave thanks to the virgin, and soon 

A song on the dauphin came duteously forth. 
The song was applauded and so was his mien, 

And the ladies around were heard softly to say, 
Admiring his air, he’s a man for a queen ; 

Sing for your monarch in ode or in lay— 

Sing, merry troubadour, troubadour gay! 


When the song was got over he ran to the church ; 
For what? for a confessor ; listen and learn ! 
He met a fat gray-bearded monk in the porch, * 
A censor of manners, unbending and stern. 
Ah! sain me and save me! perdition is such— 
I had always objections to travel that way.” 
** Why, what have you done ?—loved the ladies too much ;” 
Sing for your monarch in ode or in lay— 
Sing, merry troubadour, troubadour gay ! 


«* To my bane, I’m too dearly belov’d,” said the youth: 
“* Son, speak me no riddle—what means thy mischance ? 
Say, what hast committed ?”——“ committed, in truth, 
A sin of some size, sir—a dauphin of France. 
« Thou'rt a favourite at court,” said the monk, as he grew 
More calm from the shock of his sudden dismay ; 
* Provide us, your friends, with an abbey or two, 
And sing for your monarch in ode or in lay— 
Sing, merry troubadour, troubadour gay ! 


« For one or two princes,” the father proceeds, 

«« One need not be damned altogether, my son: 
Tell over five aves and so many creeds, 

And—speak of our order at times by the throne.” 
Brave Richard absolved, then returned to his place, 

And his love for the boy was exceeding, they say ; 
So God save our king’s long legitimate race! 

And sing for your monarch in ode or in lay— 

Sing, merry troubadour, troubadour gay! 
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VICTOR HUGO. 


A lily's pure perfume ; a halo’s light ; 
The Evening’s voices mingling soft above ; 
The hour’s mysterious farewell in its flight ; 
The plaintive story told 
By a dear friend who grieves, yet is consoled; 
The sweet soft murmur of a kiss of love; 








The Scarf, seven-tinted, which the Hurricane 
Leaves in the clouds, a trophy to the sun ; 
The well-remembered tone 
Which, scarcely hoped for, meets the ear again ; 

The pure wish of a virgin heart ; the beam 
That hovers o’er an infant’s earliest dream ; 













The voices of a distant choir; the sighs 
That fabulous Memnon breathed of yore to greet 
The coming dawn; the tone whose murmurs rise, 
Then, with a cadence tremulous, expire ;— 
These, and all else the spirit dreams of sweet, 
Are not so sweet as her sweet name, oh lyre ; 








Pronounce it very softly, like a prayer ; 
Yet, be it heard, the burden of the song: 
Ah! let it be a sacred light to shine 
In the dim fane ; the secret word, which there, 
Trembles for ever on one faithful tongue, 
In the lone, shadowy silence of the shrine. 













But oh! or ere, in words of flame, 

My muse, unmindful, with the meaner crowd 

Of names, by worthless pride revealed aloud, 
Should dare to blend the dear and honoured name 

By fond affection set apart, 

And hidden, like a treasure in my heart ; 







My strain, soft syllabled, should meet the ear 
Like sacred music heard upon the knees ; 
The air should vibrate to its harmonies, 

As if light hovering in the atmosphere, 

An angel, viewless to the mortal eye, 

With his fine pinions shook it, rustling nigh. 







Cork, 1842. 













































































































































































































































































































































































Travels and Travellers. 


TRAVELS AND TRAVELLERS.* 


Lady Chatterton—Clifton Paris—The Travelling Physician—Change for the 





In this age of vagabondage, when 
every one travels, and more still, when 
every one writes a book on his wan- 
derings, we must not only expect to 
find that the highways of the world 
are somewhat overtrodden, but also, 
that for lack of newer matter and 
more interesting topics, the tourists 
have been obliged to fall back upon 
their personal adventures, making 
their own little circle of experiences 
the burden of their book: the conse- 


quence is, that we take up a volume 
of modern travels, not expecting to 
discover any new views in the state of 
politics, religion, literature, or the 
fine arts, in the described countries, 
but simply the res geste of the book- 
writer with custom-house officers, 
commissionaires, and passport-people ; 
their bill of fare at the hotel, and 
their score at parting; some few, and 
generally speaking, not very profound 
observations on national character ; 
the ordinary proportion of rechauffée 
anecdote; a story—now grave, now 
humorous—told by the postillion; a 


small sprinkling of well-known names ; 
an odd chapter of scenery and im- 


pressions, et voila! your book of 
travels. 


The only variety this walk of litera- 
ture—for it has regularly become such 
—presents, is in the character and po- 
sition of the traveller himself. We 
expect, and find, prettier writing and 
more refined sentiments among the 
lady voyagers; while the sterner sex 
favour us occasionally with certain 
inklings of their home politics and 
prejudices, while discussing the acts 
of Louis Philippe, or the King of 
Prussia. 

He would undoubtedly seem a bold 
man who, in the present state of things, 


* The Pyrenees, with Excursions into Spain. 
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By T. Clifton Paris, B. A. 


American Notes. 


would announce a volume of travels, 
purporting to be a tour from Liver- 
pool to Dover, taking Birmingham 
and London en route, giving us all 
the details of the railroad, the stations, 
the hot coffee at day-break, and the 
cold luncheon at noon; with occa- 
sional digressions upon factory and 
poor-law questions, foundries and fur- 
naces: and then making up the body 
of his work on the great metropolis, 
with a narrative of his hotel, and the 
fat waiter, and the gentleman at No. 
8, who played the key bugle, and 
walked in his sleep; and so on. But 
after all, bating that Stafford and 
Wolverton, Coventry and Tring, are 
somewhat more familiar to our ears 
and tongues than Montreuil and St. 
Omer, Amiens and Abbeville, is not 
the road to Paris as well known and as 
hackneyed as any in the empire? Who 
is there, and whose wife is there, who 
has not journeyed it in coupé or extra 
post, in malle or diligence ? who has 
not sported his ten-pound note and his 
had French at Meurice’s? who has not 
dined at Very’s. And the same may be 
said of Belgium: in every part, from 
Ostende to Leige, from Antwerp to the 
frontier of Prussia, there is one flood- 
tide of English of every rank and class 
~—bankers and bagmen, lords, cheese- 
mongers, swindlers, levanters, horse- 
dealers, members of parliament, pic- 
ture-buyers half-pays, widows, and 
dissenting clergymen—all mixed up 
inextricably together, and conveying, 
doubtless, very singular impressions of 
the land from which they emanate. 
The result is, that the Continent 
swarms with our countrymen: and 
from Spitzbergen to Switzerland there 
is no escaping them. This at first 
blush might seem a reason against the 
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ten-thousand-times-told tale of a trip to 
France—six weeks in Holland—a 
summer in Germany—a winter in 
Italy ; but a little consideration will 
show the reverse to be the case: and it 
is exactly to meet this universal mania 
for rambling, such books as we speak 
of are written, sold, and read. As in 
the peninsular war, the subalterns of 
our army never knew the result of 
movements in which they formed part, 
until the arrival of the Times from 
England, which informed them that 
they had gained an important victory 
—taken cannon, prisoners, &c.; so 
your common traveller is never sure 
of his impressions till confirmed by 
Messieurs and Mesdames Tennent and 
Trollope, Jameson, Quin and Com- 
pany. He goes forth to spend money 
—be road-sick and sea-sick—speak un- 
intelligible French, and be cheated ; 
he comes home to read of where he 
has been, and make himself strong 
upon France, or Holland, or the 
Rhine. For ourselves, John Murray 
is all we care for asa road-book. Let 
us know the miles before us, and the 
road, and we answer for it that we 
shall find wherewithal to amuse us, 
even without a roguish commissionaire 
to point the way. We are, however, 
very far from dictating to others; 
and the more as our table at this 
moment presents us with an array of 
volumes of a very different order, 
and well calculated to lighten many an 
hour at home, and give added zest to 
many a day abroad: and first to begin 
—let us open Lady Chatterton. 

Lady Chatterton’s pleasant books 
have already met the meed of our 
approval in this journal, and we are 
happy to have another opportunity of 
confirming this favourable award. 

Her journey southward from Paris 
took her through a most interesting 
portion of France, by Orleans, Poic- 
tiers, and Angouleme, to Bourdeaux, 
along which she lightens the way by 
many a sparkling passage and some 
interesting memoranda of the ancient 
chateaux of the land. From Bour- 
deaux she proceeds to visit Blanquefort, 
the once residence of Edward the 
Black Prince; nor do we think we 
can more favourably introduce our 
authoress to our readers than in her 
sketch of the castle. 


*T have suffered much from head- 
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ache since we came here, and did not 
feel equal to a long rumbling drive 
on thé pavé, but still I wished to 
see either the castle of La Brede or 
Blanquefort,—two excursions on differ- 
ent sides ofthe town. Edward the Black 
Prince passed some of the latter days 
of his life at Blanquefort; and Mon- 
tesquieu wrote his * Esprit des Lois’ 
at the Chateau de La Brede, they are 
both about two hours’ drive from Bour- 
deaux: but that to La Brede is said to 
be the prettier. Now, the Black Prince 
has, by far, greater attractions for me, 
besides it seems a much less frequented 
excursion. We should be able to get 
an excellent dinner, all the guides said, 
at the restaurant of La Brede; but there 
was none they knew of at the little 
village De Blanquefort; and its very 
name even does not occur in a guide 
book of five hundred and seventy pages, 
which we unluckily bought. Many of 
the coachmen were equally ignorant. 
All this decided us in its favour; 
and so off we went in the nicest little 
carriage I ever entered, calling it- 
self a fiacre; but the only thing that 
betrayed its avocation, was its No. 
32. It appeared perfectly new both 
outside and in; its form, that of a 
Brougham, with beautiful silk linings, 
spring-cushions, two handsome grey 
horses in excellent condition, and a 
smart, gentlemanlike driver—in short, 
our equipage was quite perfect, and so 
was our excursion. We passed near 
the pretty villages of Le Bouscat, 
Brouges, and Ezzines, and on each 
side of the road were innumerable 
villas, with gardens full of standard 
roses and fine orange-trees in full 
bloom. The castle of Blanquefort is 
not situated so high as I had expected 
from James’s description, for we cer- 
tainly could not see the windings of the 
river from it, but we had a lovely view 
over the fertile plains of Bourdeaux, 
with the striking spires of the eathe- 
dral, and the heights on the opposite 
bank of the river, covered with fine 
woods, villas, and pine-trees. The old 
chateau itself stands in a little valley 
below the village. How picturesque 
and interesting are its ancient walls! 
Besides having been a favourite resi- 
dence of the Black Prince, Blanquefort 
is said to be the last place in this 
part of the country, which held out 
for the English. The whole form may 
be perfectly traced, with the outward 
moat and towers. Some of the rooms 
even are in good preservation; the 
mouldings of the windows, the corbels, 
and ceilings beautifully carved. We 
could clearly distinguish the English 
leopard in many places, and, I think, 
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Prince of Wales's feathers on some 
parts of the walls. The stone is of a 
yellowish white hue, and looks so fresh 
and new, that one might almost fancy 
some of the ornaments to have but 
just come out of the sculptor’s hand: 
yet the ivy, wild fig, honeysuckles, and 
vines, which overshadow the ruined 
towers, and cluster in graceful festoons 
round the carved windows and broken 
staircases, give them a_ venerable 
appearance. It is, however, so very 
well and solidly built, that time alone 
could not have worked the desolation 
which now reigns. We heard that one 
of the largest houses at Blanquefort 
was built of stones taken from our 
Edward's palace.” 


At length the wished-for object of 
her ramble, the “ lofty Pyrenees,” ap- 
pear in sight, and we feel warmed by 
the increasing energy of her style, as 
the character of the scenery changes 
before her. 


** Bayonne.—Evening.—Hotel St. 
Etienne. The last three hours of our 
drive was through very lovely scenery. 
The Pyrenees were but dimly visible 
in the distant haze; but here and 
there a blue summit peeped above the 
light clouds, and still further, a snow- 
capped peak glistened through them. 
There was something in these myste- 
rious outlines which enchanted me, 
even more than if we had obtained a 
clear and uninterrupted view of our 
new friends—friends I trust they will 
be, for I know of nothing in inanimate 
nature to which we get so much 
attached as mountains. We soon learn 
their forms and names by heart. Then 
the distinct and near views were beau- 
tiful—the sea, the Bay of Biscay was 
on our right, bounding a woody plain, 
and on each side of the road, the plane, 
the tulip, and cork-tree frequently 
occur, telling of new regions and 
southern lands; and vines, trellised 
over whole fields, form an umbrageous 
roof to Indian-corn, which grows be- 
neath. Then we passed by little clear 
lakes, and dells, and abrupt heights, 
and scenes which suddenly transferred 
us in imagination to an old English 
park, with its giant oaks and lordly 
fern, looking wild, yet so aristocratic, 
that we gazed through a break in the 
forest, almost expecting to see the old 
manor-house; but a distant mountain 
appeared instead, and the eye travelled 
far over vine-clad plains ; and Spanish 
featured peasants, carts drawn by oxen, 
and the smell of the wild heliotrope, told 
us that we werefar south. And in this 


[August, 


town every thing tells that we are ver 
near Spain. Theshops, the hotels, have 
Spanish as well as French signs, and 
the old arcades and highly-ornamented 
houses have quite a Spanish air. The 
low, old-fashioned arcades, the dress 
and look of the people—the language, 
all announce a frontier town.” 


Lady Chatterton well remarks, 
that as great beauty of scenery seems 
to paralyze the power of sketching, 
so great interest in a subject inter- 
feres with description; and so it 
is, the dissatisfaction felt at our 
inability to convey any thing ap. 
proaching to our sensations throws a 
damper on our efforts, and we prefer 
this unmutilated enjoyment even to 
ourselves, lest in participating them 
with others, we should destroy the 
illusion they have created. 

We pass over a legend too long for 
insertion, but which, gracefully and 
well told, will amply repay perusal, to 
reach a spot we have always loved— 
one of the sweetest in a sweet coun- 
try, and, whether for climate, situa- 
tion, or scenery, having no rival— 
Pau. We are sorry for once—it is 
only once—to observe, that a most 
pleasant chapter opens with one of 
those blemishes we have stigmatized 
at the commencement of this paper. 
Far from us be the thought, to un- 
dervalue the affection of one_of God's 
creatures —the humblest and the 
meanest: we treasure love too dearly 
to reject it, though it beam from the 
soft eye of a spaniel, or show itself in 
the gambols of a Blenheim; but that 
the death of a favourite dog should 
be announced as the reason for change 
of place—a cause for “seeking dis- 
traction and excitement in new 
scenes ;” this, we confess, we not 
only do not subscribe to, but must 
actually condemn; and even were 
the feeling to be defended, we must 
dissent to the taste of introducing this 
mention of it in such a place, and such 
a manner; and we are really sorry to 
read, that the old castle of Henri IV. 
failed to excite its due pleasures under 
the memory of this bereavement. 

The passage which follows is far 
more to our liking :— 


‘* We started from Bayonne for Pau 
at ten minutes before eight, and reached 
it at five; thus doing the hundred and 
five kilometres, upwards of sixty-eight 
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miles, in nine hours and ten minutes. 
Heavy showers occasionally occurred, 
and the weather became so cloudy, as 
to shut up the view of the higher moun- 
tains, and thus deprive the landscape of 
its chief attraction; still, enough was 
left to render it very beautiful, and 
occasional glimpses showed us what 
the scenery would be with the high 
chain exposed. Wehad an opportunity 
of judging of the fine position of Bay- 
onne this morning, with the mountains 
clear. The view, soon after leaving 
the town, from the Pau road, was very 
beautiful, and, for the first time, the 
snow mountains were distinctly visible ; 
they soon became clouded. We passed 
a nice campagne commanding this fine 
view; the river is an_ interesting 
feature in the foreground—as is the 
Pic du Midi in the distance. Before 
descending to the Adour the view must 
be fine; it was in a great measure 
hidden from us. The river, which is 
crossed by a good modern bridge, is 
here, as it appeared to me, a broader 
stream than at Bayonne. 

“At Peyrehorade, which is on the 
Gave, there is a bridge over the river, 
here a fine stream, and near it is an in- 
teresting old castle, now, I believe, a 
poorhouse. Its position is good, over the 
river ; and the terrace of a little garden 
we walked to, commands a fine view. On 
the height above are the remains of an 
ancient castle. All this country is very 
highly cultivated ; and the rich green of 
the Indian corn contrasts well with the 
yellow tints of the wheat, fast advanc- 
ing to maturity. After ascending a 
eéte beyond Peyrehorade, we came to 
a pretty maison de campagne, com- 
manding a rich and extensive view of 
the course of the Gave and the range 
of mountains. In the villages the St. 
John garlands are universal: these 
garlands are made of flowers, gathered 
on St. John’s eve, and, being blessed 
by the priest, are suspended to the 
barn-door, where they remain until re- 
placed by a fresh one on the following 
year, and are supposed to have the 
effect of protecting the crop.” 


The Englishman travels for plea- 


sure, says Lady Chatterton, and 
therefore comforts are essential. His 
hotel must be well arranged, his 
dinner well cooked, and his attend- 
ance prompt. True; but there is 
another reason for this: home habits 
make these things every-day matters 
in England; not so with foreigners, 
who, if not in the very highest walks 
of society, have not the most vague 
notion of domestic comfort. To them 
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there is no inconvenience in eating, 
drinking, dressing, and sleeping in the 
same one’ chamber; the waiter may 
be a half-clad frotteur, and the floor 
sanded; the soins de toilette are a 
slight matter, and demand neither 
space nor time, we had almost added, 
nor water ; and a * Frenchman's wash” 
is a proverb for a scrubbing with a 
dry towel. Hence, the source of 
what is so often miscalled fastidious- 
ness in John Bull, and contentment in 
the foreigner. 

Our authoress enters Spain by-the 
Port de Venasque, and the descrip- 
tion of the route is most exciting. 


‘* We were up at five o’clock, and had 
the happiness to see the mountains 
perfectly distinct, and a brilliant morn- 
ing; departure for Spain, of course, 
resolved on. I ina chaise @ porteur, 
carried by two men, with two to relieve, 
for which we are to pay forty franes: 
the rest of the party mounted, and 
our guide, Benoit, carries on his horse 
a portmanteau, and various other 
things—provisions for the men, and a 
leathern wine-bottle, to be used a [’ Es- 
pagnolle, that is, to be held a certain 
distance from the mouth, and the stream 
of wine directed into the mouth, thus 
really ‘making the throat a thorough- 
fare for wine.’ 

‘The ride up the valley was de- 
lightful; woods and mountains, known 
before under the gloomy influence of 
mist and rain, now appeared in all their 
beauty. 

‘““We passed the Tour de Castel 
Bielle, standing out in its fine position, 
and I found that the ‘porteurs’ kept up 
to the usual mountain-pace, for in less 
than an hour we reached the point 
where the road to the Valleé de Lys 
branches off, and we entered the Vallée 
of the Hospice—a valuable property of 
the commune of Luchon. 

““We soon reached the Cagot’s hut. 
The Cagots seem to have ceased to be 
considered as a separate race—the only 

resent distinction being their own 
inclination to remain in the mountains, 
The family occupying this hut lost a 
remarkably fine young man, who was 
killed at Constantine, and their remain- 
ing son has now been drawn in the 
conscription: I saw the wife loading a 
horse with wood, to sell at Luchon. 

‘*We continued to ascend, enjoying 
a good view, of which the Pic de 
Pecade, not visible from Luchon, formed 
the great attraction; it is a complete 
sugar loaf of smooth shist, and looks 
almost as if it had been chiselled. We now 
reached the forest of Charagan, grow- 
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ing very fine beech and fir, with other 
trees, and I saw a large cherry lately 
cut, which is a wood much esteemed for 
building. 

**Soon after leaving the forest, we 
reached the Hospice, having, by degrees, 
neared the great heights, to which, for 
many days we had looked forward 
with so much anxiety; behind us we 
saw the fine pasture height of Sobra 
Bagnieres, and could judge that the 
view from it must be very good, com- 
manding all the heights; a visit to it 
might be combined with the expedition 
to the Valley du Lys.—Mem. for future 
travellers. 

‘** The Hospice is a large, substantial 
house, for which a considerable rent is 
paid; the tenant is obliged to keep the 
road to the Port from the Hospice in 
order, as it is called; and in winter, 
when he descends into the valley, must 
leave bread, wine, and firing in the 
house for the relief of any traveller 
who may call. It is a point of con- 
science, which is almost invariably ob- 
served, to leave money equivalent to 
the quantity of provisions consumed. 
Another trait of honesty connected 
with this passage is the sacredness of 
property eft at the Port de Venasque. 

y law the carriers do not cross the 
frontier; the bales of goods are depo- 
sited at the Port, and there they often 
remain for the day and night, before 
being removed by the parties to whom 
they belong, and yet the plunder of a 
bale is a thing never heard of. And 
whence is this? Is it that scenes like 
these, that the sight of nature in its 
sublimity, the awful terrors of the ava- 
lanche and storm in these high regions, 
have the power of elevating the mind, 
and rendering it incapable of base and 
sordid actions? * 

“A strong religious feeling, too, is 
connected with the pass: it has all been 
consecrated, so that the bodies of those 
lost in the passage may lie in holy 
ground. I was pointed out a spot, at 
the side of one of the small lakes, where 
lie the bodies of five men, who were 
carried away by an avalanche of snow, 
in attempting a passage during the 
winter. It was two months before they 
were discovered. Our eortége stopped 
at the Hospice a few minutes; we 
walked forwards, about to penetrate 
amongst the great heights around us, 
and with a feeling of curiosity as to 
how we were to get on—a feeling des- 
tined to be far more strongly excited. 
We had, from a height reached in a few 
minutes, to halloo loudly, before we 
could move the main body, still linger- 
ing at the Hospice below us.” 


After a short but pleasant excur- 
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sion in Catalonia, Lady Chatterton 
returns to the French side of the 
Pyrenees, and we meet her once more 
at Bagneres; and here we find ap 
amusing contrast pictured between 
the bathing-places in the Pyrenees and 
in Germany. 


‘* We were much surprised at the high 
price of every thing in these Pyrenean 
baths; so much dearer than in Ger. 
many; and it is a comfort to know 
that this cannot be attributed to the 
English, for they are chiefly frequented 
by French; there was, indeed, only one 
English family among all the visitors at 
Luchon. The manner of living is much 
less sociable than in Germany: few 
tables d'héte; no parties; nothing to 
bring people together: every thing ap. 
pears less cheerful, less primitive. La. 
dies, indeed, are much better dressed 
here, but they do not look half so happy 
or cheerful. Certainly, the superior 
beauty of the scenery compensates for 
much ; still I delight in the ‘bad’ life 
of Germany. I say nothing of low 
prices, and facility of conveyance, which 
are great advantages ; but its early 
hours—the pleasant, well-instructed, in- 
tellectual Germans, and travellers of 
other nations, to be met with at the 
tables d’héte—the beautiful music with 
which the ear is gratified—all this is 
more soothing, as well as exhilarating, 
to the spirits of an invalid, than even 
the splendid scenery of the Pyrenees. 
The Germans give me the idea of being 
the happiest, the most rationally happy, 
people on earth; and nothing does 
one so much good as to look on hap- 
piness.” 


Lady Chatterton remarks upon the 
erroneous impressions which are cur- 
rent about the climate of France, 
Germany, and even Italy; and pro- 
nounces that the breezes of Englandure, 
to the full, as exhilarating. We do not 
intend to join issue with her in the 
matter ; albeit, the atmosphere is the 
last thing, in the way of our nationality, 
we shall ever undertake to dispute 
with a foreigner. 


**I do not mean to say,” she conti- 
nues, “that people misrepresent the 
happy state of their feelings when tra- 
velling on the Continent ; but the fact is 
they are wrong in attributing the exhi- 
laration they feel to the climate, whereas 
it probably proceeds from the exciting 
effect of new scenes—as different coua- 
try, interesting places, and perhaps, 
more than any of these, from the fact 
of their getting away from the cares 
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and torments of house-keeping, and 
sundry other annoyances, which home, 
sweet home, sometimes entails ; above 
all, to those who write, meaning to pub- 
lish, there is another and most delicious 
excitement — the hope of amusing and 
interesting others.” 


We, unhappily for ourselves and 
for others, perhaps, know something 
of the latter ; and cerles, we must ac- 
knowledge that we never found our 
journal any solace to our low spirits, 
and our ink is the very last bottle we 
should ever look to to raise our de- 
sponding heart. And here, however 
unwillingly, we must pull up short, 
though, in fact, only at the opening of 
the truly Spanish portion of the book. 
We are certain, however, that in the 
extracts we have given, enough will 
appear to justify all we have said of 
these pleasant volumes, while we have 
left an unreaped harvest of amuse- 
ment to the reader in the remainder 
of the work. 

Next on our list comes Mr. Clifton 
Paris, and a pleasanter traveller we 
would not ask to forgather with. His 
book bespeaks the gentleman and the 
scholar: no sickly cant, no overwrought 
description, no searching for unnatural 
sensations to be expressed in less na- 
tural phrases ; but a manly, unaffected 
Englishman, who, hearing much of 
the Pyrenees, and unable to obtain 
information accurate enough to guide 
his rambles, sets out to explore the 
route himself, and for the benefit of 
others, publishes his notes. 

As a pedestrian, and such he is, his 
volume has more than the common share 
of adventure. Your foot-pad meets 
men and women under circumstances 
that your muffled traveller, in a coupé, 
wots not of. The peasant, en blouse, 
is his fellow-traveller; the way-side 
cabaret his hotel; and if he have 
fewer of the enjoyments which wealth 
and civilization diffuse, en revanche, 
he has the more amusing features of 
a land before him; and the sphere 
of his observation is not limited by 
the glass window of a coach, or the 
directing finger of a cicerone. 

Without dragging our reader over 
the road from Paris, we shall skip 
boldly to Bayonne at once, and present 
our author en route. 


“The first village on the road to- 
wards Pau was Peyéhorade, about twen- 
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ty-one miles distant from Bayonne ; but 
I did not undertake the journey without 
the full expectation of finding some in- 
termediate cottage, or at least some 
convenient spot where I might repose 
for afew hours. The night was beau- 
tiful and moonlight, and the air was 
filled with fragrance. For many a mile 
the country was wild and solitary ; not 
a human being, nor a cottage, nor dwell- 
ing of any description was to be seen; 
and the stillness was unbroken by the 
slightest sound. The road ran in a 
straight direction over a sandy soil, 
skirted on each side by dark pines; 
and had it not been for the oppressive 
weight on my shoulders, the walk would 
have been extremely agreeable. I soon 
found, however, that I was compelled 
to rest every now and then upon the 
stones that were piled by the road-side, 
and at length I felt so utterly exhausted, 
that I sought some nook or snug berth 
among the trees where I might repose 
for the night; but this plan I was com- 
pelled to abandon from the impossibility 
of finding water, without which I could 
not have availed myself of any resting 
place, however inviting it might other- 
wise have been; for I was as thirsty as 
Tantalus; and like him, I imagined at 
every step, from the ideal murmurings 
of water which the wanton breeze 
brought to my ear, that the much- 
desired elixir was at my lip. In such 
a state, what was my delight when [ 
suddenly came upon a cottage shining 
in the moonlight, and evolving wreaths 
of smoke from its good old chimney! 
It was an oasis in the desert, and my lips 
acknowledged it with gratitude after 
having been refreshed by repeated 
draughts of clear cold water. Some 
little time elapsed before I could obtain 
entrance, shouting and thundering at 
the door until the black pines around 
me re-echoed the sound; but such 
efforts were at last rewarded, and I 
was admitted into a room dimly illu- 
minated by glowing logs of wood that 
displayed the comfortable recesses of a 
huge chimney corner. A row of Bay- 
onne hams was hanging from one of the 
massive cross-beams of the ceiling, and 
on the earthy floor lay various house- 
hold implements in picturesque disorder. 
But the inmates whom I encountered 
brought to my mind the shrivelled te- 
nants of St. Michel’s vault,—two 
wretched crones, miserably clothed, 
with withered arms and naked feet, 
and a man of but little better mien and 
dress. Considering the hour of the 
night and the loneliness of the road, 
it was not surprising they should have 
expressed astonishment at my hewn 
intrusion: for aught I know, they might 
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have mistaken me for some phantom, 
had not the pack on my shoulders spoke 
so plainly of this earth and its vanities. 
Upon asking permission to pass the 
night there, I was told that I should 
meet with a little auberge about half a 
mile further on; so after draining their 
water vessel to my heart’s content, I 
resumed my route, and having wearily 
passed the promised half mile, I again 
stood before a dark stone cottage. It 
was involved in the deepest obscurity ; 
no smoke ascended from its chimney, 
and windows and doors were all closed. 
I was, however, unwilling to abandon 
my chance of a lodging without an 
effort, and I accordingly opened a heavy 
battery of fists upon the shutters. It 
had no immediate effect ; it summoned 
forth a dog, which taking up a station 
about six yards in my rear, proved a 
valuable auxiliary; for the shutters 
soon creaked and turned upon their 
hinges, and a figure, evidently aroused 
from its bed, emerged from the case- 
ment into the cool night air, whilst a 
gruff voice demanded the cause of so 
much disturbance ? 

“© ¢A weary traveller,’ said I; 
‘open your door, and give me shelter 
for the night; Iam so exhausted I can 
proceed no further.’ 

““*T have no bed for you,’ was the 
chilling answer; ‘but you will find 
an auberge at a very short distance ;’ 
and he then graphically described the 
house, standing on the side of the road, 
with an earnestness which excited my 
gratitude, and which I mention as 
being highly characteristic of the kind 
feelings that I have ever found among 
the peasantry of France. Few English- 
men, I fancy, when thus summoned 
from their beds at midnight, would 
have treated the disturber of their rest 
with so much courtesy. 

“Having apologised for my abrupt 
interruption of his slumbers, I once 
more started in pursuit of this phantom 
auberge, for such did I begin to regard 
it; another quarter of a mile, however, 
did actually bring me to a whitewashed 
cottage"standing endways on the road. 
All right thought I; but no evidence of 
life appeared from window or chimney, 
neither did its aspect accord with that 
of a house devoted to public accommo- 
dation; appearances, however, are pro- 
verbially deceptive, so, without any 
hesitation, I entered a little farm yard, 
and passing through a colony of snoring 
swine, began, as before, an attack upon 
the window-shutters, but no cries for 
quarter came responsive to the assault ; 
1 might as well have stormed a tomb 
and called upon the dead to answer—it 
was the hall of enchantment, and the 
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sleepers were evidently spell-bound.— 
In this dilemma I accidentally espied an 
old ruinous ladder that leant its crazy 
form against the opening to a chamber, 
which I accordingly ascended, and soon 
found myself in a hay-loft, which ob- 
viously communicated with the house; 
need I say, that I instantly cast my 
load from my back, kicked off my shoes, 
and threw my wearied limbs upon the soft 
hay? And never surely did bed of down 
afford more delightful repose, although 
I must confess, that before I fell into a 
profound sleep, the idea of hungry rats 
crossed my imagination, and I felt some 
instinctive dread that I might not awake 
in the morning with a proper comple- 
ment of toes; but under my circum- 
stances, fancy could not long sustain a 
contention with sleep. 

“At about four the next morning I 
was sufficiently aroused by the Bayonne 
porkers, to observe that the sky was 
red with the coming sun, and that a 
heavy thunder-cloud was sailing along 
the heavens; but so incessant and in 
such various and startling tones was 
the grunting, that after a few inter- 
rupted naps, I determined to rise, and 
having well shaken myself, I prepared 
to astonish the natives by my appear- 
ance. So far from this, however, I was 
received by them as if I had been the 
familiar guest of weeks, which I can 
only explain by supposing that the lazy 
inmates had heard my noisy applica- 
tion for entrance on the previous night, 
but were indisposed to acknowledge the 
summons, although they one and all pro- 
tested to the contrary. 

** The aspect of the interior bore no 
greater resemblance to an auberge than 
did the exterior walls. The host was 
a blacksmith, and was labouring at his 
vocation in an opposite shed; but his 
daughter, who was really a very pretty 
girl—a perfect rose in the wilderness— 
most kindly ministered to my various 
wants ; sod I so far ingratiated myself 
into her favour as to obtain a bow! of hot 
milk—a rare luxury in these parts, as 
it is generally made into cheese. ‘This, 
with an unlimited supply of bread, af- 
forded me an excellent breakfast, and 
at seven o’clock I found myself ready to 
start on my pilgrimage to Peyrthorade.” 


We cannot omit his description of 
Eaux Bonnes, to which he ascends 
from the Vallée d’Ossau. 


‘“* Turning to the left, I now began 
the ascent to Eaux Bonnes, having 
crossed the Gave by a stone bridge 
commanding a scene of striking beauty. 
A stream of the most vivid blue appears 
issuing from the bowels of a huge and 
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precipitous mountain, which, together 
with the green plants that hang round it, 
form a striking contrast to the gloomy 
gorge from which it flows. I advanced 
into this cleft as far as I was able, and 
was greatly tempted by its presiding 
spirits to take one of their deadly baths. 
No water-kelpy could have desired any 
thing more delicious in aspect and trans- 
parency than the rock-imbedded pools 
that lay immediately below; but a cold 
of fearful intensity lurked within their 
depths, and the stranger who rashly 
plunged into them would run a fair 
chance of losing his life. From this 
bridge the road wound up a steep ac- 
clivity in a zigzag direction, which, in 
about half an hour, I found to terminate 
in the little mountain city of Eaux Bon- 
nes. How strangely is this placed! It 
really looks as if it had scampered away 
from the civilized world, and could 
proceed no further, from having in its 
vagrant haste blindly entered a cul de 
sac of mountains, from which there was 
no escape. It principally consists of 
hotels and lodging-houses; and during 
the season, which lasts for the summer 
months, it is crowded by the influx of 
fashionable visitors. You would have 
thought that the whole Parisian world 
had congregated in the different hotels ; 
and I found, as I had expected, that a 
shelter for so wandering and unsettled a 
being as myself could scarcely be pro- 
cured. At one house the sum of five 
franks the night was asked for a wetched 
bed-room, with an aperture which its 
owner poetically entitled a window. I 
believe this is not an unusual demand ; 
but after a further search I succeeded 
in obtaining one for two franks: it was, 
however, but a sorry apartment, situa- 
ted in the roof of the house. 

Every body breakfasts and dines at 
the table d'hote, the charge for which is 
not unreasonable—four francs a head for 
an elegant déjeuné and dinner, inclusive 
of wine. You can have no idea what a 
lively scene the place presented at ten 
and five, the hours for feeding: all the 
inhabitants were then lounging about; 
and as the clock struck, innumerable 
garcons sallied from their respective 
hotels, and sent into the air a hundred 
iron-tongued calls, which were duly 
bandied about by the surrounding 
mountains. The French are essentially 
a sociable people; and there is one 
custom at these watering places that is 
very agreeable to the solitary traveller : 
as soon as the table d’hote is over, the 
greater part of the company adjourn to 
another room called the Salon de la 
Musique, where they find a pianoforte 
and cards; some lady then usually 
places herself at the instrument, and 


the rest of the party sit down to whist, 
or amuse themselves by dancing or 
tonversation. ‘These meetings are ren- 
dered particularly pleasant by the free 
and easy manners, and perfect good- 
breeding of the French. 

I arrived at Eaux Bonnes about mid- 
day, and had no sooner provided myself 
with a lodging than I went in search of 
its well-known cascades. For this pur- 
pose I entered upon the mountain side 
that slopes downwards from the little 
town, which is covered with beech trees 
of great age, wrinkled and distorted into 
a variety of grotesque forms, and is 
accommodated with walks variously 
interlacing each other. Below speeds 
the torrent Valencia, leaping through 
a wild vegetation, and ‘shepherding 
her bright fountains’ down a hun- 
dred falls towards the Vallée d’Ossau. 
Two of these are very remarka- 
ble—the Gros Hétre, and the Eaux 
Bonnes; the former about a mile up 
the stream, and the latter imme- 
diately below the entrance of the 
town. It was to the latter that I now 
bent my steps, and I found it well 
worthy of a visit: the torrent bounds 
rather than falls down a slope of rock, 
in two magnificent curves, with incre- 
dible rapidity and stunning noise, the 
broken water being received in a circu- 
lar pool, begirt with cliffs, and literally 
canopied by rainbows! It is 


* The sheeted silver’s waving column ;’ 


and in its undulations unlike any other 
cascade I have ever seen. I remained 
so long at the foot of this wild fall, that 
I had not time to pay my devoirs to the 
spirit of the Gros Hétre; but I wan- 
dered up the course of the stream, and 
encountered numerous cascades of minor 
importance.” 


Again— 


** When at Eaux Chaudes I had in- 
spected my map of the Pyrenees, and 
thereon seen marked a certain Lae de 
l’Ours in the neighbourhood of Gabas ; 
the name looked well; the Lake of the 
Bear promised a wild and solitary scene, 
and I had half resolved, in the vagrant 
freedom of pedestrianism, to undertake 
a pilgrimage to it. The only difficulty 
in the execution of this project was 
my ignorance of its situation and dis« 
tance; but while I was hesitating as 
to the wisdom of proceeding under 
the sole guidance of my map, the colos- 
sal landlady entered the room, and I 
questioned her as to the facility of 
its access, and whether I could visit 
it by the daylight that yet remained. 
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She answered, it was a long way dis- 
tant, that the road to it was a ladder 
of broken rocks, an ascent that was 
most difficult and Jaborious, and that it 
would be impossible to go there and 
return before sunset; ‘ but,’ she added, 
‘there is an old man below who is on 
the point of starting for the lake, and 
he will, no doubt, be happy to act as 
guide, should you wish it.’ This 
was most desirable; and I instantly 
expressed a wish to beintroduced to him, 
and accordingly in about two minutes he 
entered, and cenetaliy volunteered his 
services. He was one of a party who 
were tending a herd of three hundred 
cattle on the higher mountain pastures, 
and he was about to return, with his 
donkey and a supply of bread, from a 
foraging excursion to these lower 
regions. His appearance was agreea- 
ble: he wore a highland garb, the 
round cap of Bearn, a jacket which he 
now carried over his shoulders, knee- 
breeches and leggings, all of the same 
rough woollen materials, and of a 
russet-brown colour; long black hair 
flowed down his back, he was exceed- 
ingly deaf, and appeared of extreme 
age. He said I must make up my mind 
to sleep in his cabane, and be content 
with black bread and milk, his only 
fare; and he warned me of the proba- 
bility of a mist on the morrow that 
might obstruct my plan of ascending to 
the lake. I, nevertheless, joyfully ac- 
cepted these conditions, being quite 
ready for any adventure, and equally 
indifferent as to food and lodgings. 
Accordingly, we sallied forth at about 
half- past one for the wild residence of 
my ‘old man of the mountain.” Our 
labour commenced by climbing a path 
which greatly reminded me of the 
Faulhorn, so alpine was the character 
of the surrounding scenery: it led 
through gloomy pine-woods, over roar- 
ing torrents, and up rocky and pre- 
cipitous ascents ; but our pace was not 
fatiguing, as my companion had at- 
tained his sixty-ninth year, and he drove 
before him a donkey of about the same 
age, possessed with a strange spirit of 
contradiction, and with an appetite per- 
fectly marvellous. Ascending by the side 
of the stream, we suddenly came upon 
a surprising scene of havoc and desola- 
tion: an avalanche of snow, set in 
motion by the warmth of the previous 
spring, had fallen headlong down a 
steep gully in the mountain, torn a path 
through the forest, and finally settled 
at the bottom of the gorge, damming up 
the waters with its icy mass and the 
wreck of trees. Its destructive bulk had 
diminished during the heats of summer ; 
but the open gap, the shattered rocks 
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and firs, and aremnant of snow that 
yet impeded the torrent, bore evidence 
of the catastrophe. Some little way 
from this scene of devastation we 
mounted a crumbling ridge, without a 
blade of grass to enliven it; but having 
gained the summit, we stood upon a 
plateau of velvet green, surrounded by 
wooded heights, and studded with moss- 
grown rocks. No enthusiast could have 
desired a more suitable spot for the 
worship of Dame Nature, and I felt 
almost inclined to turn hermit, that I 
might sit me down there as her votary; 
upon reconsidering the matter, however, 
it appeared more prudent to leave the 
wolves and isards in the uninterrupted 
enjoyment of their possessions, 

** We here halted for atime, as the old 
man’s bones began to ache, and the 
donkey was seized with an appetite too 
ravenous to be resisted. A conversa- 
tion accordingly commenced between 
the highlander and myself, but it was 
carried on with some difficulty. His 
deafness would have been proof against 
the thunder of the avalanche, and his 
French was sadly confounded by patois. 
I succeeded, however, in satisfying his 
inquiries—whether there were mountains 
and wolves in England—whether my 
country was very far distant—and whe- 
ther I was the eldest son; and then I sent 
forth a protest, at the top of my voice, 
against an assertion he made, that 1 
must be very, very rich; although I 
doubt not, that the sum I had then in my 
possession would have been a fortune 
in the eyes of the poor highlander. 

** Hitherto we had been climbing the 
roots of the Pic du Midi de Pau, as 
if we had meditated the ascent of that 
mountain, but at this point we turned 
to the right, and bore down towards the 
bank of the torrent, where the ass had 
to be unpacked previous to its being 
driven through the stream, since the 
slight pine bridge that was thrown 
across was not of sufficient breadth or 
strength to sustain it. After this pas- 
sage we began the labour of the excur- 
sion; my highland guide having here 
thought proper to protect his naked 
feet by immersing them in a huge pair 
of sabots or wooden shoes, We as- 
cended by a crooked path of rock 
through wild firs, and immediately op- 
posite to the Pic du Midi; so you may 
well imagine the grandeur of the scenery. 
This famous mountain is barren and pre- 
cipitous, soaring aloft in a huge cone, 
and having a notch in its impending 
crest, like a pair of gaping jaws, with 
which it would seem eager to grasp the 
heavens. I should think it impossible 
to find a better point for viewing it than 
that afforded by this ascent; and to 
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those who, being struck by its singular 
form and wild aspect, as seen from the 
Parc at Pau, may wish to view the 
giant nearer, I could give no better ad- 
vice than that they should undertake a 
pilgrimage to the Lac de l'Ours. 

‘** Among the rocks of this wilderness 
we met three young mountaineers con- 
ducting a white steed to the country be- 
low. As a matter of course, they took 
off their caps to me, for such even is the 
universal custom among these sons of 
nature, and then they laughed and joked 
with the old man, with whom they 
seemed on terms of familiarity, proba- 
bly belonging to the same settlement. 
I was very much struck with the mag- 
nificent appearance of one of them: he 
was upwards of six feet in height, with 
dark curling hair, full expressive eyes, 
and with a mouth that disclosed a row of 
teeth as white as they were regular. 
He — where I was going, and then 
wished me every delight and i iness : 
such is the innate politeness of a French- 
man, even in his most uncivilized con- 
dition. 

The air now became sharp and 
chilly; we had left the shelter of the 
pine woods, and had entered the open 
regions of pasture, where nothing met 
the eye but huge rocks, gorges deep and 
dangerous, wherein the snow yet lay 
unmelted, and a wild expanse of grass 
bedecked with the purple flower of the 
Tris. About five o’clock in the day, 
my aged guide and his donkey came to 
a sudden pause in the midst of an assem- 
blage of granite boulders; but my eye 
unacquainted as yet with mountain 
dwellings, did not comprehend the ob- 
ject of our delay; the old man, however, 
began to unpack, and upon observing a 
= of stones that appeared to have 
een artificially arranged, I was told 
that it was the hut where I was to pass 
the night. This wild habitation, com- 
posed of pieces of rock, roughly piled 
together, to the height of four or five 
feet, was covered in by rude planks of 
pine wood, which in turn were kept in 
their places by an outer layer of stones. 
Stooping low, I entered, and found two 
highlanders asleep, covered with bear- 
skins and heavy cloaks, upon a raised 
platform, composed of the loves of the 
fir which occupied the whole cabane, 
with the exception of a narrow strip at 
the end, where a wood fire was burning, 
before which I eagerly seated myself, 
and was soon joined by my venerable 

uide, who invited me out to eat some 
lack bread, and drink a bowl of milk 
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with him after our fatigues. Upon is- 
suing forth, the air felt both cold and 
wintry, and was strongly contrasted 
with the temperature to which 1 had 
been lately accustomed, whence I in- 
ferred the great elevation of my present 
position. I perceived that we were 
among barren summits and dreary hills 
of grass, and at length I discerned the 
tawny cattle* hitherto lost to my care~ 
less eye, from the immensity of the 
slopes upon which they were feeding. 
The dews now began to fall, and tho 
mists to boil up from the deep gulf 
below, and ere T had finished my rude 
repast, they came careering along the 
mountain sides, and shortly involved us 
in a premature night. 

‘‘ There is nothing, certainly, inelevated 
regions more calculated to startle and 
rivet the stranger, than the aspect and 
conduct of the clouds when viewed for 
the first time ; but to appreciate fully the 
novelty of their appearance, he should be 
placed in some elevated valley, in which 
there is nothing to remind him that he 
stands at any considerable elevation: he 
must then surely be amazed when he views 
the mist, instead of falling imperceptibly 
from the sky as seen from below, sweep . 
ing bodily towards him in wild and tu- 
multuous columns. How well have its 
mystic freaks and unearthly appearance 
been described by the magic pen of 
Byron— 

* The mists boil up around the glaciers, the clouds 

Rise curling fast beneath me, white and sulphury,’ 

‘* Yet it is requisite to view them with 
the eye rather than the imagination, to 
become fully impressed with the strange- 
ness of their appearance ; there is some~ 
thing so colossal in the vast size of their 
convolutions, when compared with the 
specks of cattle on the mountain side 
over which they are sweeping; some- 
thing so wild in the manner in which 
they whirl around, and such stateliness 
in their more sober movements, now 
weaving their flimsy texture into an 
impenetrable veil, and now separating 
to give the overshadowed ground ano- 
ther gleam of sunlight.” 


After an unsuccessful attempt to 
pass the mountains to Luz, in which 
Mr. Paris encounters considerable dan- 
ger, a new hazard presents itself:— 


‘I had walked for about an hour 
through the darkness of this solitary 
region, when I found myself marching 
abruptly into the midst of a recumbent 


* «There is a breed of cattle peculiar to the Pyrenees: they are diminutivo 
‘in stature, and universally of a tawny colour.” 
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flock of sheep. To be attacked by the 
dogs was the work of a moment ; and as 
they were five in number, their assault 
soon wore a most menacing aspect. At 
the critical moment, however, when the 
angry animals seemed inclined to make a 
dash upon me, the shepherd came roaring 
from Ris cabane, and order was imme- 
diately restored. Although in no tran- 
quil mood, I could not help admiring the 
obedience and sagacity of my noble as- 
sailants : they walked quietly away with- 
out any suppressed ‘growl or skulking 
demeanour, seeming to say that they 
attacked me with no particular malice, 
but for the purpose of summoning their 
master, who would now inquire my 
business. The Pyrenean dog ranks 
among the noblest of his kind, and is as 
remarkable for docility as for strength 
and courage : he is not the drover of the 
flock—to drive it here and there, or to 
keep it together; on the contrary, he 
walks in advance, and leads it to the 
mountain side, or towards evening to 
the cabane of the shepherd. His prin- 
cipal duty, however, is to defend his 
fleecy charge from the wolf ‘or bear ; 
and should either venture an attack, he 
unhesitatingly gives battle, and gene- 
rally comes off the victor. These fine 
animals will always salute the passing 
stranger, as he journeys over the moun- 
tains, but will seldom, I believe, do more 
than menace ; lifting a stone will keep 
them ata distance ; or should they come 
to closer quarters, a blow over their legs 
with your stick, as the guides affirm, 
will immediately command respect. At 
night, of course, their attack may be 
dangerous.” 


At Partecosa, the inquisitive charac- 
ter of the Spaniard strikes our travel- 
ler, and he is struck by the American 
delineation with which the scrutiny is 
exercised :-— 


** Neverhave I seen any thing at all 
approaching the determination with 
which they stared at us; I would have 
wagered them against the American 
who looked the bark off the tree, and we 
naturally began to inquire whether there 
might not be something very extraordi- 
nary in our appearance; nor was their 
intent gaze all we had to encounter— 
they stood around us in a circle earnestly 
talking with each other, and commenting 
upon every mouthful we eat, and how 
we eat it. We were not, however, tle 
least abashed, for hunger quashes diffi- 
dence, and indeed we felt some pride in 
exhibiting ourselves at feeding time.” 


We cannot leave this truly delight. 
ful volume without a longing to tra- 
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verse the country it pictures. The little 
vignettes which are drawn and engraved 
on wood by the author, are done with 
taste and feeling, and occasionally pre- 
sent us with effects of mountain scenery 
grander than any thing we see in the 
Tyrol or the Swiss. There is a cha- 
racter of truthfulness about the de- 
scriptions, which every reader will be 
struck with; and the veriest seeker 
after amusement may read the descrip- 
tion of escapes and adventures in this 
little ramble with an interest which few, 
very few works of fiction could present 
any thing to vie with. That Mr. Paris 
may write soon again, and that we 
may be among his readers we sincerely 
wish, and with this must say our good- 
bye. 

The travelling physician, and he it is 
who stands next on our muster roll, 
is a different style of traveller from 
either of the preceding. Not jour- 
neying pour se destraire, like Lady 
Chatterton; nor braving the dangers of 
flood and precipice, like our Cam- 
bridge friend, in search of the grand 
and the picturesque ; his life has been 
passed among men and cities; his 
career made travelling not an end but 
a means, less an amusement than an 
occupation. Adopting the duties of a 
travelling physician at his outset in 
life, partly’ on reasons of health—the 
climate of England being pronounced 
fatal to him—he starts on his first 
tour with Lord . 


‘*In the month of September, 1819, I 
was introduced to his lordship, and I 
shall never = the impression that 
my patient made upon me. I saw all 
the features of consumption traced upon 
his face, and I must have expressed this 
by my own (one of the most treache- 
rous ever allotted to man) for as soon as 
we left the room, the surgeon said to me, 
* I see you think it is all over with him. 
You are right, I am afraid ; but still 
he may live some time.’ 

If I had none of those bashful, fear- 
ful feelings, which some anticipate in 
their first introduction to those of a su- 
perior rank, still I had very different 
sentiments after this interview from 
those which I had previously entertained. 
I found his lordship mild and condescend- 
ing, affable in his manners, and he wore 
an agreeable smile upon his face which 
was at the same time captivating and 
dignified. I thought that I could trace 
even in the lengthened mien and haggard 
appearance no ordinary marks of intel- 
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lect. There was-something, however, 
restless about him ; an agitation of mind, 
evinced by his bodily movements, and a 
certain decision in his tone, which per- 
haps bordered upon obstinacy. His was 
a mind which evidently would not re- 
main a moment unoccupied. There was 
no approach to a state of rest. Such 
was my first impression, and it was a 
true one. ‘This was the feature in the 
composition which alone brought us into 
contact, for the feverish brain had de- 
stroyed the outer man, and was now 
gnawing the vitals. It was arranged 
that I should leave the party in Lon- 
don and proceed solus to Dover, where 
they would join me the following day. 
I got to Dover, and into the heart of 
the town without perceiving it, so 
dense was the fog, at six o’clock in the 
morning, in the month of September. 
I went to bed, it was Sunday morn- 
ing, and when I had refreshed myself 
with a little broken sleep, and with a 
good breakfast, I began to reflect upon 
the nature of things in general, and my 
own affairs in particular. My first idea 
was naturally to commence my journal. 
I began by philosophising upon my pre- 
sent situation. It was certainly a new 
one to me. I was placed in circum- 
stances, which I could hardly, in the pro- 
bability of events, ever have anticipated. 
When I began seriously to reflect, 
therefore, how I came to be so, it pro- 
duced a mental excitement, which those 
only can understand, who, like myself, 
have suddenly passed into such opposite 
states; nor can even they appreciate 
it, unless, at the same age, they have 
possessed the same enthusiasm as my- 
self, I had lately recovered from an 
alarming illness, and my nerves still 
viweiel unite its effects. I had quitted 
Edinburgh under disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances, having been obliged to re- 
sign an official situation in the infirmary, 
which, at that period of my medical 
career, promised to be most conducive 
to my success. Upon quitting Scotland, 
I knew not whither I was going, nor 
what means I should find to carry into ef- 
fect what was then indeed the one thing 
needful, viz., the restoration of my health. 
My funds were not ample, hardly suffi- 
cient, indeed, to take me to Lisbon, 
could I find no other port where I 
might drop my anchor. I was far from 
a destitute, it is true, but my pride 
would not allow me to apply to friends 
for pecuniary assistance, I had received 
letters from my father, who was in 
France, authorising me to draw upon 
him for a hundred pounds ; but the last 
time we parted we had an altercation 
upon that subject, and I had almost 
resolved never to apply again to that 
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source. It was-an impious resolution, 
begotten in pride and reared in ingra- 
titude. 

‘* Such were my feelings two months 
previous, and they were wrought to ex- 
cess by the little power my fever left 
me to resistthem. How ditferently did 
I find myself situated at the present 
moment. I was at once turning my 
professional studies to account, and 

utting into my pocket what I had 
con putting into my head. I was about 
to work out my temporal subsistence ; 
and how easy, how amiable did the task 
appear! The same excess of feeling, 
which once depressed me beyond what 
was absolutely probable, now raised me 
above all possibility; for no one ever so 
little reduced to practice the golden rule 
of Horace—‘ equam servare mentem.’ I 
imagined myself, therefore, at once 
launched into fashionable life, and was 
travelling physician to an English no- 
bleman, about to set out upon his tra- 
vels. How sweetly smooth did the future 
appear to me; my success I considered 
certain, I had the first interest, which 
would protect and patronize me in fu- 
ture. I imagined myself already prac- 
tising in St. James’s, my carriage wait- 
ing at the door, until I had dismissed my 
morning patients. This, and similarly 
extravagant misconceptions of my real 
situation worked upon my imagination, 
always prone to look forward to a bril- 
liant future—always paying the price of 
its ardour in the disappointment of the 
present. How different did the thing 
really appear when peas in its true 
colours. What was I, and what was I 
about todo? A youth, who with some 
hundred more of his companions had 
got a medical diploma, and, by a lucky 
concatenation of events, was allowed to 
accompany a family to the south of 
France, who might repay themselves 
for the inconvenience such a guest might 
cause them, by some trifling services 
which he might render them.” 


This extract will put the reader 
sufficiently au courant to the manner 
of the doctor and his intentions; he 
will see that he has to deal with a 
shrewd, ready-witted son of the north, 
whose natural quickness is no bad com- 
pensation for hisignoranceof the world. 
The difficulties of a new position, the 
strangeness of a novel situation, have 
already struck him; but one can see 
in the few brief words he lets fall, that 
he is prepared to meet the roughs of 
life, and in the adage of his country— 


“To put the stout heart to the stiff 
brae.” 
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His dignity, which at first is offended 
at his being consigned to the “ calash” 
with the femme de chambre “ for a com- 
panion, he sees it better to put in his 
pocket; and after indulging a sulky fit 
for the “first half stage”’—we ques- 
tion if an Irishman had found the ar- 
rangement so faulty—he cheers up and 
becomes happy in the evening. 

The party to which he is attached 
proceed southward in search of cli- 
mate; and we have a lively, pleasant 
account of the journey, without, how- 
ever, any thing very new or original. 
He remarks, with great truth, on the 
almost universal error that in England 
attributes a character of salubrity to 
the climate of Mont-Pellier, which 
place is deserted at once by the natives 
when attacked with chest disease ; and 
the few observations which occur here 
are well and wisely presented. There 
are in reality no such mistakes cur- 
rent in our country as those concerning 
the climate of particular parts of the 
Continent. The most part of Eng- 
lish writers deciding this difficult 
question on the experience of a summer 
excursion, and with little deference to 
the opinions of the local physicians, 
or any attention whatever to hospital 
statistics. 

The patient lord becomes daily 
worse, and, after enduring the well- 
known vicissitudes of the fell malady 
to which he is subject, sinks into de- 
bility and dies. 

The doctor is again upon the world, 
and “had only to think of returning 
home.” 


“Upon arriving at Bourdeaux, I 
found that a new schooner, fitted up in 
a superior style, had just arrived on her 
first trip from Southampton, whither 
she was again bound in a few days. I 
had nicked my time, and after taking a 
cordial leave of the family, from which 
I had received every kindness, I em- 
barked on the first of May on board the 
Britannia. There were only three pas- 
sengers besides myself. The wind was 
not fair, so that we dropped down 
slowly with the stream on a fine evening, 
admiring the banks of the Garonne, 
now rich in vegetation; for here the 
season was far advanced, and it seemed 
to be already summer. At nightfall the 
spires of the cathedral were still visible. 
I climbed the mast to take a long and 
last farewell of one of the finest cities 
in Europe. I was still young and en- 
thusiastic, and I found myself about to 
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quit a country in which I had passed 
eight months so pleasantly ; and forget- 
ting, perhaps, how much this enjoyment 
was attributable to my patrons, I felt 
as if I could have remained there for 
ever. I could say, at least, with Mar 
Stuart, ‘ That my heart was still 
there.’” 


After an unsuccessful attempt to 
become physician to a London dispen- 
sary—the failure in which, however 
humorously told, we can scarcely re- 
gret, such is the plasticity of moral 
and manly feeling displayed by the 
doctor in his canvas—he establishes 
himself once more in town; and, by 
joining various learned societies and 
scientific bodies, endeavours, as he 
expresses it, “ to be continually before 
the profession.” The picture is a 
painful one, and we should read it 
with increased depression, had we any, 
the slightest sympathy for him who 
endured it; but happily for us and 
for him, the web of his nature was 
not of any frail and delicate texture, 
and we never feared for him, and, 
accordingly, we were right. 


“I had been suffering from a local 
complaint for some time—a continued 
relaxation and elongation of the uvula, 
which London air always produces with 
me; and I called upon Mr. i 
surgeon in He received me with 
that suavity and urbanity of manner 
which were always characteristic of 
him, and told me what to do, begging 
me to call upon him in afew days. I 
did so, and being better myself, was 
sorry to find him suffering from a ner- 
vous affection. 

*** Can you tell me what is good for 
nervous deafness?’ he asked me in an 
irritated tone. ‘I shall lose my hearing 
altogether ; what is good for it ?’ 

*** Remove the nervousness, and the 
deafness will depart,’ I replied, ‘out 
at the same gate;’ and remembering 
Lucretius, I continued—‘ Lenis enim 
mens est et mire mobilis ipsa.’ He 
rallied immediately. 

*** Oh, you have hit the mark!’ he 
exclaimed; ‘you know me too well 
already. Will you dine with me to- 
morrow? I have a few medical friends.’ 

‘* I bowed assent, and repaired at the 
usual hour, when I was introduced to 
the family. Fortune favours the brave ; 
and it neganes that I took an active 
part in the dinner conversation, my 
mind being stored with the topics which 
by chance turned up. Iremember it was 
upon the migration of birds, a subject 
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which, from my ifftimacy with the late 
Dr. Leache, had interested me a great 
deal, 

‘**T paid, indeed, almost daily visits 
at that time to the British Museum, 

** The day passed off gaily. I played 
my rubber, made another happy quota- 
tion, as I dealt— 


* Troy owes to Homer what whist owes to Hoyle.’ 


and turned up a trump. The rubber 
finished, I made my bow, and de- 
parted. 

‘* A few days afterwards I received a 
three-corned note, begging me to call at 
my leisure. I soon found leisure to call, 
and going into the room Mr. met 
me, and, putting a packet of letters into 
my hand, told me to take them home, 
and read them at my convenience.—‘ If 
the thing will suit you—and I must 
apologise to you for making the appli- 
cation—pray let me know before to- 
morrow’s post. I am too much engaged 
to talk over the matter with you at 
present.’ 

**T hurried home, as may well be 
imagined, to examine the contents of this 
packet, from which, through the influ- 
ence of secret presentiment, I anticipa- 
ted much good. It proved to be a re- 
quest from to engage a physician 
to reside five years in Paris in a no- 
bleman’s family. A carte blanche was 
left as to terms, and the recommenda- 
tion of my friend was all that seemed 
required to insure me the situation. 
I need not say that I accepted the 
offer, and authorized my friend to ar- 
range the business for me.” 


Five hundred per annum for five 
annums was not to be rejected; and 
I found myself once more at; Do- 
ver. Upon arriving at Calais, he had 
some difficulty in getting his medi- 
cine chest through the custom-house, 
and without his doctorial title had not 
succeeded. This was the only time in 
his travels such a rank gave him any 
advantage. ‘ I would recommend my 
colleagues to sink the doctor in tra- 
velling abroad, if they wish to be 
considered gentlemen. The term doc- 
tor in France is_ decidedly canaille.” 

This is perfectly correct: no fo- 
reigner has any, the slightest notion of 
the position enjoyed by the English 
physician in his own country ; nor can 
he be made to understand the estima- 
tion a man is held in who has access 
to the intimacy of the highest persons 
in the land, not as the mere agent to 
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relieve pain and suffering, but on 
terms of confidence and close friend- 
ship. The rate of remuneration has 
much more to do with this than per- 
haps people generally suppose. The 
high fee of the English physician is a 
guarantee for a certain amount of 
acquirement, education, and breeding ; 
and there can be but little respect paid 
to him whose honoraire is something 
about the fare of a cab, and rather 
less than half the payment to a hair- 
dresser. Besides, to do nothing, to 
have no art or metier, is the sine qua 
non of foreign gentility. Your count 
or baron, the tenth son of a poor 
father, would rather struggle through 
life how he can, depending on rouge 
et noir for his coat, and the friendship 
of an actress for his dinner, than adopt 
an honest calling. There is, properly 
speaking, no middle class on the Con- 
tinent. The lawyer, the doctor, the 
clergy, are all drawn from the very 
humblest walks of life; and that pe- 
culiar rank which in England unites 
within itself the learning, the breeding, 
the polish, and the refinement of the 
very highest class, with the industry, 
energy, and enterprise of the working 
order, has no ‘existence abroad ;— 
while with us no rank, however eleva- 
ted—no wealth, however vast, can 
absolve a man from the calls which 
the public feel they have a right to 
make on his time and services. On 
the Continent, the miserable possessor 
of two hundred per annum would 
scorn to add to his narrow fortune by 
any effort of his own. 

We now pass on to the doctor's 
second patron :— 


‘* The prince was a man who lived 
for the day, and only thought of the 
morrow as able to procure him possibly 
more entertainment than to-day. He 
seldom read, and if he did, it was only 
a pamphlet, or the last new novel by 
Avocat. With politics he never trou- 
bled himself, or he had, perhaps, been 
too much troubled by them. As re- 
garded general literature, however, he 
seemed to be quite au fait; he knew the 
merits of most authors, and could 
equally point out their defects. Speak 
of chemistry, he seemed thoroughly 
acquainted with the principles of the 
science. Physics he had a natural talent 
for, and was often occupied in inventing 
some plan to counteract the loss in 
vertical motion, He was a very fair 
mathematician. He was an excellent 
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modern linguist, and could speak half 
a dozen languages fluently. He knew 
nothing of the classics. His conversa- 
tion was replete with anecdote, for his 
memory was most retentive, and he 
turned every thing he heard to his own 
account; he made it, in fact, his own. 
So far from appearing to have neglected 
his education, he seemed, on the con- 
trary, to have studied a great deal; 
and yet his whole information was de- 
sired from what he had picked up in 
conversation, and little from books. 
His social powers were great, and as 
he was not pedantic, but gallant and 
amiable in the extreme, so he was 
adored by the fair sex. ‘The character 
drawn by Segur of the famous Potemkin 
would apply, in many respects, to the 
prince :— 

*** Personne n’avait moins lu que lui, 
peu de gens étaient plus instruits. 
ll avait causé avec des hommes habiles 
dans toutes les professions, dans toutes 
les sciences, dans tous les arts. On ne 
sut jamais mieux pomper et s’approprier 
la savoir des autres. I] aurait étonné 
dans une conversation un littérateur, un 
artiste, un artisan, et un théologien. 
Son instruction n’était pas profonde, 
mais elle était fort étendue. II n’ap- 
profondissait rien, mais il parlait bien 
de tout.’ 

“To return to the prince, I may 
observe, that his occupations were most 
trivial. He would rise at five o'clock, 

ut on his robe de chambre, and sit at 
is table in his study till ten or eleven 
o'clock, a.m. During the whole of this 
time he was employed in sketching 
something upon paper, chewing the 
corner of his pocket-handkerchief, and 
taking snuff; wholly absorbed in these 
occupations, he hardly lifted his head 
from the table until he was summoned 
to breakfast. Then his latent faculties 
became free, and he would converse 
during the whole of this repast with his 
maitre d’ hotel, or his cook, if he had 
no other company. He seldom, how- 
ever, was driven to such expedients, 
for as his table had the first reputation, 
there were seldom wanting guests in the 
shape of cousins or nephews, or even of 
intimate friends. This repast, which 
generally lasted an hour, was always 
taken in the robe de chambre : and then 
he retired again to his cabinet, where 
he remained until it was time to dress 
himself for the more important duties 
of the day; such as are performed by 
aman with plenty of money, and with- 
out any official occupation, in the most 
dissipated city in Europe. It was a 
promenade with the Duchess of ——, 
or the Countess of ——, perhaps it was 
in paying court to the king, or more 
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probably in doing nothing at all, with 
which he occupied himself till dinner 
time.” 


We shall spare our readers the 
sketch of the cook and the secretary 
of the prince’s household, arcades 
ambo ! and pass on to a lively account 
of two more interesting personages :— 


** During my stay in Paris I became 
acquainted with two professional men 
who once excited great interest in Eu- 
rope. The tomb has now closed over 
both, and their systems will probably, 
ere long, find repose in the vault of the 
founders.” ‘ : : ° . 

“I first met with Dr. Gall at a 
patient’s breakfast table. He was busily 
employed in eating dried salmon, for 
which his organs of taste seemed to 
have been particularly created. His 
first expression startled me a little, and 
the more so as it was in a hotel in the 
Faubourg St. Germain. 

*** Tout ce qui est ultra est béte,’ 
said the doctor, as he was criticising the 
conduct of one of his patients, who, not 
having attended to the doctor's in- 


junctions, was suffering for his disobe- 


dience by confinement to bed. 

** ¢ Permettez moi de vous presenter 
le Médecin de mon frére,’ said the lady 
of the house, interrupting him, ‘ c’est 
un Anglais.’ 

‘* The doctor rose and bowed in honour 
of my country. Several common-place 
phrases were interchanged between us, 
But nothing which passed denoted any 
thing extraordinary in the mental en- 
dowments of the phrenologist. Still as 
I gazed upon his brow, I seemed to see 
indelibly imprinted the iron character 
of his soul; the stern, unyielding phy- 
siognomy, which scarce allowed a smile 
to play upon it. His countenance was 
one, however, expressive of great intel- 
lect ; for thus far we will go, but no 
farther, that the head is the ‘ mansion 
of the mind, and the index of its powers.’” 


‘*IT made Dr. Spurzheim’s acquaint- 
ance under different circumstances. I 
was introduced to Dr. Gall as a physi- 
cian; I first saw Dr. Spurzheim in the 
professor’s chair delivering a lecture to 
a small class whom he had assembled in 
the Rue de Seine. 

*** T cannot think, gentlemen, how it 
is that travellers have never paid any 
attention to the heads of their fellow- 
creatures. They make long voyages 
by sea and land, and measure stones 
and columns ; and yet we never hear of 
their having examined the form and 
figure of men’s skulls, It is to me truly 
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extraordinary ;’ arid then he held u 

two horses’ heads to point out the dif- 
ference, in moral qualities, between an 
English and French horse. He asserted 
that French horses are more vicious 
than English, but that French milliners 
possessed the fitting organs, and ad- 
justed gowns to ladies’ waists beyond 
all comparison better than British fe- 
male oere. Who can dispute the fact ?’ 

‘**T listened with interest and atten- 
tion to the doctor’s lecture; and his 
anecdotes, in illustration of reason and 
instinct, were so amusing, that I conti- 
nued to attend him regularly throughout 
the whole of his course. He did not con- 
vince me, however, of the truth of his 
system as a whole, although I was con- 
vinced of much that he asserted. 

‘** No two men ever differed more in 
their physiognomies, nor in their moral 
characters than these two professors of 
phrenology. 

* Dr. Spurzheim’s physiognomy indi- 
cated every thing which was kind and 
benevolent, and he was what he ap- 
pe A better man never lived. He 

ad, perhaps, too great faith in his own 
opinions. As to the countenance of 
Gall, I should say that it indicated that 
feeling had been absorbed in interest, 
and that it betrayed a disbelief in every 
thing, and even in his own system ; and 
if the world judges rightly, such was 
really the case. In conversing with 
several of the French professors upon 
this subject, I found them unanimously 
of this opinion,” 


After a short visit to England, where 
he meets his old friends once more, 
the doctor returns to his patron, and 
sets out for Poland, passing first 
through Alsace. 


‘* Tt is difficult to draw a line of de- 
markation between two countries that 
have no natural boundaries, and such is 
the case with France and Germany on 
this side of the Rhine; the country is 
neither French nor German. The lan- 
guage, the looks, and even the manners 
of the people, all bespeak a blending of 
character, that has nothing purely ori- 
ginal. You feel and see that you are 
entering another country, and yet the 
gradation of difference is so trifling, 
that you are puzzled to find out in what 
it directly consists. You are placed in 
a kind of purgatory, and anxiously 
await the moment that shall transport 
you into regions which have a more de- 
fined character. If you occasionally meet 
a peasant with a large slouched hat, or 
an Israelite in his Jewish gabardine, 

ou imagine yourself no longer in 
rance; but when the postillion at the 
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end of the stage tells you in very polite 
Erench, that he has driven you very 
well, you find that you are not in 
Germany. 

“It was not till we arrived at the 
village of St. Avold, very prettily situ- 
ated, and surrounded by hills and forests, 
that we could be made fully sensible 
that we were quitting La Grande Nation. 
The style of architecture of its church 
differs entirely from any thing we had 
seen in France; but, on the other hand, 
an inscription only half effaced, over its 
any leaves no doubt that the Revo- 
ution proceeded to the very frontiers. 
‘Le peuple Frangaise reconnait I’exis- 
tence d’un Etre supréme, et l'immorta- 
lité de l’'ame.’ Such is the noble decla- 
ration of the French people. With this 
exception, we might have imagined our- 
selves emerged from the territories of 
this enlightened nation. Many little 
differences were here visible. The pea- 
sant smoked his pipe over a mug of beer ; 
salted cucumbers and sauer kraut were 
served for dinner, and the ostler, de- 
manding a pittance for putting-to the 
horses, observed that it was the last 
town in France, and that ‘cela com- 
mence ici.’ 

**It would have been more congenial 
to my wishes to have embarked at Mainz, 
and have navigated the Rhine as far as 
Cologne; to have seen the embryo of 
one of the finest cathedrals ever medi- 
tated by architectural imagination; to 
have seen fifty churches, and whatever 
else the town may be proud of; but this 
was not in our march route, and follow- 
ing orders, we crossed the Rhine at 
Mainz, over a bridge of boats. Here, 
at the confluence of the Main, it rolls 
proudly and rapidly along, as if conscious 
of its superiority over other European 
streams, and proud of the hosts of bat- 
tles which once made it blush. It was 
but a hasty glimpse which we could en- 
joy of its bubbling waters, and yet the 
momentary view was long enough for 
the mind to conjure up a thousand asso- 
ciations, a history of our world,—for 
Europe is a world to us. 

‘We arrived at Frankfort in time 
for dinner, and lodged in the Zeil, 
famous for the number of its magnificent 
hotels. They are like so many palaces; 
and the internal arrangement and clean- 
liness are not surpassed by the Pulteney 
in Piccadilly, nor the Clarendon in Bond- 
street. There is the difference, how- 
ever, of fifty per cent. in the charges, 
and on the right side too, which gives 
them a decided advantage, and insures 
them plenty of guests to partake of 
their excellent cheer. I could at this 
time read German tolerably well, having 
devoted some time to it in Paris; but 
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speaking it was out of the question, yet 
I did contrive to say to the waiter, 
‘geben sie uns ein recht gut mittags- 
essen,’ and, what is more, he under- 
stood me too, and fulfilled the orders 
given to him. Such a dinner I shall 
never forget ; it was a perfect era in my 
existence; it was a triumph of two of 
the senses over the other three : who can 
forget such a circumstance? We may 
forget the style of architecture of a con- 
vent which we have seen externally, for 
this implies the use of one sense only ; 
we may forget when we first heard the 
waltz in Der Freyschiitz, for this im- 
plies the sense of hearing only; we 
may forget what we have felt with 
our fingers, for this requires the aid 
of another sense to make it complete; 
but to forget the taste and smell of 
oe dishes, exquisitely cooked and 
served up, at the very moment when the 
alate, beginning to be oblivious of the 
ast, is regaled by the taste of its su- 
perior flavoured successor; to forget 
this, I say, would imply a want of 
general delicacy of feeling, which no 
man can accuse me of. I forget many 
things which occurred in our route 
from Paris to Cracow, and perhaps they 
are not worth remembering; but the 
dinner at the Windenhof I shall never 
forget.” 


At last arrived in Poland, the whole 
features of society are different. 


“Each guest breakfasts in his own 
room, where tea and coffee are served at 
his own hour ; he rises to take it, or takes 
it in bed, sipping his coffee, eating his 
toast, or smoking his pipe, alternately. If 
he has no particular plan of amusement 
for the morning, no hunting, no shooting 
or gallanting, he remains in his dressing 
gown, reclining upon his sofa, with a 
pipe in one hand and a book in the 
other, till dinner time. There is in most 
houses a luncheon served about eleven ; 
but it is often sparingly attended by the 
guests, for the dinner hour is early in 
Poland. ‘Not longing at sixty for the 
hour of six.’ Their longings are not so 
Jong, and all assemble for the grand 
object of life about three o’clock. From 
the ceremonies of inquiries concerning 
health and last night’s fatigue, and, 
‘hope you did not take cold,’ and ‘I 
am afraid that you exerted yourself 
too much,’ and ‘how charmingly your 
daughter dances,’ and ‘ when does your 
son return from his travels?’ and then 
the servant enters with a little tray, 
covered with little glasses, which he 
presents with one hand, holding a bottle 
of brandy or some spirit in the other, 
to fill the glass at your command, and 
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another servant hands you a small bit 
of cheese, or a bit of dried salmon or 
salt herring, with a little bit of bread 
upon which to put the tit-bit, which you 
put into your mouth, and the folding- 
doors opening, you hand a lady in to 
dinner. 

*““As regards the seat you occupy, 
the nearer you are to the mistress of 
the table, the nearer you are to the seat 
of honour; and each takes his place by 
a kind of aristocratic, instinctive feel- 
ing. The doctor sits very near the 
end of the table, the farthest removed 
from the seat of honour. The dishes 
are all handed round, as in France, and 
nothing is carved upon the table, which 
is generally covered with the dessert. 
There are few dishes peculiar to the 
country, except the sour soup, which 
is exquisite. ‘The beer is delicious, the 
wines of the country bad; but at a 
nobleman’s table, of course, the best 
wines are imported from France. 

** The dinner does not last long; the 
process of carving much lengthens this 
repast with us. All rise together, and 
the gentlemen conduct the ladies to the 
drawing-room where coffee is served. 
If there be no strangers present, it is 
customary for the men to retire into 
their rooms immediately after dinner, 
where they smoke their pipes, and take 
a siesta till about eight o'clock. All 
meet in the drawing-room at tea time, 
when evening visitors flock in. Then 
begin the waltz and the mazurka, with 
the ravishing German music. How 
much he loses who does not dance, and 
has not music in his soul! Cards, dice, 
billiards, have their votaries, and the 
amusements continue till midnight, when 
all retire, and the following day resem- 
bles the preceding.” . ‘ ‘ . 

*““T was playing at cards on new 
year’s eve, when the cold “was very 
intense—I think 27° Reaumur, and a 
servant entered the room to inform a 
nobleman that three of his peasants 
were found frozen to death, about a 
mile from the town. 

““* Tl n’y a que trois, c’est peu de 
chose,’and continued his game of quinze, 
without making another observation. 
The same circumstance might have oc- 
curred in England, but would not he 
to whom the news communicated make 
it his care immediately to send _ his 
steward to give all the consolation pos- 
sible to the distressed families? Not 
so with the Pole; he only became more 
anxious to win his game at cards, to 
make up for the loss of the three pea- 
sants. This, it is true, was an instance 
only of passive conduct: but I wit- 
nessed so much more active brutality 
exercised by the rich towards the poor, 
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so much want of common humanity in 
the relations existing between them, on 
the part of the superior, that, so far 
from sympathising with them upon the 
loss of their liberty, I could not but 
regret that they ever should have had 
so much in former times, seeing how 
cruelly they abused the little which was 
still left them. 

‘* Such an assertion may draw down 
upon me the stigma of the patriotic, 
who only see oppressed virtue in every 
Polish exile. I am not defending the 
oppressor, nor do I suppose him to be 
an iota better than his conquered neigh- 
bour; the demoralization of one does 
not justify the oppression of the other. 
Every Englishman would gladly, from 
his heart, rejoice in the restoration of 
Poland to her state of political freedom ; 
but every Englishman who, like myself 
resided some time in the country, would 
more rejoice to see the nobility permit 
that civil freedom to their serfs, which 
can alone entitle the nobility of Poland 
to the commiseration of a people who 
allow that liberty to others which they 
enjoy themselves. But many of those 
‘who dwell where Kosciusko dwelt’ are 
unworthy of him whom Campbell has 
immortalized in the lines— 


Hope for a moment bade the world farewell, 
And freedom shrieked when Kosciusko fell.’ 


The times are changed in Poland, and 
that hospitality for which it was so de- 
servedly celebrated has naturally re- 
ceived much modification. 

‘Tt was once usual for every nobleman, 
who could afford it, to make his house a 
— tavern; and a gentlemanly 

emeanour was all that was necessary 
to insure a welcome reception and the 
use of servants and horses, with the 
advantage of the best fare, to any tra- 
veller who presented himself. I have 
often heard the count say, that it was 
not unusual for a dozen guests to be 
seated at his father’s table, whom he 
never saw before, might never see again, 
and whom he knew not by name. 
These good old times are gone; and 
the Pole, having lost his country, but 
not his hospitable character, displays 
by necessity abroad, what he once could 
do by choice at home. It is chiefly this 
spirit of hospitality which gains him 
such ready admission into all foreign so- 
ciety. Independent of this, however, 
the Pole is, of all others, the man most 
calculated to shine in society. Variety 
of language, which to most foreigners 
is so great a barrier, and allows them 
rather to be tolerated than courted, is 
to him no obstacle. When he is at 
Vienna he speaks better German than 
the emperor; when in Paris, the most 
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refined ear can hardly detect the foreign 
accent; and even in London, his pro- 
nunciation of English is so much more 
tolerable than that of all other foreigners, 
that it is the subject of general admi- 
ration. 

“This great facility of one lan- 
guages, so peculiar to the Poles, is at- 
tributable to two causes: primo, their 
own language comprehends of itself all 
the sounds which can be found by a 
combination of letters; and, secundo, 
they are accustomed, from infancy, to 
speak several languages daily. Polish, 
German, French and English, ring the 
changes in their ears every hour of the 
day ; and when these are instilled into 
them at an age when no choice is al- 
lowed, the difficulty of acquiring is 
inconsiderable. 

** Languages are only acquired by 
the habit of speaking them, and not by 
rules of grammar. 

** It is the constant conversation with 
natives themselves which gives the fa- 
cility. Whichever language is predo- 
minant, this alone will be the one well 
spoken; hence the great object is to 
allow none to be predominant ; and this 
is accomplished in the education of Po- 
lish children, as much from necessity as 
from choice. The child is at the com- 
mencement of his existence, put into 
the arms of an English nursery-maid ; 
as he grows older, he will probably 
have a French dancing-master, a 
German music-master, and an Eng- 
lish tutor. When he has completed his 
morning tasks under these different 
tutors, he sits down to table, where 
the languages are as various as the 
dishes; and when he retires to his play- 
ground, he finds half a dozen children 
of different nations to play with. There 
is not a day in the whole year in which 
he is confined to speaking and hearing 
his mother tongue. It is precisely the 
language which he knows the least, and 
which he never speaks from choice.” 


We must pass over an_ interest- 
ing account of the salt-mines of 
Weelitzka, and proceed at a some- 
what quicker pace than heretofore; 
nor have we time and space to dally 
with our author through his Russian 
tours, his intention in visiting the 
cold north being to make a fortune, 
wherewith to return to more hospita- 
ble regions. 


‘« Every thing conspired to strengthen 
me in this opinion. ‘The prince assured 
me that my success was certain; and 
what better assurance could I require 
than that of a man so influential as 
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himself, and occupying so high a rank 
in society? All the Russians and 
Poles whom I had attracted in Paris 
spoke in the same terms of certainty; 
and judging, as I did, from the liberal 
manner in which they hid enumerated 
my services, I anticipated an abundant 
harvest. As I journeyed along the 
the road towards my destination, the 
same hopes seemed to revive as the 
season sivensed. 

* « At Carlsbad I was promised a place 
at court, which, indeed, I considered 
essential, believing with Touchstone, 
that not to have been at court was to 
be like an ill-roasted egg, all on one 
side. My sojourn in Cracow fed my 
hopes still more; and my progress 
through the provinces, until my arrival 
at Odessa, still fanned the flame. Here 
the climax—the crown of professional 
glory was placed upon my head. I was 
here presented to her ——— majesty, 
and graciously received; nay, I was 
to attend one of the imperial chil- 
dren professionally. ‘Je vous attende 
avec impatience a St. Petersbourgh,’ 
was the valedictory blessing of my nu- 
merous friends upon my quitting the 
capital of the south. Buoyed up with 
the hope and certainty of a continuation 
of previous good fortune, I hardly in- 
quired concerning the English settlers 
whom I should find in St. Petersburg. 
Strange to say, I had never heard of 
the factory. 

‘* What was it then but fate, chance, 
or destiny which so thwarted my career 
in one sphere, to establish it in another 
and altogether unhoped-for direction ? 

**T fell suddenly from the pinnacle of 
ambitious expectation, to climb, by slow 
and surer degrees, the tree of medical 
existence. 

«1 had aimed at plucking the apples 
of the Hesperides, and found myself too 
happy in the possession of the Ribston 
pippins supplied at the hospitable boards 
of the English merchants. If my for- 
mer expectations were founded upon 
excessive vanity, I must plead in my 
excuse, that most men will believe 
themselves to be what others designate 
them; and if a certain degree of suc- 
cess corroborates the assertion, we can 
hardly be censured for acting upon an 
idea which has grown gradually into 
imaginary reality.” 


While speaking of the misstate- 
ments of travellers concerning Russia, 
our author remarks with his usual 
quickness one great cause of that dif- 
fusion of dishonest and knavish habits 
so rife in the dominions of the czar. 


** No man in office can live upon his 
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pay in Russia. This holds good from 
the field-marshal to the ensign—from 
the chancellor to the lawyer’s scribe— 
from the grand-masters of the police to 
the city-watchmen. Every Russian will 
attest to the truth of this assertion. 
Now, as these people must and do live, 
so the deficiency is made up by private 
fortune or by peculation. As all the 
higher ranks are found, under some 
retext or other, to serve their country 
in some shape, so their salaries are of 
minor consideration; and it is indeed 
the custom for men of fortune to divide 
the salary they receive from govern- 
ment among their subordinates. In no 
country is there so great a number of 
—_ as in Russia; for as its small 
nobility are, from the causes before 
mentioned innumerable, it is necessary 
not only to put them into all vacant 
places, bnt to create a number of 
such for their special service, and 
consequently this class of nobility or 
chinapicks, or what we should call lit- 
tle gentry, are the crying burden of the 
state. The army disposes of many of 
them; and although their pay is but 
trifling, they still find means sufficient 
for subsistence. But the greater class 
are employed as scribes in the public 
offices; and as most of them do not 
receive more than thirty pounds’ salary, 
out of which they must furnish an 
uniform, their mode of existence must 
be very equivocal. As regards those 
who are in the pay of the police, no 
doubt can exist as to their way of going 
to work. 

‘*One example will be sufficient to 
furnish the clue to the whole machinery. 
The city is divided into different quar- 
ters, over which is placed a superior 
police officer, who is of course subor- 
dinate to the grand-master of the police. 
The former, however, has a large suite 
of underlings, and is the active person- 
age in maintaining order in his district. 
He is a man of a certain education; he is 
lodged in a good house; generally keeps 
two or three pair of horses, a number of 
servants ; lives in that style which sup- 
poses an income of £700 sterling per 
annum: while his whole receipts from 
government do not exceed £80. His 
means of making up the deficiency I 
shall leave to conjecture:” 


There is much amusement and some 
information to be gained by accompa- 
nying the physician in his rambles to 
Sweden and back, by Berlin, Mag- 
deburg, and the German baths, to 
England, where he arrives at last, 
after a long absence. But we have 
already dwelt too much on these 
things—at least, our editor’s frowns 
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are before us, and certain warnings 
are in our ears that politics and 
poetry demand also their legitimate 
attention at his hands; nor can we 
better conclude our notice of these 
pleasant and entertaining volumes than 
in the words of their author— 


** And now if any one has had pa- 
tience to accompany me in my travels, 
I wish him farewell, and thank him for 
his company. I am now riding at an- 
chor, and it is not my intention to put 
to sea again. Should I ever be tempted 
to slip my cable, I shall steer directly 
for the New World. I should say of my 
book, that it is a curious production, 
touching upon many things, and dwell- 
ing upon none. It is highly electric: 
it approaches all surrounding bodies, 
which, as soon as they have touched it, 
fly off at a tangent, repelling each 
other.” 


“The Change for the American 
Notes” is an unhappy exception to the 
class of books we have just presented 
to our reader’s notice; and it would 
seem that the conclusion of our paper, 
like the codicil of certain wills, was to 
revoke any provision contained in the 
body of the testament. 

From the title of this volume, no less 
than from the degree of irritation and 
anger caused by Mr. Dickens’ recent 
work on America, we were disposed 
to expect something like an attack or 
a refutation of his notes; a strong 
case made out to show misrepresenta- 
tion and misstatement, and clever de- 
fence of America against the assaults 
of so distinguished a writer. On the 
contrary, however, Mr. Dickens’ name 
only occurs at intervals throughout the 
volume; the allusions to him and to 
his book are few and meagre, and 
never accompanied by even an effort 
at contradiction, and the Change for 
the American Notes is simply an at- 
tempted “ Roland for Boz’s Oliver” — 
a miserable endeavour to carry the war 
into the enemy’s camp, at the moment 
too when their own army is routed. 
The object of the book is certainly 
strange, coming from one who, in a 
few lines of preface, affects to regret 
the evils arising from severe animad- 
versions on the part of travellers, but 
which probably she consoled herself 
for in the present instance by the com- 
forting assurance she concludes with 
—* that the English will not be much 
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impressed by her remarks, for ‘ when 
it is told of themselves, they are a 

7 . ¢ 
people “ regularly unmoved by the 
truth.” 

The politeness of the remark, not 
to speak of its veracity, might have 
disposed us to leave the volume where 
we found it—the more as we flatter 
ourselves Mr. Dickens versus the lady 
is about as much odds as any reason- 
able man could wish for ; but a lurking 
curiosity to see the points selected for 
attack, rather than the mode of con- 
ducting it, induced us to proceed fur- 
ther, and here we present “ our expe- 
rience” to our readers. 

The volume purports to be a series 
of letters written by an American 
lady to her friend at New York, and 
opens with some random remarks about 
taxes and custom houses, both of which 
excite her American indignation, in 
company with the unhappy Thames; 
‘* whose smallness she cannot get over.” 
These are followed by an obligato in- 
troduction of Mr. Dickens’ name, of 
whom, after some very pretty marks 
of approval regarding his works of 
fiction, of which we feel assured Boz is 
duly sensible and proud, she thus dis- 
courses :—** The noblest rivers in the 
world rolled from him unregarded by, 
or at least unparagraphed. In the 
Mississippi he beholds but a muddy 
stream flowing through a woody wil- 
derness; his mind’s eye catches no 
prescient glimpse of the cities that in 
the fulness of time will adorn its 
banks—he alludes not to the all hail 
hereafter.” 

We confess we deem this hard, very 
hard indeed ; that Mr. Dickens should 
be rated not only for not having in- 
dulged in a special panegyric of the 
Hudson and the Mississippi, but also 
because he did not launch forth into 
ecstacies over cities which have no ex- 
istence. ‘ He did not see the Spanish 
fleet, because it was not yet in sight,” 
such is the measure of his iniquity. 
That Mr. Dickens gave not the rein to 
his glowing imagination in this in- 
stance, were we an American, we 
should feelexcessively grateful for; had 
fancy predominated over reason, and 
had he suffered himself to catch these 
same ‘prescient glimpses” the lady 
speaks of, the probability is that his 
vision would have been of low and 
stagnant. swamps peopled by caymans, 
a fetid morass, redolent of ague 

N 
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and pestilent fever, where miserable 
humanity toiled, and sickened, and 
died, unpitied and unknown. But to 
pass on—after some dalliance on the 
score of a new bonnet, in which she 
incidentally remarks that “in French 
fashions we are in advance of the 
ladies in London”—a natural cirecum- 
stance doubtless attributable to the 
vicinity to Paris and the greater inter- 
course between the two nations; we 
have an apt comparison between 
Indians and opera dancers, in which 
the palm of gracefulness is accorded 
to the former. If the lady be correct 
in this instance, we can only say, that 
Mr. Catlin must have been hoaxing us 
here to a considerable extent: any 
thing more barbarous than the cotil- 
lons of his red men we never wit- 
nessed, and with about as much re- 
semblance to Ellsler or Cerito as the 
Change” bears to the American 
* Notes” themselves. 

In her fourth letter we are treated 
to a trip to Windsor, the main object 
of which is, to contrast the conduct 
and manners of American and English 
railroad travellers. ‘ No smoking is 
allowed in any of the carriages ; there 
are no feathery showers such as Boz 
tells of. The English rarely open their 
mouths for any purpose but to eat and 
drink, while they travel.” How hand- 
some he would be if he had only a 
goitre, was the exclamation of the 
Swiss peasant, to whom the frightful 
deformity from long habit had become 
a beauty in her eyes; and so with the 
lady, she cannot contain her regret 
that no feathery showers remind her 
of the land of the west—no pleasant 
fumes of chewed tobacco scent the 
breezes, to recall the free winds of 
America. 

A little further on we are informed 
that one of her solicitors assured her 
she “could not be taken for any thing 
but an English lady. He intended it 
for a compliment,” &e. With every 
respect for a legal opinion, we beg 
most respectfully to dissent from this, 
and say, “an American against the 
world.” 

Westminster Abbey and its stipen- 
diary system, which we are most will- 
ing to condemn, open the ninth letter ; 
and we are gravely told, “the Ameri- 
eans as well as the British may feel 
ennobled in Westminster ; for there are 
the great names of a common ancestry 
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—the warriors who made British 
valour felt—the poets and philosophers 
who gave undying lustre to the lan- 
guage long before misrule made Ame. 
rica exclaim, ‘I will be free ;’ Chaucer, 
and Spencer, and Barrow, and Ad. 
dison, and Newton, are ours as well 
as England’s.” It would be difficult 
to cram more absurdity into one para- 
graph than this; and we would ask 
with what face Americans can affect 
pride in their connection with a nation 
which by every effort in public and 
private, they never cease to vilify? 
«That great men lived before misrule 
made America exclaim” any thing, is 
very possible, inasmuch as great men 
existed before America was ever 
known or thought of; and as to any 
copartnery they possess in the illus- 
trious names of English history, they 
have it in common with Jack Shep- 
pard, and Turpin, and Jonathan Wilde, 
and others of that stamp—ay, and 
pretty much on the same conditions 
too. The collection of names reminds 
us not a little of the Irish school- 
master’s classical authorities—“ Vulcan, 
Venus, and Nicodemus;” but this we 
forgive, begging to assure the “ lady” 
that if we are severe in our strictures 
on America, we have at least this 
much of consistency to boast of—that 
we never affect to feel proud of what 
we so strenuously condemn. 

After some remarks, much more 
flippant than true, about the ignorance 
of the lower classes in England, the 
lady remarks, “that on the west coast 
of Ireland there are a great many 
islands, and the inhabitants are as rude 
and as apparently uncared for, as they 
were centuries ago. How self-denying 
then are the British to send out 
teachers to Tahiti, to New Zealand, to 
the Niger, &. Am I deceived, dear 
Julia, in my irony?” As in all likeli- 
hood “ dear Julia” will not be able to 
reply, we shall do so for her. You 
are deceived. The islands you speak 
of are the scene of the labours of one 
of the most remarkable men of the day, 
the Rev. Mr. Nangle, a clergyman of the 
Church of England, who, voluntarily 
submitting to the hardships and vicis- 
situdes of a life of the greatest priva- 
tion, devotes his entire energies to the 
religious and moral instruction of 
these people. That you may have 
heard of the islands, and not of him, 
with whose name they now are and 
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must for ever be associated, might be 
somewhat strange, but that it is per- 
fectly in keeping with the tone of in- 
formation in the entire volume. This 
is followed by a digression—for so 
goes on the book—as to how a writer 
should describe America, in which the 
chief force lies in the exaltation and 
enumeration of all the great things 
which America has not done—the 
cities that do not exist—the people 
who are not born, and the “ giant's 
strength and sage’s wisdom ;” the only 
evidences of which we have seen are 
to be found in the practice of slavery 
and the declaration of national bank- 
ruptey ; the “ strength” that tyrannizes 
—the “ wisdom” that cheats. 

“ [ think,” writes the “lady,” “ the 
boastfulness imputed to Americans is 
generally a trick of manner more 
than any thing else.” We confess 
ourselves unable to say yea or nay 
to the doctrine, not knowing what 
the words “trick of manner” are 
meant exactly to imply. If merely 
a habit—if nothing more than a pass- 
ing tribute to conventional usage, in 
which nothing serious is intended, then 
say we, for heaven’s sake abandon it. 
Miserable as your long dyspeptic faces 
make us—unhappy as we feel at the 
uncouth liberties of your parts of 
speech—disgusted as we must be at 
* your feathery showers’—your vain- 
glorious boastfulness is, of all your 
sins, the most grievous and difficult to 
endure. 

We have met them at home and 
abroad ; in their own Broadway and 
on the continent of Europe; of every 
class, from the diplomatist downwards, 
and this one pervading feature went 
through all, rendering their conversa- 
tion almost unendurable, and their in- 
tercourse a “ bore ;” and here let us 
remark that nothing is more false and 
untrue than to suppose that Americans 
only meet severe criticism from the 
English. The most cutting sarcasms 
on their vulgarity, the heaviest cen- 
sures on their ill breeding, want of tact 
and manner, we have ever heard, came 
from foreigners when, speaking of the 
class of persons who represent the 
“ States” at European courts. 

The lady concludes an endeavour to 
refute Alison’s powerful and most 
trustworthy picture of America in the 
last volume of his history of Europe 
by remarking, “‘ That America, confi- 
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dent in her resources, can afford to 
be’ evil spoken of, and is pretty well 
inured to it into the bargain,” a con- 
fession, we own, that might be adopted 
with great success and propriety by 
many calumniated individuals at the 
Old Bailey. The old story about the 
Americans speaking English with more 
purity than the English, because some 
peasants in Yorkshireare unintelligible, 
searce deserves a notice. When we talk 
of a language in its purity, we mean 
that language as spoken by the educated 
classes, by whom its standard is pre- 
served ; and with what truth can any 
one assert that English is so spoken in 
New York, Boston, or even Washing- 
ton? In the very volume before us 
too many Yankeeisms are apparent. 
Whence came the word “ napery ?” 
Who ever heard of neighbourhood as 
a verb? and so on: if we took the pains, 
we might string twenty similar in- 
stances. 

« The Americans intonate more de- 
liberately.” That they do !—con-si-der- 
ably ; but if they did not impart a 
nasal twang to the whole, we might 
forgive the intonation. 

As to their proficiency in European 
languages, it is lamentable; we scarcely 
remember ever to have met an American 
a tolerable Frenchs cholar. Wenever 
saw but one—he was a Gottingen stu- 
dent—who could speak German. The 
“ lady,” though not sparing of French 
quotations, only once ventures on em- 
ploying a phrase on her own account ; 
and then she uses * embonpoint” as 
an adjective, page 369, the common 
error of all who employ a French word 
without knowing the language. 

But enough, and more than enough. 
The whole case of the lady is this :— 
The Americans have great virtues and 
some faults ; the former all their own, 
the latter of English origin. Selfish- 
fishness, vain boasting, and unamiability 
came from England, together with 
purse pride and bad grammar. 

As regards bravery, patriotism, a 
high sense of honour, and a chivalrous 
feeling, they are of home origin, or to 
use the proper phrase, they were raised 
in America. 

Methinks France would be some- 
what astonished to hear that Quebec 
was the true type, and Paris the false 
one. 

But why dispute the point? The 
more they write the stronger the argu- 
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ment is against them; and we, con- 
fessing honestly to no great degree of 
respect or admiration for Yankee land, 
hail the “‘ Change for the American 
Notes” as a perfect ratification of Boz, 
both in his work on the country, and 
still better, his recent number of 
Chuzzlewit. 

While on the subject of America, we 
would wish to add a line of a certain 
Cornelius Mathews, who writes pam- 
phlets and delivers lectures in New 
York on the subject of an interna- 
tional copyright law. 

We must suppose the gentleman’s 
intentions to be honourable and cre- 
ditable, but such is the complex invo- 
lution of his style—such the headlong 
impetuosity with which tropes, figures, 
and metaphors run down, jostle, and 
overturn each other, that we have 
puzzled ourselves in vain to detect his 
meaning or the gist of his argument. 
Giants, elephants, “ tiger mothers,” 
and curricles, angels, frigates, baronial 
castles and fish-ponds “ dance through 
his writings in all the mazes of meta- 
phorical confusion ;” and however de- 
sirous we may feel, that a law of copy- 


right might protect British authors 
from American piracy—as one of the 
craft we boldly say, “ non defensoribus 
istis! non tali auzilio !” 

Let the question be put forward 
manfully and intelligibly ; let it not be 
a piece of Indian jugglery performed 
by Cornelius Mathews, but the plain 
and simple acknowledgment, that lite- 
rary property is property, and as such 
has its rights, sacred and inviolate. 
That the great argument in favour 
of an act of mere honesty should be 
the “convenience” of it, savours too 
strongly of America for us; and as 
to the immense results that are to fol- 
low from English authors imbibing 
more exalted notions of liberty, “ writ- 
ing, as they will do, up to the Ameri- 
can standard! and then disseminating 
these notions ‘at home.” If we could 
only once believe that such a catas- 
trophe were in store for us, and that 
British writers should pander to the 
coarse tastes of a coarse people for 
profit or applause, we frankly say, we 
had rather be robbed any day than see 
such a disgrace inflicted on our lite- 
rature. 
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Noruine but Ireland! Ireland mono- 
polizes the contemplations of the legis- 
lature and the columns of the news- 
papers. Six nights’ talk in the Com- 
mons before going into committee on 
the Irish Arms Bill ; a countless num- 
ber of nights iz committee upon the 
same bill, with a divertissement or inter- 
lude of five very long nights’ debating 
upon Irish grievances, to which were 
added one very long night’s debating 
upon the same interesting topics in the 
Lords. In addition to this enormous 
mass of senatorial speechification, the 
newspapers contain the speeches of Mr. 
O'Connell and his friends at the meet- 
ings in Ireland, together with the sage 
or lively comments of “ their own cor- 
respondents.” Surely the British public 
ought to be growing very full of wis- 
dom and knowledge upon Irish affairs. 
Yet, believe me, it is not so, as far as 
I can judge, and I think I have as good 
opportunities of judging as another. 
These tremendous talkings seem but 
to increase the perplexity, and to make 
confusion more confounded. Distinct 
practical notions of what is really the 
matter in Ireland, and how a cure is 
to be effected, are really as far off 
from us as ever, and the effect upon 
men of sense and candour of so much 
discussion, with so little evolvement 
of certain conclusions, is simply to 
produce a sort of despair of ever ar- 
riving at a solution of the enigma of 
Ireland’s peculiar condition. Great 
compliments have been paid to Mr. 
Smith O’Brien by the Radicals, for 
what they call the “ breadth and com- 
prehensiveness” of his statement of 
grievances; and by members of the 
ministry, for the “ ability” of his speech, 
and the “temperateness” or ‘¢ dispas- 
sionateness” of its tone. I own, that 
for my part, I agree with neither the 
one compliment nor the other. I 
find nothing genuine nor hearty in his 
speech. It seems to me to want the ac- 
curacy and closeness of argument which 
an Englishman or a Scotchman would 
have observed in building up a case, 
and it is yet more wanting in the pas- 


sion, impressiveness, and impulse of 
humour and feeling, which are the 
characteristics of a true Irish ha- 
rangue. There was, however, a cer- 
tain fluency in speech and a certain 
quietness of tone, combined with his 
gross unfairness and exaggeration of 
statement, which suit the taste of lead- 
ing people in the House of Commons. 
That house may now be said to be 
utterly Whigified from the premier 
on the speaker's right, down to the 
ex-secretaries of the ex-ministerial 
boards, who dwell upon the extremities 
of the benches on the speaker’s left. 
The consequence is, that genteel un- 
impassionedness and fluent disingenu- 
ousness are in great favour in the 
house. An open, candid, energetic 
man, who speaks the truth, or what 
he considers to be the truth, with ear- 
nestness and warmth—like Sir How- 
ard Douglas, for example—finds no 
seconder. His friends stare, wonder 
what is the matter with him, and are 
silent. His enemies see his position, 
and laugh him to scorn. I mention 
this, without meaning to say that it 
was reasonable of Sir Howard Douglas 
to propose, as he did, an amendment, 
to the effect that, “no motion for the 
redress of grievances would be enter- 
tained till Irish agitation had ceased,” 
without having given any notice of 
such amendment, or without having 
arranged with some friend to second 
it. But the cold repulsive way in 
which his warmth and genuineness 
were met—the marble silence on his 
own side, and the half-uttered derisive 
sneers on the other, marked the temper 
of thehouse. Butbecause Mr. O’Brien, 
though he repeated in substance all the 
monstrous political dogmas of Mr. 
O’Connell, did so in a mild tone, and 
without any personal abuse, he was 
complimented by Lord Eliot upon the 
ability and temperateness of his speech. 
This was the very first remark of the 
Trish minister upon a speech in which 
Mr. O’Brien avowed, that were he a 
Roman Catholic, he would be an ad_ 
vocate of repeal of the union! This 
was his temperateness, and for this 
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Lord Eliot complimented him! How- 
ever, the ministerial notions of ability 
and temperateness on Irish questions 
are, it must be owned, not at all easy 
to be understood; for the secretary 
of state for the home department, 
after several nights’ consideration of 
the subject, told the house, that “he 
was bound to say, that the speech in 
which the honourable member for 
Limerick had introduced his motion, 
was a speech of great ability, and also 
very dispassionate in tone; but, at the 
same time, he must say, that the ho- 
nourable member had selected his prin- 
cipal arguments from the armoury of 
the Repeal Association, and his object 
seemed to be much more repeal than 
inquiry.” 

This was no very indirect compli- 
ment to the Repeal Association itself; 
and I trust that that worshipful and 
multitudinous society will be sensible 
of the honour done it by the secretary 
of state for the home department, and 
take it as a compensation for the some- 
what different view of its merits taken 
by the Duke of Wellington and the 
Lord High Chancellor of England. 
The Lord Chancellor tells the House 
of Lords that he regards the Repeal 
Association as a formidable and a foul 
conspiracy, and he calls Mr. O'Connell 
the leader or captain of that conspi- 
racy; and the Duke of Wellington 
described it as a conspiracy of the 
streets, which had indeed no secret, 
but trusted to the effects of terror and 
violence. To eyes and ears unac- 
quainted with the curious freemasonry 
of cabinet discussions and agreements, 
there might seem some serious differ- 
ence between the views concerning the 
Repeal Association which are indicated 
by Sir James Graham, and those 
which are expressed by the Duke of 
Wellington and Lord Lyndhurst. 
However, Lord Stanley asserts most 
emphatically, that the cabinet is per- 
fectly united in regard to Irish matters, 
and assuredly he must know best. 

There is however some reason to 
suppose, that Sir James Graham, who 
is not, or has not hitherto shown him- 
self, either by nature or by habit, a parti- 
cularly blandand complimentary person 
as a parliamentary disputant, has in 
this Irish discussion some peculiar 
reason for his extraordinary and un- 
wonted oiliness, It is whispered here, 
that haying been induced by much re- 
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flection upon the difficulties of Irish 
government to conclude that the Irish 
are mad, he made up his mind to treat 
them upon the soothing system, and 
to appear unconscious of any thing 
wrong or reprehensible in their con- 
duct. Thus, in respect to Mr. O'Con- 
nell, who is daily in the habit of com- 
plimenting Sir James as “the great 
liar,” “the man of many lies,” &c., 
&c., the right honourable baronet was 
pleased in his speech on Irish grie- 
vances, to class him with Burke, Plun- 
kett, Sheridan, and Canning, and to 
assert that one and all of them, includ- 
ing, of course, Mr. O’Connell, “ would 
go down to history among the brightest 
ornaments of the House of Commons.” 
This was pretty well, if the right ho- 
nourable gentleman was in earnest; 
and certainly, if solemnity, and almost 
sadness of manner, be any test of ear- 
nestness, the right honourable baronet 
meant distinctly what he said. There was 
another Irish hero whom he exalted to 
the skies on the same occasion, namely, 
Mr. More O’Ferral, member for Kil- 
dare. It is remarkable that the Whigs, 
instead of making this gentleman a 
prime minister, or at the least a secre- 
tary of state, made him only Secretary 
of the Admiralty. They could not 
have known what Sir James Graham 
has told them, that he was a gentleman 
of calm demeanour, spotless honour, 
and high learning. They little ex- 
pected, probably, to hear a Conserva- 
tive ‘secretary of state for the home 
department proclaiming to the House 
of Commons and to the world, that he 
might, without flattery to the honour- 
able member for Kildar e, say that his 
general demeanour, and the efficient 
manner in which he discharged his 
duties while he filled an office under 
the government, proved the propriety 
of entrusting Catholic gentlemen with 
large and ample executive powers! 
There was something more of the 
same kind, but this is enough for a 
specimen of Sir James Graham’s exer- 
cises in the “soothing system:” in 
Ireland I think we would call it the 
sluthering system; but what’s in a 
name ? 

There was this remarkable feature 
in the Irish grievance debate, that 
while for the first two nights it was 
held to be insufferably dull, stupid, 
irritating, and unprofitable, and Sir 
Robert Peel was censured right and 
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left for not rising up in reasonable 
wrath to put an end to such waste of 
time and words, it became subsequently 
interesting, and finally made a great 
impression, though not at all of the 
kind which the mover of the question, 
or any one else, in or out of the 
house, could have anticipated. What 
it showed eventually was, that strange 
opinions were fermenting in the brains 
of ministerial members, and that the 
icy links of ‘* duty to your leader,” by 
which the present premier seeks to keep 
his forces under command, had in a 
good many cases snapped asunder. It 
is impossible to give any credit for 
good sense, or sound English feeling, 
to some of the gentlemen who broke 
away from the ministerial moorings 
on this occasion. But one may give 
them credit for candour and indepen- 
dence. They talked much nonsense 
about the benefits to be derived from 
petting popery, and being munificent 
to Maynooth, but it must be allowed 
that they spoke with some warmth of 
feeling, and genuineness of purpose, 
It is the premier’s fault that he has 
not these men still on his side. He 
might direct their ardour if he would 
sympathise with it, but he will not 
sympathise with any one’s ardour. 
He will endeavour to accommodate him- 
self to gentlemen opposite, and concede 
to them if they press him, but he will 
make no allowance at all for those on 
his own side. His voice is to be their 
oracle, though it be any thing but 
kind. His nod is to be their leading 
sign, though it be more in anger than 
in friendship. He will allow nothing 
for any contin feeling which they may 
have cherished. If they want indul- 
gence from him, they must join “the 
gentlemen opposite.” It is not sur- 
prising that under these circumstances, 
when the house is tossing in a sea of 
strange opinions, and all the old land- 
marks of political attachments and an- 
tipathies are abandoned by the minister, 
heshould find that some of his followers 
are leaving him. The debate does not 
appear to have done a particle of good 
towards determining a more hopeful 
course of legislation and government 
for Ireland; but it has, according to 
all present appearances, decidedly da- 
maged the ministry. Their majority 
has been a good deal smaller than 
usual, and the prestige of their strength 
and union, as a parliamentary party, 
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has been very considerably shattered. 
The.Whigs begin once more to think 
of the possibilities of regaining office. 
But were the matter not so very se- 
rious, it would be very diverting to 
behold these new-light Tory lovers of 
Ireland and of Romanism, sporting 
their feelings and their patriotism in 
the House of Commons. Howutterly 
ignorant they are of the real state of 
affairs in Ireland! The fact is, they 
have become enamoured of the poetry 
of popery—its works of mercy and 
kindness, its self-denials, its watchings, 
and fastings, its elaborate discipline, 
and its ceremonies. Their fancy co- 
lours all these things with the brightest 
hues; and what their fancy pictures 
as popery in the abstract, they argue 
about asthe popery of Ireland. They 
know nothing of all the cunning and 
the coarseness, the juggling tradesman- 
ship and political bigotry, with which 
the practical popery of Ireland is mixed 
up. Were they to read this, they 
would set the writer down as a Pro- 
testant bigot, who hates his Roman 
Catholic brethren because they are 
Roman Catholics. There again they 
know nothing about the practical truth 
as it isin Ireland. ‘Theydo not know 
that we live upon the best of terms 
with our Roman Catholic friends, 
though we totally disbelieve that their 
religion is what it ought to be, or that 
there are not serious political and so- 
cial evils connected withit. They do 
not know that we buy with them, sell 
with them, eat, drink, and make merry 
with them, and enjoy the comfort of 
pious resignation, or the joy of pious 
gratitude in common with them, though 
we do not join in their religious cere- 
monies, nor they in ours. They do 
not know that it is not only possible, 
but accords with practical every-day 
experience, that Protestants and Ro- 
manists, even in Ireland, live in kind- 
ness together, and would live in more 
if prosperity gave them the means, 
though the Romanist (if pushed to it) 
must admit the theory that his Protes- 
tant friend is a heretic, and must roast 
for a long time in purgatory at all 
events, if not in a worse place; and 
the Protestant firmly holds that the 
religion in which his friend believes is 
full of superstitions, and its ecclesias- 
tics, for the most part, exceedingly 
unsound and dangerous in their ideas 


of political duty. Undoubtedly, the 
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kingdom of Ireland may get on ex- 
tremely well, though not one jot more 
of political concession is made to po- 
pery; and a friendly intercourse and 
a thriving trade might subsist among 
the Irish, though no more money be 
given to Maynooth. It is very possible 
to treat the religion of the mass of the 
Irish people with decent respect, and 
yet not to rush into the extravagance 
of placing their religion in such a posi- 
tion as regards the state, that the poli- 
tical constitution of the British so- 
vereignty would be violated, and the 
political independence, which belongs 
essentially to Protestantism, would be 
weakened or overthrown. 

Notwithstanding the immense length 
of the grievance debate in the Com- 
mons, there was really very little said 
which relates to the practical matters 
that form part and parcel of the every- 
day condition of the people. It was 
not Mr. Smith O'Brien's decorous 
parade of arguments “ selected from 
the armoury of the Repeal Associa- 
tion,” or Mr. Roebuck’s fiery tirade 
about the Irish Church Establishment 
which really hit the point so well as 
Mr. Bateson’s earnest remonstrance 
against the evils of absentee landlords, 
or Mr. Emerson Tennent’s remark 
upon the little which politics really 
and practically had to do with the 
matters which ought to be set right in 
Ireland. 


*Of all the ills that human hearts en- 
dure 

How few that laws or kings can cause 
or cure.” 


This, however, is a truth which the 
orators and agitators never will allow. 
The patriotism which manifests itself 
in speech-making and self-glorification 
is alone that to which they will give 
themselves the trouble to attend. I 
should be sorry to undervalue the 
benefits of good political government 
and impartial laws, or to deny to the 
eloquence and energy of the political 
patriot their just meed of praise ; but 
the perpetual trader in affairs of state 
and legislation—the political empiric— 
the man who is continually carrying 
away the attention of those who will 
listen to him from their practical 
affairs to his grand general schemes of 
political amelioration—the agitator— 
the grievance monger—such a man is 
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a great evil, and ne real friend to the 
people, whatever he may pretend to 
be. If any good is to arise out of 
the tedious, spiritless, and unfeeling 
speeches about grievances which have 
of late so much occupied the House of 
Commons, it will be in the re-action. 
There may be some hope that the good 
sense of the public will be sickened 
with so much useless palaver, and will 
recoil into a determination to be no 
longer pestered with such stuff, but 
to take into consideration the practical 
wants of the people. Let the House 
of Commons appoint a committee and 
examine not this agitator, and that 
gentleman who are one and all of 
them seeking to promote their own 
power and renown as politicians, but let 
them send for Paddy this, and Denis 
that, and Larry the other thing, and 
ask these men fairly and plainly what 
it is that makes them thrive, and what 
it is that hampers and distresses them. 
The legislature, if it will do its duty, 
and the government, if it will be what 
it ought to be—a protection to the 
weak, and a refuge for the helpless, and 
an antagonist of the strong and sturdy 
political vagabond—must cast aside the 
rant and nonsense of agitators, whe- 
ther in parliament or out of it, and 
must try to learn from the people 
themselves what are their real griev- 
ances, and what would do them good, 
No general truth is more true than 
that the Irish common people, with all 
their eccentricities and faults, are an 
intelligent and a grateful people. [ 
am much mistaken if they would not 
uphold even a Protestant government, 
and a government resolved to maintain 
unviolated the legislative union, pro- 
vided they were made practically cer- 
tain that the queen’s ministers earnestly 
cared for them, and were really anxious 
that they should live in comfort. What 
is most wanting in all governments, 
but especially in Irish government, is 
affectionateness and parental solicitude 
for the people. Our mixture of demo- 
cratic principles in the government is 
unfavourable to this, and of late the 
insane deference of statesmen to the 
heartless dogmas of the Whig political 
economy school is still more so; but if 
it were a constant, ever-living prin- 
ciple of the government to show kind- 
ness to the people, not by yielding to 
the suggestions of political bullies, or 
impostors, or fools, but by doing that 
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which would make the cabin of the 
poor man more comfortable, or which 
should appear to be manifestly intended 
to have that effect, the government of 
Ireland might do a prodigious quantity 
of good, and become strong and un- 
moveable as the Hill of Howth or the 
Rock of Cashel. 

Throughout the grievance debate in 
the House of Commons, the Irish 
Church Establishment was actually 
treated by Irish mock-patriots and 
English Whig mock-philosophers as 
the “monster grievance of Ireland.” 
What monstrous nonsense! If the 
Trish Church Establishment be a grie- 
vance, it is not so to the mass of the 
people. It may seem so to the envious 
political Romanists who daily feed 
themselves out of any dish that will 
serve to nourish the rancour in which 
they live, and move, and have their 
being. And perhaps there may be a 
few sensitive and reflecting men who 
are pained at seeing a religion which 
they persuade themselves is heretical 
endowed and established, while the 
religion which they venerate as true 
has no endowment or political esta- 
blishment. But surely it is not for 
this comparative few that the legisla- 
ture is to occupy itself night after 
night, and to entertain propositions 
which even “ Liberals” must admit to 
strike at the root of the existing po- 
litical constitution of the empire. 
What grievance is the Irish Church 
Establishment to Paddy, and Denis, 
and Larry ?—to the millions? They 
pay it neither tithes nor dues; it is an 
affair between the landlords and the 
state. In plain terms, it is the duty 
of the state to protect the church with 
which it is allied, and it may seem to 
be the pecuniary interest of the land- 
lords to frighten the state into allowing 
them to rob the church of its share in 
the lands. But the patriotism of this 
zeal for robbery is not so very appa- 
rent. What advantage could it be to 
the Irish “ seven millions” if four hun- 
dred thousand a year now received in 
Ireland, and spent in Ireland by the 
clergy of the Establishment, were taken 
away from them? Does Mr. Smith 
O’Brien, or Mr. Villiers Stuart, or 
any other dandy Whig philosopher of 
the House of Commons suppose that 
Paddy, or Denis, or Larry, would 
have any more’ potatoes, or more 
cheerfulness, or a better roof over 
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him, or a better bed under him, on 
account of the overthrow of the Irish 
Church Establishment? There is no 
rational ground for any such supposi- 
tion; and if so mighty a revolution 
would do no good beyond the satisfy- 
ing of some rancorous politicians, 
some mistaken enthusiasts, and some 
philosophical coxcombs in the House 
of Commons, it would be downright 
madness for such a purpose, to revo- 
lutionize the constitution by the aban- 
donment of the Protestant establish- 
ment. 

Apart from religious and political 


jealousies, what, to the eye of sober 


reason and benevolence, can appear 
more beneficial to the mass of the 
people than a system which secures (as 
far as any general system can) the 
residence of an educated gentleman 
in every parish, however undesirable 
as a place of habitation, upon merely 
social or secular grounds, that parish 
may be—a system which ensures that 
the revenues of the land, to a certain 
extent, shall be expended in the neigh- 
bourhood where these revenues ac- 
crue? An extension of this system, 
and not its overthrow, appears to be 
as reasonable a cure for the real evils 
of Ireland as could well be suggested. 
Obtain more resident gentlemen in 
every parish—men who have a direct 
interest in the peace and welfare of the 
neighbourhood, and who diffuse around 
them the wealth which the land has 
produced. Take the best security you 
can for these gentlemen being men of 
good character and virtuous habits. 
If you can find a better security than 
that of their being clergymen of the 
Established Church, adopt that better ; 
if not, be thankful for such security 
as the station and education of the 
established clergy affords— 

és Si quid novisti rectius istis 
Candidus imperti; si non, his utere 

mecum.” 


I am persuaded that honest men, 
acquainted with Ireland, and having 
no interest of party or of personal 
ambition in promoting political agi- 
tation or political animosity, know 
well, and are convinced, that what the 
Irish people require is not so much a 
change of laws or of institutions, as 
an improvement of the ordinary habits 
of life. If it were possible to combine 
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habits of order, and neatness, and 
decency, with the kindly feelings, and 
pleasant humour of the Irish, how 
admirable and delightful would not 
such an improvement be? If we 
could add prudence of management to 
their patient endurance of poverty, 
how greatly might not their condition 
be advanced? But how shall we do 
this by act of parliament? What 
would the demolition of the Esta- 
blished Church do towards building 
up an establishment of good social 
habits ? 


es Quid leges sine moribus, 
Vani proficiunt ?” 


Verily, these loud declaimers about 
political grievances—these speechifiers 
and trainers of multitudinous assem- 
blages—these heavy talkers in the 
House of Commons, are very wide 
of the mark of Ireland’s real wants. 
They are either impostors themselves, 
or most egregiously deceived. 

I never knew any sentiment of the 
intelligent mass in England more 
unanimous than that of disappoint- 
ment, not unmingled with contempt, 
at the sort of opposition given by the 
ministers, in the House of Commons, 
to the Irish-grievance gentlemen. 
Lord Stanley was the only minister 
who did not appear to adopt the tone 
of a man who felt himself somehow in 
the wrong, and even he exhibited less 
than his wonted strength of argument 
and spirit of retort. The tone of Lord 
Elict, who answered Mr. O’Brien’s 
speech, and of Sir James Graham, 
and Sir Robert Peel, in subsequent 
stages of the debate, has really made 
almost all classes either ashamed of 
them, or exceedingly perplexed as to 
the possible cause of so strange a 
manner of dealing with existing cir- 
cumstances in Ireland. Whatever 
may have been the general impression 
at the end of five nights’ parlia- 
mentary talk, in which all sorts of 
grievances, real or imaginary, were 
tediously dwelt upon, save the agita- 
tion grievance, there can be no doubt 
that when the debate commenced the 
general impression was, that the agi- 
tators in Ireland were wholly inexcusa- 
ble for such monstrous conduct as they 
pursued, and that the government had 
good reason to feel great indignation 
at such conduct. It was evident that 


the ordinary current of affairs was 
subverted by these political demon- 
strations, that industry was disturbed, 
that trade was to a great degree para- 
lyzed, and that in a thousand ways 
substantial injury to the country was 
the result of the political agitation. 
This agitation was felt by the British 
— to be the monster grievance. 

ut the ministers in the Commons did 
not venture to mention it. The mi- 
nisters were really the persons who 
had the most right to complain; and 
had they acted naturally and with 
ordinary spirit, they would, at once, 
have turned the fire of rebuke upon 
Mr. O’Connell’s political friends, 
They would have maintained, that 
the greatest grievance-makers were 
they who had the effrontery to com- 
plain of grievances. If they had done 
this (as the Duke of Wellington and 
Lord Lyndhurst at once did in the 
Lords), they would have had with 
them the public sympathy of Great 
Britain, and, I suppose, that of the 
Conservative party in Ireland. But 
instead of taking that tone, Lord 
Eliot began with mawkish compliments 
to the hig-Radical assailants, and 
with apologies and defences in regard 
to the alleged grievances, and did not 
once venture to carry the war into the 
enemy's camp. This strange, submis- 
sive course was followed by Sir James 
Graham and Sir Robert Peel. They 
spoke like dejected and beaten men. 
They seemed to have no spirit to 
rebuke the wrong doers. It appeared 
as if their object was to beg for mercy. 
Sir Robert Peel spoke in this griev- 
ance-debate for three hours; and, un- 
doubtedly, he spoke, as he always does, 
with fluency, impressiveness, and great 
command of a wide range of subjects. 
But all along he was on the defensive. 
He did not venture to speak as a 
governor. He abstained even from 
any protracted allusion to the actual 
state of affairs in Ireland, being un- 
prepared (as it would seem) to speak of 
them as the head of a powerful govern- 
ment ought to speak. “I am asked,” he 
said, “ what course I intend to pursue. 
Declare your course, is the demand. 
I am prepared to pursue that course 
which I consider I have pursued, 
namely, to administer the government 
of Ireland upon the principles of jus- 
tice and impartiality.” And then he 
proceeded to discourse, in general 
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terms; of civil privileges, and fran- 
chises, and soforth. Now this, whe- 
ther intentionally so or not, was an 
evasion of the question which he pro- 
fessed to answer. The demand was 
really that he should declare his course 
with relation to threatening circum- 
stances of a very monstrous character, 
which seem to require something more 
than the common principles and me- 
thods of government, in order to deal 
with them as they deserve. The 
question really was, what would the 
government do under these extraordi- 
nary circumstances, and the minister 
avoids all mention of the extraordinary 
circumstances, or mentions them in so 
cursory a way, and with so much refe- 
rence to what might be, rather than 
what is the result of these circum- 
stances, that in point of fact no intel- 
ligible information is derived from him 
on the subject. Above all things he 
seems to be mightily afraid lest any 
one should think that he placed any 
peculiar confidence in Protestants or 
Protestantism. That would not be 
liberal, and, therefore, upon that point 
the minister is explicit. I think,” 
said the minister, “ that the agitation 
which exists in Ireland cannot proceed 


without ranging on the side of the go- 
vernment many who must be alarmed 
at the consequences which must inevi- 
tably flow from that agitation. I speak 


not of Protestants. I wish to make 
no discrimination between Protestants 
and Roman Catholics; but can the 
Roman Catholic proprietor, or the 
Protestant proprietor feel safe, if the 
principles which are contended for in 
the course of this agitation are to be 
carried out ?” And then he proceeds 
for some time to show how that can- 
not happen, which we know by the 
authentic accounts from Ireland is 
daily happening. Men are no¢ ranging 
themselves on the side of government, 
because the government does not seem 
to them to afford any encouragement 
for their doing so. Sir Robert Peel 
must have studied human nature in 
some strange school, if he thinks that 
Men are apt to range themselves on 
the side of the apparently timid, dis- 
heartened, and yielding. Had govern- 
ment assumed a bold and decisive tone 
against the agitation—had a firm and 
spirited demonstration of antagonistic 
feeling been made by the government, 
no doubt, men of property and of 
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rational patriotism would have ranged 
themselves on its side. But men re- 
quire some kind of stimulus to action. 
They require, at least, the example of 
government itself. But government, 
while discoursing of the danger of the 
agitation, boasts of the forbearance 
and moderation with which it has be- 
haved towards the agitators! This 
may be very amiable, and perhaps the 
agitators ought to regard it as very 
kind. But they do not so regard it, 
They think it contemptible and ridicu- 
lous, and they openly say so. I should 
like to know when, or on what oc- 
casion in the history of the world, 
rulers gained friends and adherents, by 
treating ostentatious displays of hos- 
tile force, and violent upbraidings and 
threatenings, with meek acquiescence, 
with moderation, and with forbear- 
ance? I never read or heard of any 
such successful method in political his- 
tory, nor could it happen without some 
miraculous reversal of the ordinary 
tendency of human nature. 

Again, though it is very praise- 
worthy of Sir Robert Peel to abstain 
from any reflection upon the Roman 
Catholic religion, in his capacity of 
political minister, it seems to be shut- 
ting himself out from political truth 
if he will refuse to recognise any diffe- 
rence between Roman Catholics and 
Protestants in reference to the dangers 
which threaten Ireland. There is a 
political distinction between the Ro- 
manists and Protestants which is a 
matter of fact, and not a matter of 
doctrine. Sir R. Peel exhibits the 
strongest anxiety that it should be 
supposed that in looking at the state 
of affairs in Ireland he makes no dis- 
crimination between Romanists and 
Protestants. But what says Lord 
Chancellor Lyndhurst, who is un- 
doubtedly as shrewd an observer as 
Sir Robert Peel, though not quite so 
liberally fearful of expressing indigna- 
tion against wrong? Lord Lyndhurst 
asks the House of Lords “if there 
ever existed a conspiracy more formi- 
dable, more dangerous, more pregnant 
with fatal consequences to the state, 
than this foul conspiracy called the 
Repeal Association in Ireland?” And 
he states concerning that association, 
that “he regrets to say it numbers 
in its ranks the whole of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood, supported by, and 
in co-operation with, the greater part 
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of the Roman Catholic hierarchy.” He 
then adds that “knowing and consi- 
dering the influence of the Roman 
Catholic clergy on the minds and over 
the actions of the Irish people, the 
force and power of that Repeal Asso- 
ciation was almost unlimited—was 
boundless.” This view of the case 
makes it clear that, in a political sense, 
there ought to be a discrimination be- 
tween Roman Catholics and Protes- 
tants. Put all considerations founded 
on mere difference of religion out of 
the question, still there is the strongest 
practical reason to believe that the 
mass of the Roman Catholic people 
will be subservient to all the schemes 
of the repeal agitators, because the 
Roman Catholic priests, who have 
such unlimited power over the minds 
and actions of that people, are mem- 
bers of the Repeal Association, and 
are known to be active promoters of 
what the Lord Chancellor of England 
ealls that “formidable and foul con- 
spiracy.” The common sense deduc- 
tion from the facts as stated by Lord 
Lyndhurst is, that under existing cir- 
cumstances, and without reference to 
cases of exception, the British govern- 
ment should place confidence anly in 


the Protestants. The Roman Catho- 
lic population are politically alienated 
from the British government by the 
political influence of the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy. All this should be borne 
in mind, not because it tells against 
the Romanists, but because it is prac- 
tical truth. In a matter of this kind, 
it is madness to shut one’s eyes to the 
truth, lest we should be obliged to 
abandon forbearance, and moderation, 
and acquiescence, and speak out indig- 
nantly and with force. There is no 
reason why one should judge or act 
harshly, because one sees facts, and 
speaks truth. The Romanists and 
Repealers are, no doubt, misled. The 
priests are misled by ambition, and by 
gross prejudices, which grow with 
their growth, and strengthen with their 
strength ; the common people are mis- 
led by their priests. A strong govern- 
ment might keep both from doing mis- 
chief; and a wise and kind government 
might, in time, remove the prejudices 
of both, and satisfy the country with 
material prosperity. But will these 
things be done? I cannot tell. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THERE was, in the mansion of Bishop’s 
Merton, one of those delightful old 
chambers which, like a warm and bene- 
volent heart, have a nook for every one. 
It was a large wide room with a recess 
on one side big enough to have formed 
another room, and a lesser recess at 
each corner, on the same side, made 
by two small square turrets, each 
lighted by its own windows, and con- 
taining tables and chairs of its own, so 
that the studious or the meditative, 
but not the unsociable, could sit and 
read, or muse apart, without being 
actually cut off from the society assem- 
bled. The walls were all covered with 
tapestry, descended through many ge- 
nerations in the same family, and which 
had covered the walls of a similar 
chamber in an old castle, partly de- 
stroyed during the civil wars ofthe roses, 
and pulled down at the commencement 
of the reign of Henry the Eighth. 

Out from the tapestry, however, 
after an old fashion, which certainly 
showed pictures to much greater ad- 
vantage than when plastered upon 
the face of the wall, stood a great many 
portraits of different degrees of art, 
supported at the lower part by a gilt 
iron bracket, and upheld in a slightly 
sloping position by an iron bar at the 
top. From the cold severe Holbein, 
to the rich and juicy Rubens, and 
the poetical Van Dyk, all the famous 
artists of the last two centuries had 
exercised their pencils in portraying 
the features of a race, which had 
always been fruitful in beauty ; and the 
history of the changeful mind of those 
two ages was shadowed forth in the 
varying costume in which the charac- 
ters appeared. Nor is it, let me say 
dear reader, in passing, a slight indi- 
cation of the state of the popular mind 
that is afforded by the dress of the 
day. Look at the cavalier in his long 
floating locks, his silks and velvets, 
and at the roundhead, in his steeple hat, 
his straight-cut suit and prim cloak, 
each with his heavy-hilted sword and 


large flapping gloves, and say whether 
Naseby field and Marston Moor, and 
all the deeds on either part, do not 
naturally, and not purely historically, 
connect themselves with such apparel ; 
and then turn to ourselves, with our 
straight-cut frock coats, neat close- 
fitting boots, and other mathematical 
habiliments, which seem to have been 
fashioned by the rules and compasses 
of a Laputan sage, and tell me whether 
they do not plainly speak of an age of 
railroads and steamboats. 

There, however, stood the pictures of 
the brave and beautiful of other times, 
looking down upon their once familiar 
halls, and the doings of their descend- 
ants, as the spirits of the dead may be 
supposed to do upon the actions of the 
children they have left behind; and 
there in the oriel window, just about 
the time of day at which we com- 
menced this tale, sat a creature, whom 
those long-gone bold warriors and 
lovely dames might look upon with 
pride, and own her of their blood. It 
was a lady of some twenty years of 
age, not very tall, but yet, if any thing, 
above the middle height of women. 
She was very beautiful, too, in feature, 
with a skin as white as alabaster, and 
as smooth, yet with the rose glowing 
in her cheek, and her arched lips red 
and full of health. I have long dis- 
covered that it is impossible to paint 
beauty with the pen; and, therefore, 
I will say no more than may merely 
give the reader some idea of what kind 
and sort hers was of, more that the 
harmony which ought always, and ge- 
nerally does, in some degree, exist 
between the form and mind may be 
understood, than to draw a picture 
of which imagination would still 
have to fill up half the details. Though 
her skin, as I have said, was so fair, 
her hair, her eye-brows and her eyes 
were dark, not exactly black—for in 
them all there was a gleam of sunny 
warmth which brightened, like the 
dawn, the deep hue of night. The 
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expression of her countenance was ge- 
nerally gay and cheerful, but varying 
often, as a heart quickly susceptible of 
strong feelings, and a mind full of 
imagination were affected by the events 
in which she took part, and the cir- 
cumstances around her. Youth and 
health, and bountiful nature, had in- 
dued her form with manifold graces, 
and though her limbs were full and 
rounded in contour, yet they displayed 
in every movement lines of exquisite 
symmetry, and like the child of Joab, 
she was swift of foot as the wild 
roe. As is often the case with per- 
sons of quick fancy, her mind, though 
naturally of a cheerful and hopeful 
bent, was, nevertheless, not unfre- 
quently overshadowed by a cloud of 
passing melancholy; and a look of sad- 
ness would come into her fair face, as 
if the consciousness which is in most 
hearts that this world of glittering de- 
lusions has its darker scenes, even for 
those of the brightest fate, made itself 
painfully felt at times when no appa- 
rent cause for grief or apprehension 
was near. But such shadows passed 
quickly away, and the general tone of 
her heart and her expression was, as 
we have said, bright and sunshiny, 
Her father had been a man who took 
his ideas greatly from those amongst 
whom he lived. In short, he attributed 
too much importance to the opinions 
of his fellow-men. We may attribute 
too little to them, it is true, and even 
great men are bound to pay some de- 
ference to the deliberate judgment of 
many ; but it is usually, nay invariably, 
a sign of weak understanding, to de- 
pend for the tone of our own thoughts 
upon those around. However, as he 
was thrown into the society of men 
who set great value upon accomplish- 
ments such as they were in those days, 
he had made a point of having his 
daughter instructed in all the lighter 
arts of the times. To sing, to dance, 
to play on various instruments, to speak 
the two languages most in fashion at 
the court, French and Italian, with the 
ease and accent of a native, had seemed 
to him matters of vast importance ; 
and as she showed every facility in ac- 
quiring whatever he desired, he had 
no cause to be discontented with her 
progress. She might, perhaps, have 
been taught to consider such things 
of much importance too; but she had 
a mother, the safeguard of God to 
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our early years. That mother was a 
woman of a high and noble mind, 
somewhat stern perhaps and rigid, yet 
not unkind or unfeeling ; and between 
a parent weak, though possessed of 
talent, and one keen and powerful in 
intellect, though not quick or brilliant, 
it may easily be. guessed which gave 
the strongest impress to the mind of 
the child. Thus Annie Walton learned 
perhaps somewhat to undervalue the 
accomplishments which to please her 
father she acquired, and though she 
possessed less of the stern, calm, de- 
termined character of her mother than 
her brother Charles, and more of the 
pliant and easy disposition of her father, 
yet she inherited a share of high reso- 
lution and firm decision, which was 
requisite, even in a woman, to enable 
her to encounter the dangers and diffi- 
culties of the times in which she lived. 

She sat, then, in the oriel window 
of the hall at Bishop's Merton, read- 
ing a page, printed roughly on coarse 
paper, while now a smile, somewhat 
saddened, and now a look of anger, 
somewhat brightened by the half-faded 
smile, passed over her sweet face, as in 
one of the broad sheets of the day, which 
had been left with her a few minutes 
before by Mr. Dry, of Longsoaken, she 
saw the doings of a parliament, which 
began by asserting the rights of the 
people, and ended by attacking the just 
prerogatives of the crown—which com- 
menced by opposing tyranny and deceit 
in the rulers of the land, and ended by 
far exceeding all the tyranny and deceit 
it had opposed, and adding the most 
beastly hypocrisy and violence, fraud, 
rapine, and cruelty, to the crimes and 
follies which it had found existing. 
She read and smiled—she read and 
sighed—for though her family had 
taken no part in the deeds of the last 
twelve months, and though her mother 
had been through life rather attached to 
the doctrine of the Presbyterians, than 
their opponents, yet there was some- 
thing in the cause of the cavaliers, with 
all their faults, in their very rashness 
and want of all pretence—something in 
the cold-blooded hypocrisy and false 
pretexts of the parliamentarians which 
had engaged her sympathies on the 
losing side, and roused her indignation 
against the successful. 

While she was thus occupied, a 
horseman passed rapidly before the 
window towards the principal door of 
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the house, crossing like a quick bird 
in its flight, and casting down the 
paper, she ran out murmuring, “ It is 
Charles !” 

There was a large old-fashioned ves- 
tibule hung with pikes and arms, cors- 
lets and head-pieces, and stags’ antlers 
and hunting horns, and all the imple- 
ments of real battle, and the mimic 
warfare of the chase. The door lead- 
ing to the terrace stood wide open, with 
an old servant on either side, and as 
she bounded forward in the expectation 
of meeting her brother, with her coun- 
tenance beaming with pleasure, to greet 
him on his return, a stranger entered 
and advanced at once towards her. 

Annie Walton’s face suddenly be- 
came graver, and a blush rose into 
her cheek; but the cavalier advanced 
with a frank and unembarrassed air, 
walked straight up to her, and took 
her hand, as if he had been an old 
friend. 

* You thought it was your brother,” 
he said, with easy grace, saving her all 
trouble of explanation, “and you are 
disappointed, Miss Walton. Would that 
I had a sister to look so joyful, on my 
return to my old halls—but your dis- 
appointment will have no long life. 
Charles Walton will be here ere the 
world be an hour older; and in the 
meantime you must show me and my 
poor beast fair hospitality till the mas- 
ter of the mansion comes himself to 
tell you more about his friend Sir 
Francis Clare.” 

He bowed as he thus introduced 
himself, and Annie Walton, with all 
courtesy, but a grave air, invited him 
to the hall where she had been sitting, 
trying to call to mind the name amongst 
those of all her brother’s acquaint- 
ances. She could recollect no such 
person, however, and although there 
was in the frankness of the stranger's 
manner something that pleased her, 
yet she almost thought it too free, in 
one whom she could not believe to be 
very intimate with him. Yet there 
was a grace as well as an ease in his 
demeanour, a tone not easily described, 
but which can only be acquired by long 
intimate habits of familiarity with per- 
sons of high mind and education; a 
self-possession, distinct from impu- 
dence, which showed her at once that 
the visitor was not one of the wild 
and reckless roysterers of the court 
and army of King Charles, who pre- 
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sumed without merit, and endeavoured 
to. cover vulgarity of spirit with self- 
confidence. She begged the stranger 
to be seated—he bowed, and let her 
take her place, while he remained 
standing before her, calculating ra- 
pidly what was passing through her 
thoughts, and to say truth, somewhat 
struck with the beauty of this cynosure 
of neighbouring eyes, who, whatever 
he might have expected to find, went 
far in loveliness beyond his imagina- 
tion. 

There was a momentary pause while 
she thought of what was next to come, 
but the stranger spoke first. ‘ I must 
seem very bold, I fear, and somewhat 
too free, Miss Walton,” he said at 
length, “in thus treating you as an 
old acquaintance; but the circum. 
stances of these days engender strange 
habits of rapidity in all our doings. 
Rough times abridge ceremonies, and 
besides, when our thoughts are fami- 
liar even with those whom we have 
never met, a sort of one-sided friend- 
ship grows up in our breast towards 
them which makes us forget that it is 
not reciprocal. I have so often heard 
your brother talk of you, so often con- 
versed with him of you, that I may 
think myself lucky that at our first 
meeting I did not offend you by calling 
you Annie.” 

«It would have surprised more than 
offended,” replied his fair companion, 
with a smile; “but Charles will, I 
trust, soon make us better acquainted. 
Have you seen him lately ?” 

‘‘ Not for five years,” answered Sir 
Francis Clare; “ and yet, sweet lady, 
know more of his proceedings than 
you do who parted with him but a 
week ago—not that he is deep-dyed in 
plots and conspiracies kept from his 
sister's ear; but simply, because he 
wrote to me yesterday one of his brief 
but comprehensive notes, telling me 
what he purposed, and giving me a 
rendezvous here to-day, which I, with 
my usual impatience, have run before 
by near an hour. I heard of him 
too, as I came along, and though I 
found that I should be before him, yet 
I hurried on—not to surprise his sis- 
ter all alone, and make her wonder 
what strange rash man had come to 
visit her, believe me.” 

“ Such an object were little worth 
the spur, sir,” replied the lady, laugh~ 
ing: “but if I understand you right; 
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your friendship with my brother must 
have begun when he was in France.” 

“Long before that,” replied the 
cavalier ; “but when last I parted with 
him he was in Italy, where he left me 
to return to his own house. We bade 
each other farewell under the Logga 
de Lanzi, in the fair town of Flo- 
rence.” 

** Oh, how I long to see that place,” 
cried Annie Walton—* it is one of the 
dreams of my imagination which, per- 
haps, may never be realized.” 

“Few dreams of the imagination 
ever are,” answered her companion. 
* He who gives himself up to fancy is 
like a man led bya child, who tells 
him of all the wonderful things that he 
will show him in the garden of the 
world, and when he comes to see the 
marvels, finds them but May blossoms 
and briar roses, that fade as soon as 
gathered, and leave a bunch of thorns 
in his hand.” 

Annie Walton raised her eyes to 
the stranger’s brow, ‘and gazed at the 
rich floating hair that covered it, to 
see if she could trace any of the marks 
of that age which has proved the world 
and discovered its delusions. But all 
was youthful and open; there was no- 
thing gray or grave, and she replied— 

* You speak sadly of this earth and 
its enjoyments, sir; and yet I would 
not part with fancy and all her plea- 
sant deceits if I could.” 

“Never! never!” cried Sir Francis 
Clare, eagerly. “ If I may use a para- 
dox, sweet lady, the deceits of reality 
are ten times more dangerous than 
those of imagination. If all things are 
delusions except the hopes of a higher 
and a holier world, let us keep the 
pleasant ones at least, and they are 
those of fancy——but what have we 
here ?—the last news from London.” 

“ The reply of the parliament to the 
king’s message,” answered the lady ; 
“and thirty-one good reasons for re- 
jecting his majesty’s offers, with the 
godly and soul-saving declaration of 
several pious men concerning popery 
and prelacy.” 

The stranger laughed. 

« How easy is it,” he cried, “to 
cover gross treason, not alone to king 
but country, with fair pretexts of free- 
dom, or to hide what they themselves 
eall the most carnal self-seeking, with 
the garb of religious zeal, and to give 
the fairest names to the blackest pas- 
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sions of our nature! ’Tis a trite re- 
mark, but one that forces itself upon 
us every day ; and yet thisis the trade 
that succeeds in the world, so that 
gross deceit raises itself to high places, 
and'sits in purple and fine linen, while 
honesty is left to beg her bread, and 
plain truth stands shivering in aragged 
blanket.” 

“ But I should think such barefaced 
hypocrisy as this,” answered the lady, 
*‘ would deceive no one. People may 
pretend to believe it, but it must be 
mere affectation, as bad as the hypo- 
crisy itself.” 

“ Your pardon, madam,” replied the 
cavalier, “ there never yet was false- 
hood so open and impudent, which often 
repeated and told with a smooth face, 
would not find many to give it ready 
credence. Not a day passes, but we 
see some monstrous lie decked out 
with strong assurances of sincerity and 
zeal, pass current with the multitude. 
Oh, lady, there is an appetite for false- 
hood in this world that makes the many- 
headed monster gorge the food how- 
ever dirty, and, like a hungry dog, pluck 
morsels from the very kennel.—Yet 
there is some truth, too, in what these 
people say.. I am not one to cover 
them with bad names; for alas, how- 
ever wrong they may be now, the king 
put himself in fault at first. The man 
who suffers himself to be compelled to 
do justice to others, will some time or 
another have to compel others to do 
justice to him; and he who has aban- 
doned his friends in time of need, will 
surely have to lament their loss when 
he has to struggle with enemies.” 

‘And has the king done this?” 
asked Annie Walton. 

‘“* Strafford, Strafford!” said the ca- 
valier, with a melancholy shake of the 
head—* bold, firm-hearted, gallant 
Strafford. That fatal error was the 
downfall of King Charles. Where is 
the hand that now shall raise him up? 
Lady, when a general finds himself in 
a town about to be besieged by an 
enemy, he strengthens his fortifications 
and throws down all the scattered 
houses and indefensible suburbs that 
might give the foes advantage in their 
approach ; but the king pursued a dif- 
ferent course: he threw down his de- 
fences and maintained all the suburbs 
and weak points. But this is sorry 
conversation for a lady’s ear,” he con 
tinued; “ what a fair scene does this 
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window show. In riding through the 
low ground I did not mark all the 
beauty round me.” 

“It is indeed as fine a view as any 
in the country round,” replied Annie 
Walton; ‘and often when I feel sad 
at heart, I come and gaze out here, 
and seem to find comfort and confi- 
dence from the sight.” 

«« And are you ever sad at heart?” 
asked Sir Francis Clare with a smile. 

“‘ Not very often, it is true,” she re- 
plied ; “but still in the present dis- 
turbed state of the country, which is 
like one of those dark storms through 
which one can see no glimpse of com- 
ing sunshine, I cannot but sometimes 
feel fears and apprehensions—not for 
myself, indeed, for no one would hurt 
a woman, I suppose; but for my bro- 
ther: and then I need the sight of 
things which speak with a voice not to 
be misunderstood, of God’s power and 
his goodness too, to show me that 
though the tempest may rage for a 
time, it will give place to brighter 
hours at last, and perhaps, in itself, 
work good even while it seems des- 
tined to destroy.” 

“‘ Oh, may you feel ever thus,” cried 
the cavalier, eagerly; “ for it was such 
faith brought back the dove to the 
ark at length. Yet often when we see 
a world of roaring waters round us, 
and destruction on every side, the 
heart will sink, and trust and confi- 
dence give way for atime. And yet,” 
he added, laughing, “ I am not one to 
entertain many sombre thoughts ; and 
if the gay companions of thoughtless 
hours could know with what sad con- 
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versation I have entertained a fair lady, 
they would recommend me a Geneva 
shull-eap, and a straight black cloak. 
I can assure you, lady, our talk in the 
court is much less solemn. Except for 
an hour in the morning, when we 
speak soberly of war and policy as 
men take a walk after breakfast for a 
good digestion, our days pass much in 
the consideration of lace collars, the 
fashion of sword knots, and of how 
to get them. The world, I believe, 
and most of the things in it are not 
worth the waste of five minutes’ 
heavy thought ; and weighed in a just 
balance, perhaps a madrigal and: a 
charge of horse, a sonnet of tiffany 
poetry, and the plan of a campaign, 
are matters of much more nearly the 
same importance than we think. But 
there comes your brother, or I am 
mistaken.” 

** Yes, yes!” cried the lady, gladly 
gazing out of the open window into 
the valley, along which a small party 
of horsemen were riding : * he will be 
here directly ;” and she and her com- 
panion, whose conversation had greatly 
won upon her, continued watching the 
progress of the young Lord Walton, 
as he rode rapidly along the valley, till 
he was hid behind the high-wooded 
banks, near which, as we have already 
related, he paused to hold a short con- 
versation with poor Arrah Neil. They 
wondered what detained him so long 
under the trees; but after a brief 
pause, he appeared again, and in a 
few minutes he sprang from his horse 
at the hall-door, 


CHAPTER IV. 


¢ Ha, Francis,” exclaimed Lord Wal- 
ton, grasping the cavalier’s hand with 
warm eagerness, as soon as he had re- 
ceived the embrace of his sister, 
‘are you here before me? You must 
have used the spur from Worcester if 
your letter left the good town before 
ou. 
? ‘I have used the spur, Charles,” 
replied his friend, ‘‘ on purpose to out- 
run you, and imtroduce myself to this 
fair lady without your assistance. You 
know I alway8 was the most impatient 
of mortals, and strange I fear she 
thought me; for I could plainly see 
that_she had never heard the name of 
Vou. XXII—No. 128, 


Francis Clare before,” he added, with 
with a gay laugh, and some emphasis 
on the words. 

‘Perhaps not,” answered Lord 
Walton, with a grave smile; “ but she 
must know you now, Francis, as one 
of her brother’s dearest and oldest 
friends. However, I must send her 
away from us for a minute, for I have 
a task for her, sad but pleasing, to per- 
form. I just now found poor Arrah 
Neil, dear Annie,” he continued; 
‘ she was sitting by the Bishop’s Well, 
dark and sorrowful, as well she may be. 
The poor old man, Neil,jis dead. 
They dragged him as far as Devizes, 
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where the lamp that has burned so 
faintly for the last two years went out, 
and the poor girl has found her way 
back hither. Something must be done 
for her, Annie, and till we can settle 
what, she must stay here. 1 left Lan- 
gan with her to bring her up; so see 
to her comfort, sister, for by her dress 
I think they must have robbed her by 
the way.” 

* Poor child!” cried Annie Walton. 
* IT was sure the old man would die. 
Can these be really Christians, Charles, 
for a few rash words, spoken in haste 
to take a man of seventy from his sick 
bed , 

* His words meant more than they 
seemed, Annie,” answered her bro- 
ther; “at least so I gather from their 
answer to my application for his re- 
lease: but see to her comfort, dear 
girl, and then come back to us, for the 
poor thing spoke of some evil hanging 
over me here; and, though at times so 
strange, 1 have often remarked she 
speaks not lightly.” 

* No, indeed, Charles,” replied his 
sister, with an anxious look. “ Evil 
hanging over you? What can she 
mean ?” 

‘* | know not, Annie,” rejoined Lord 
Walton. “ Nothing has happened to 
cause you alarm, has there ?” 

** Nothing!” she answered. “ Dry 
of Longsoaken was here this morning, 
but he was all smoothness and ci- 
vility.” 

« That looks ill,” said Sir Francis 
Clare. ‘ He must be a roundhead 7 
his name; and whenever they spe 
smoothly, beware of the serpent in the 

ass. 

“ And he is a serpent, if ever the 
earth produced one,” answered Lord 
Walton, thoughtfully. “ Did he speak 
smoothly and civilly?—so, so. What 
was the object of his visit, Annie—or 
had he any apparent object ?” 

* Purely, it seemed,” replied Miss 
Walton, “to ask after my health, 
during what he called your long ab- 
sence. I told him your absence had 
not been long—only a week; and that 
you had already concluded your busi- 
ness with the committee, and would 
return to-day. So then he left that 
paper with me, which he said must be 
marrow and fatness to all well-disposed 
noblemen like yourself. But, indeed, 
he seemed well affected towards you, 
and said, ‘I now recollect somethi 
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about the people of Bishop’s Merton 
having encroached upon your land at 
Sarham, which he should be happy to 
set right for you, which he ps | do 
if you pleased, without your name ap- 
pearing in the matter, so as not to 
affect your popularity with the God- 
fearing people of the place.’ ” 

«‘ Where did he learn I ever feared 
to have my name appear in any act I 
did ?”’ asked Charles Walton, proudly, 
**’Tis but such low and creeping things 
as he is, who do things they dare not 
own. He had some other object— 
this is alla pretence! But go, dear 
Annie, there is Langan with the poor 
girl; perhaps she will tell you more 
than she would say to me—but do not 
press her, Annie, if she be unwilling. — 
And now, Francis,” he continued, as 
his sister left the room—“ first, wel- 
come, after so long an absence ; next, 
what is this serious business that you 
would speak with me upon?” 

** Faith, but a little matter ag this 
world goes,” replied his friend ; ‘ and 
yet one which would have been con- 
sidered mighty some ten years ago. 
Now men draw two straws for the 
longest, or toss up a crown piece to 
know which party they will choose, 
whether they will ght for their right- 
ful king or his rebel parliament , 

“Not quite so, Francis,” replied 
Charles Walton, seriously : with me, 
at least, the question would ever be a 
serious one—whether I should draw my 
sword for the representatives of the 
people of England, when fighting for 
the just liberties of the land, or for a 
sovereign who has somewhat infringed 
them? even if the case stood exactly 
as the parliament puts it, but 4 

“Tam glad you have added those 
words, Charles,” interrupted the cava- 
lier: * for on them hangs all the rest. 
The king is willing to do ample justice 
to all men. Granted that he has com- 
mitted faults—and who has greater 
cause tocomplainthan] have ?—granted 
that he has had bad advisers—granted 
that he sacrificed Strafford——” 

‘A terrible fault, indeed,” replied 
Lord Walton. 

** Granted that his exactions were 
unjust—ship-money a breach of the 
best and soundest laws—the star- 
chamber an iniquitous tyranny ; still 
these errors were a part.of his inheri- 
tance, and perhaps if we looked closely, 
we should find that our fathers who 
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suffered, and by suffering encouraged 
such things, who fawned upon the hand 
that pressed them to the ground, who 
bowed readily to tyranny whenever it 
stretched forth its rod, have as great a 
share of the responsibility as he has 
who only used the powers transmitted 
to him by his father. But I come not 
to discuss such questions, Charles 
Walton. The king has committed 
errors, he grieves for them, he is 
ready to repair them—he has done all 
that man can do to remedy evils past, 
and provide security against their re- 
currence. He calls upon every loyal 
subject to aid him, not only in defend- 
ing the throne itself, but the country, 
from those who would evidently shake 
its constitution to the ground, over- 
throw its best institutions, and esta- 
blish, if not the reign of anarchy, the 
rule of a many-headed monster, which 
will, if tolerated, end in a despotism 
more terrible than any we have yet 
seen within the land. And will Charles 
Walton, gallant and chivalrous as he 
is known to be—will he refuse to obey 
that call? Or is he, who was wont to 
be so clear-sighted and so true, one 
of those who believe that the pretences 
of the parliament are true—that they 
seek but to reduce the power of the 
crown within due limits, lop the pre- 
rogative of those branches that bore 
oppression, and secure the freedom of 
the people, yet leave the stability of 
the throne? Or does he approve of 
hypocritical pretexts even to gain just 
ends? No, no! I know him better.” 
** Certainly,” replied the young no- 
bleman, “ I neither approve the prac- 
tices, nor believe the pretences of the 
parliament. But I[ have hitherto 
trusted, my dear friend, though they 
may be now intoxicated with authority, 
the exercise of which is new to them, 
and in their pride may encroach upon 
both the prerogative of the crown and 
the liberty of the subject—for I can 
conceive a parliament to become a more 
terrible tyrant than even a monarch— 
yet I say I have trusted that the wiser 
and the better members of that body 
will recover from the drunkenness that 
some have felt, and the fears that have 
affected others ; and that at all events, 
if any dangerous and outrageous exer- 
cise of power should take place, those 
whe have never favoured the arbitrary 
use of the royal prerogative, or the 
licentious exactions of the commons, 
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may have sufficient weight to counter- 
balance that authority which is but 
delegated by the people, and which the 
people can again resume.” 

*‘ Fatal confidence,” exclaimed the 
cavalier, with a dark and melancholy 
look, “which never has been, never 
will be justified! Yet it is one that in 
all civil strifes many wise and many good 
men have entertained, till they found, 
when too late, how cruelly they had 
deceived themselves ; till hanging be- 
tween two parties and supporting 
neither, they saw the one sink lower 
and lower, and the other, which per- 
haps they most condemned, rise into 
power, and go on in evil; and then 
when they strove to arrest the course 
of wrong, found themselves either 
carried away by the current and in- 
volved in wickedness they would fain 
have opposed, or sunk beneath the tor- 
rent with those who endeavoured to 
divert it while yet it was feeble, and 
whose efforts they might have rendered 
successful, had they joined therein in 
time. Let me tell you, Charles, that 
in the history of all contentions, such 
as those that now shake the land, there 
is a time when the balance of sincerity 
and right is clearly on one side, and 
that it is then true lovers of their 
country should step in with their whole 
strength to turn the balance of power 
on that side also. There is such a time 
believe me ; and now is the moment !” 

** Perhaps it is,” answered Lord 
Walton, thoughtfully. “I said, my 
friend, that I had hitherto felt the im- 
pressions I described. I did not deny 
that they are somewhat shaken, per- 
haps more than I believe.” 

** When that time has come,” con- 
tinued the cavalier, without appearing 
to mark his reply, “it is the duty of 
every man to ask himself, on which 
side is now the right? on which side 
is now the danger? and, casting away 
the memory of old faults and old 
grievances, to choose boldly and con- 
scientiously between the two. If he 
chooses well, it will be easy for him at 
any after time to guard against a re- 
newal of errors on the part of those 
whom he supports; but if from any 
fear of such a renewal he turns to the 
side which he knows to be acting amiss, 
he commits himself for ever to the 
errors he supports, and can never 
hope to stop their course, or avert 


their consequences. What I ask you 
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then to do is, to choose! I say not, 
join the king: I say not, oppose the 

arliament: I merely say, lay your 

and upon your heart, forgetting mis- 
takes that are past, ask yourself, which 
is now right, and which is now wrong? 
and choose as your conscience shall 
direct.” 

Lord Walton paused for a few mo- 
ments in deep thought; then giving 
his hand to his friend, he said, “ I will! 
Ask me no more at present, Francis ; 
nor inquire whether, when I say, J will, 
I might not say, J have. Resolutions 
such as these had better be spoken of 
as little as possible till they can be exe- 
cuted. Stay till to-morrow morning: 
then back to: the king ; your further 
presence here might be ‘dangerous to 
yourself and hurtful to your cause. 
And now to other things: how long 
had you been here before I came ?” 

“Long enough to find it a danger- 
ous abode, good friend,” replied the 
cavalier. “In truth, Walton, if you 
have not got an angel here, you have 
what is more like one than any thing 
my eyes have yet seen.” 

«Oh! I know your gallant speeches,” 
answered Charles Walton, with a 
laugh, his face losing the grave cast 
which was habitual to it, and bright- 
ening with cheerful light; “ but Annie 
is well accustomed to hear sweet 
things, and I fear not the effect of 
any high-flown southern compliments 
on her little heart, which, however 
gentle, is firm enough to stand a longer 
siege than any you will have time to 
give it. But,” he added, while his 
brow grew sad again, “I will own to 
you, Francis, it is her future fate that 
in these troublous times half makes 
a coward of me; and, though know- 
ing what is right, that will 1 do; yet 
there is a hesitating fear within me, 
that in the course I am destined to 
pursue, I may bring down sorrow and 
misfortune upon that bright, kind 
being, who has been ever my sunshine 
and my hope.” 

“TI can feel that it must be so, 
Charles,” replied his friend, gravely. 
*¢ Had I a sister such as that, it would 
be so with me. Therein I can do 
little to console, and perhaps less to 
counsel or to help you. But yet, 
Charles Walton, you know I am some- 
thing of the ancient knight: my 
sword and heart for my king and my 
fair lady ; and without. any rash pro- 
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mising of love for one whom I have 
only known an hour, such as one-half 
of our gay courtiers would make, J 
promise you, that whatever befalls 
you, so long as life and strength last, 
my next thought, after my duty to God 
and my sovereign, shall be to care 
for the protection and safety of my 
friend's sister.” 

Lord Walton smiled, with a look in 
which pleasure and grief were strangely 
blended, but he replied nothing, merely 
once more pressing Clare’s hand. 

«Why do you smile, Charles?” 
asked the cavalier. “Is it that you 
think me too young, too light, too 
gay, to take such a task upon myself. 
My honour, my regard, you do not 
doubt, I know, and as for the rest, 
these are days when the old times of 
chivalry must revive, or the sun will 
set in darkness indeed ; and in those 
ancient periods men young as I am 
have, with a holy devotion, been the 
safeguards and protectors of dames 
well nigh as fair and bright as this, 
if we may believe the tales we read.” 

*« But those tales still ended in a mar- 
riage, Francis,” said Lord Walton. 

«* Well there let it!” cried the cava- 
lier, gaily. “« Here I dedicate my heart 
and sword to her. Those bright eyes 
shall be my loadstars on the road to 
glory, her smile give double vigour to 
my arm, and fresh sharpness to my 
lance. There, Walton, is not that the 
true Orlando? But seriously, what 
meant your. somewhat rueful smile 
just now? Was it that you thought 
the gay youth of former days but little 
fit to supply a brother’s place in time 
of need; or, perhaps, still less, to take 
a husband’s duties on him, if fate and 
circumstances should draw your sister’s 
heart towards him? But let me tell 
you, Charles, these are times that make 
even the thoughtless think ; and when 
I buckled me to the cause I serve, I 
cast away and left in foreign lands all 
but the higher purposes of the heart.” 

“No, no, Francis,” replied Lord 
Walton, interrupting him; “it was 
neither doubt, nor fear, nor mockery, 
that made me smile. You do not sup- 
pose that, did I not know and see all 
that is noble and generous in your 
nature, and bright and keen in your 
mind, I would have taken you to 
my heart as I have done. That there 
might be some weeds in the garden I 
will not deny; but they were only such 
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as an hour’s labour would pluck out 
with ease, or such as would wither 
away under the first hot sun, and leave 
the flowers and fruit behind uninjured. 
I smiled but to think that some five 
years ago, when we were both in hap- 
pier days than these, I often thought 
that I would gladly give my Annie to 
my early friend, but little dreamed 
that times might come when he himself 
would offer, ere he had seen her twice, 
to be her defender and protector in 
case of her brother’s death: and who 
shall say, Francis, how soon such loss 
may call for such support. But 
here she comes again; let us say no 
more of this; but, thank you, thank 
you from my heart for all you promise. 
I know right well that promise will 
be kept, if it cost your last drop of 
blood.” 

The faces of both gentlemen were 
grave when Annie Walton joined them, 
and on hers too there were traces of 
some tears. “ Poor Arrah Neil!” she 
said ; “hers indeed has been a hard 
fate. She has made me weep with the 
tale of the old man’s sufferings, so 
mildly and so sweetly did she tell it. 
But I could obtain no further infor- 
mation in regard to the danger she 
apprehended might befall you, Charles ; 
and I cannot but think that her words 
were spoken in one of those strange, 
dreamy moods, that sometimes fall 
upon her.” 

“I think so too,” answered Lord 
Walton; ‘—at least it may be so. 
Where have you lodged her, Annie ?” 

“She is with good Dame Rachael 
now,” answered his sister; “ but for 
to-night, she is to have the little room 
near the west tower, and tomorrow 
you must tell me more of your plans 
for her, Charles.” 

“ T will, I will,” replied Lord Wal- 
ton, “* —to-morrow;—Ay to-morrow,” 
and he fell into thought. 

The evening passed more cheerfully 
than the conversation of the morning 
promised. All seemed anxious to 
snatch a few hours from the gloomy 
thoughts that hung over the times, 
and but few allusions were made to 
the circumstances of the day ; but any 
other subject, which minds full of rich 
stores could produce, was chosen, as 
if to exclude more sombre topics. 
From time to time, indeed, both Annie 
Waltonand their new companion would 
ora moment or two look grave andsad, 
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as some passing cloud of thought swept 
over them; but the young lord, whose 
power over himself was great, kept 
the same even tenor, not gay, for such 
was not his disposition ; not gloomy or 
meditative, for he did not choose to be 
so, but calm and easy, conversing with- 
out apparent effort on a thousand 
varied things, and never for an instant 
showing the least absence or forget- 
fulness. Yet, perhaps, all felt that 
there were dangers and disasters abroad 
on every side, though they sat there 
as a cheerful party, with the windows 
of the heart closed against the storm 
that raged without. 

There was but one moment, when a 
shadow seemed to fall upon all, and that 
too was aftera song. Charles Walton 
had asked his sister to sing before 
they parted for the night; and after 
some thought, seeking in vain for a 
livelier strain,she chose—perhaps from 
the irrepressible anxieties of her own 
heart—a little ballad, which had been 
a favourite of her mother’s. 


THE SONG. 


‘* Hope sung a song of future years, 
Replete with sunny hours ; 

When present sorrow’s dew-like tears 
Should all be hid in flowers. 


‘*But Memory backward turned her 
eyes, 
And taught the heart to fear 
More stormy clouds, more angry skies, 
With each succeeding year. 


** But still Hope sung, as by that voice 
Such warnings sad were given, 

In louder strains bade youth rejoice, 
And age look on to heaven.” 


Each kept silence for a minute or 
two after the song was done, and each 
gave a sigh; but then the cavalier 
would fain have persuaded Miss Walton 
to sing again, for her voice was one of 
those, full of native music, which the 
ear longs for when once heard, as the 
weary heart of manhood thirsts to taste 
again the fearlessjoys of infancy. But 
she declined, saying she was somewhat 
weary, and shortly after the little 
party separated for the night. 

Charles Walton shook his friend’s 
hand warmly as they parted, at a yet 
early hour, and adding to the good 
night, “ we will speak more before you 
go to-morrow,” he himself retired to 
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his chamber to pass several hours in 
meditation ere he lay down to rest. 

Assoonashe was alonethe young lord 
sent away a servant who was waiting 
for him, and then leaned his head upon 
his hand for some ten minutes with- 
out moving. At length he raised his 
eyes to a heavy sword that hung above 
the old carved mantel-piece, rose, took 
it down, drew it from the sheath, and 
gazed upon the blade. There were 
some dents and notches in the edge ; 
and saying in a low tune, “ it has done 
good service—it may do more,” he 
thrust it back again, and hung it up 
as before. “I will go to my cabinet 
and write two lines to the king,” he 
added, after a short pause; but then, 
again he stopped, and meditated, mur- 
muring, “no, it were better not to 
write ; such documents are dangerous. 
I will send amessage. I see they sus- 
pect me already. It were as well to de- 
stroy the commission and those other 
papers——and, if at all, at once.—I will 
do it now.— What is the matter ?” he 
continued, as some one knocked at the 
door. 

*¢ Charles, Charles,” cried his sister, 
coming into the room; and as he 
sprang to meet her, he saw her face 
was very pale. 

“‘ There is a terrible smoke,” she ex- 
claimed, “andarushing sound like fire.” 

** Where, where?” asked her brother, 
eagerly hurrying towards the door. 

“In the corridor, beyond my room,” 
answered Annie, “ towards the west 
wing. Oh, bidthemring thealarm-bell.” 

«On no account! on no account!” 
cried her brother, darting out. “ Call 
all the servants, Annie. Run, Alice,” 
he continued to one of his sister’s 
maids, who had followed her pale and 
trembling, “send Hugh and Roger 
hither, and then call the rest. Smoke, 
indeed! There is fire somewhere ! 
Quick, girl, quick! Go back, my 
Annie, and dress yourself again. I 
will soon tell you more.” And thus 
saying, he hurried on through the wide 
gallery, upon which the door of his 
bed-room opened, and then along the 
corridor beyond. 

The smoke grew thicker at each 
step he took, the crackling and rushing 
sound of fire soon became audible, and 
then a fitful flash broke across the 
obscurity, like that of a signal gun 
seen through a heavy mist. 

In a minute he was at a large door 
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which closed the end of the corridor, 
and through the neighbouring window 
he could see the projection of one of 
the flanking towers with a small loop- 
hole showing a red glare within. 

** Here is the fire,” he cried—* in 
my own cabinet! How can this have 
happened ?” and he laid his hand upon 
the latch. The door waslocked. He 
tried to turn the key, but it was em- 
barrassed. “ Bring me an axe,” he 
exclaimed, hearing some of the ser- 
vants following him rapidly. Bring 
me an axe directly !—quick, quick !— 
all the papers will be burned,” and 
again he tried to turn the key. 

** The charter chests were removed, 
my lord, to the next room,” said the 
good servant Langan. “I moved 
them myself by your own order just 
before we went, that the floor might 
be repaired.” 

The young lord laid his hand upon 
his brow for an instant, and then said— 

‘“ Let the rest perish then!—It is 
no matter ;” and just as he spoke the 
alarm-bell rang loud and long. 

* What fool has done that?” ex- 
claimed Charles Walton. “ Ah! Fran- 
cis, is that you?” he continued, speaking 
to Sir Francis Clare, who was up and 
following him fully dressed, «‘ —a word 
in your ear: mount your horse quick 
and be gone,” he whispered. “ We shall 
have all the country on us in half an 
hour. See, there aresome twenty onthe 
terrace already. Langan, here—go the 
round with this gentleman to the sta- 
bles by the back-way, then through the 
wood with him till he is beyond the 
grounds. Francis, say I am deter- 
mined!” he added again, lowering his 
voice. ‘ You shall see me soon. 
Away, away, good friend! you know 
not the people here.” 

By this time servants were hurrying 
up with buckets of water and with axes 
to break down the door ; but before he 
suffered that to be done, Lord Walton 
turned to one of those behind saying, 
* See to poor Arrah Neil; she is in 
the chamber just beneath us. Take her 
to your lady’sroom. Now, Roger, you 
and Dick move out the chests from 
the place where Langan says he put 
them. Take them down to the ter- 
race; but set some one to watch them. 
Hark! there is something fallen 
within.” 

“ The great case of books, my lord, 
by the sound,” said one of the men. 
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“ Now give me an axe,” cried the 
young nobleman, and with a few blows 
e dashed the lock off the door, and 
pushed it open, bidding the men throw 
in the water as he did so. 

Out burst the flames and smoke, 
however, with such fury that all were 
forced to run back ; and as it somewhat 
cleared away, the frightful scene of de- 
struction that the interior of the tower 
displayed, too plainly showed there 
was no possibility left of saving that 
part of the building. “ Now, my 
good men,” cried the young lord, “ let 
as many as can find buckets keep pour- 
ing on the water. The rest help me 
to cut away the woodwork between the 
tower and the rest. Some run up to 
the corridor above, break down the 
panelling, and throw it back away 
from the flames. Fear not, but at all 
risks cut off the tower from the rest 
of the house. Call some of those men 
up from below. Why do they stand 
idle there ?” 

The scene of hurry and confusion 
that succeeded can be imagined by 
those who have witnessed the con- 
sternation produced by a fire in arural 
district, where few of those means and 
appliances which in great towns exist 
in plenty, but often are found inef- 
fectual even there, are not to be met 
with at all. To prevent the flames 
from extending to the rest of that 
wing was found impossible, notwith- 
standing all the efforts of the noble 
master of the mansion, and the stre- 
nuous exertions of his servants, who 
speedily recovered from the first con- 
fusion of surprise, and recollected the 
old military habits which they had 
acquired in former days. The te- 
nantry too, who flocked up at the 
sound of the alarm-bell, gave eager 
but not very efficient help as well as a 
number of the townsfolk ; but still the 
fire gained ground, extended from the 
tower to the rooms in the wing, ran 
along the cornices, caught the beams, 
and threatened the whole building with 
destruction, when a tall, grave stranger 
ina black cloak and hat walked calmly 
up to Lord Walton, who had come 
down to the terrace to give directions 
to the people below, and said in a low 
tone— 

« A few pounds of ere my 
lord, and a linen bag laid above that 
doorway, and under the coping-stone, 
will separate the fire from the build- 
ing. The stone passage cuts it off 
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below ; there is but a narrow gallery 
dbove, and if you can but break up 
the corridor ‘4 

“ T see! I see!” cried Lord Walton. 
“ Thanks, sir, thanks. Run, Hugh, 
to the armoury; you will find some 
powder there.” 

“< T beg, sir, that I may be permitted 
to make the saucisson,” cried a tall 
man in flaunting apparel. “ At the 
famous siege of Rochelle I constructed 
the immense petard wherewith we 
blew up the e 

“1 thank you, sir,” replied the 
master of the mansion, looking at the 
person who addressed him from head 
to foot with a quick but marking gaze, 
* 1 will make it myself;” and without 
farther notice he proceeded to give 
the necessary orders, and to take pre- 
cautions both to insure the safety of 
all persons near, and to guard the 
building as much as possible from da- 
mage by the explosion. 

When all was ready he went into the 
house to bring his sister forth, lest by 
any chance the rooms in which she had 
hitherto remained should be shaken 
more than he expected; and then, 
after having placed her at a distance, 
he himself fired the train, which being 
unconfined, except at one part, car- 
ried the flame in an instant to the bag 
of powder, causing it to explode with a 
tremendous roar. A quantity of brick- 
work was thrown into the air; the 
gallery above fell in the moment after ; 
and then, after a short pause, a tall, 
neighbouring tower between the place 
where the powder had taken effect, 
and that where the fire was raging, 
bulged out about half way up, and 
then rushed down, strewing the ter- 
race with a mass of broken ruins. 

In the anxiety and excitement of the 
moment Lord Walton had observed 
little but what was passing immedi- 
ately before him; but as he marked 
the effect and was turning round to 
look for his sister, and tell her that 
the rest of the mansion was saved, the 
stranger in black who had spoken to 
him before, once more addressed him 
in a low voice saying— 

‘© You had better look to those chests, 
my lord; Colonel Thistleton is eyeing 
them somewhat curiously. As for me, 
I will wish you good night; I love not 
the neighbourhood of parliamentary 
commissioners ; but if you want good 
help at need, which perhaps may be 
the case soon, you have only to send 
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a trusty servant to inquire for Martin 
Randal at Waterbourne, ten miles 
hence, and you will have fifty troopers 
with you in two hours.” 

“| understand! I understand, ma- 
jor,” replied Lord Walton. God 
speed you, with my best thanks.—Co- 
lonel Thistleton?—What came he 
here for ?” 

“ No good,” replied Randal, walking 
away and beckoning to his tall com- 
panion, who followed him with a 
pompous stride, while Lord Walton 
turned towards the spot to which he 
had directed his attention. He there 
perceived, for the first time, three men 
on horseback, and one who had dis- 
mounted and was speaking with a ser- 
vant who had been placed to watch 
the two large chests of papers which 
had been removed from the next wing 
of the building. 

As Lord Walton gazed at him, he 
stooped down once more to look at 
the chests with a curious and inquir- 
ing eye, and striding up to him at 
once, the young nobleman demanded, 
in a stern tone— 

* Who are you, sir? and what do 
you want with those cases ?” 

« My name, my lord, is Thistleton,” 
replied the other—‘‘a poor colonel, by 
the permission of Providence, in the 
service of the parliament of England ; 
and when matters are a little more 
composed I will inform your lordship, 
as my errand is with you, what excited 
my curiosity in regard to these cum- 
brous packages.” 

“Oh! Colonel Thistleton! that is 
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a different affair,” answered Lord 
Walton. “ As soon as I have ascer- 
certained that all farther danger of 
the fire spreading is past, I will have 
the honour of entertaining you, as far 
as my poor house, half destroyed as it 
is, will admit.” 

The parliamentary colonel bowed 
gravely, and the young nobleman then 
proceeded to give farther directions to 
his people, mingling with commands 
respecting the fire and the security of 
the rest of the mansion, sundry orders 
spoken in a low tone to those servants 
in whom he eould most rely, and to 
some of his principal tenants. 

When he had assured himself that 
all was safe, and had set a watch, he re- 
turned to his sister’s side, and led her 
back to the house, whispering as he 
went— 

“‘ Keep two of your maids with you 
in your chamber to-night, Annie. See 
to poor Arrah Neil; and at dawn to- 
morrow, dear girl, make preparations 
for a journey. Ask no questions, 
sweet sister, but pack up all that you 
most value—all trinkets, jewels, gold 
and silver, for we may, perhaps, have 
to go far.” Annie Walton gazed at 
him with a look of sorrowful, half- 
bewildered inquiry; but he added— 
* T cannot explain now, dear one; I 
will tell you more to-morrow ;” and 
she followed him silently into the house, 
where he left her, and at once went 
back to show as much courtesy to 
Colonel Thistleton and his compa- 
nions as the feelings of his heart would 
permit. 


CHAPTER V. 


“ Tuts is a lamentable and very sad 
visitation, my lord,” said Colonel This- 
tleton, as soon as he was seated with 
two companions in the large room we 
have before described. 

“It is indeed, colonel,” replied 
Lord Walton, “and will cost me at 
least ten thousand pounds to repair ; so 
that I hope you have not come for 
any thing like a benevolence, such as 
our kings of old used sometimes to 
levy upon their subjects, for I could 
ill spare one to the honourable house 
just now Langan,” he continued to 
the servant who appeared at the door, 
“have wine and meat set out in the 
hall. We shall all want refreshment.” 

“ No, my lord,” replied Colonel 


Thistleton, with some degree of hesita- 
tion; “the houses of parliament re- 
sort to no illegal and unjustifiable acts 
of taxation. Labouring but for the de- 
fence of themselves, of the king's per- 
son, liberty, laws, and the kingdom, 
they take care to abide by the true 
rights and customs of the country ; 
but at the same time, my lord, they 
think it but proper and necessary, as 
well for the safety of the state as for 
the exculpation of persons unjustly 
accused, to inquire into and examine, 
either by the judges appointed by law— 
or by a committee of their own body, 
where any highly honourable and de- 
vout person is subjected to calumny— 
into all charges of resistance to the 
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authority of the two houses, or of 
conspiracy for the purpose of levying 
war, and farther endangering the con- 
dition of the poor distracted realm.” 

The colour somewhat increased in 
Lord Walton’s cheek, but without 
pause he replied gravely— 

“ Theyare quite right, sir ; and if, as 
I gather ‘from what you say, you are 
come into this part of the country upon 
such an errand, you will find me very 
ready and willing to give you every 
assistance in my power.” 

Now the commission which Colonel 
Thistleton had to perform was of 
a nature somewhat delicate; for 
the demeanour of the Walton family, 
at the first resistance shown to the 
arbitrary proceedings of the court, 
had been favourable to the views of 
general freedom, which were then 
alone apparent on the side of the par- 
liament ; and though it had become 
evident that the young lord had grown 
cold as they stretched their preten- 
sions, and had even remonstrated 
against several of their proceedings, 
yet his course had not been so decided 
as to cut off all hope of attaching him 
to the party favourable to resistance 
of the royal authority by arms, while 
the task that the worthy committee 
man was charged to execute was one 
likely to alienate him for ever, if the 
grounds for suspicion were found un- 
reasonable. However, he was a skilful 
man, ever ready to take advantage of 
opportunity, and hetherefore replied— 

«I was quite sure, my lord, that we 
should find every readiness in your 
lordship. We have, indeed, the un- 
pleasant duty to perform, (which I 
trust we shall do discreetly,) of inves- 
tigating charges against a number of 
persons in this county ; but, as it is ad- 
visable that those in whose affection 
and loyalty we have the utmost confi- 
dence should set an example to others, 
against whom there is just cause of 
suspicion, it is as well that I should 
inform your lordship that not long 
since, at Chippenham, a false and 
calumnious accusation was made against 
you to our worthy brother, Dr. Bast- 
wick, here present 

« Of which I do not credit a word,” 
added the doctor. 

“ Charging you with countenancing 
the cruel preparations for war made 
by the king against his loyal subjects, 
and with having entered into corres- 
pondence with his majesty, and received 
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a commission under his hand to levy 
horse against the honourable houses.” 

He paused as if for a reply, and 
Lord Walton with a frowning brow and 
flushed cheek, answered— 

‘So, sir, 1 am to suppose, in short, 
that you have come hither to examine 
my house, and search for the corres- 
pondence you speak of ?” 

* Exactly, sir,” replied a less pru- 
dent member of the committee named 
Batten; but Thistleton cut him short 
by adding—* We were perfectly sure 
that your lordship, whose family have 
always been godly and well disposed, 
would rejoice at an opportunity of 
showing the world how readily you 
would submit to the authority of par- 
liament, and clear yourself of all false 
and unjust reproaches.” 

“‘ Should such reproaches against a 
person of such acharacter be listened 
to for a moment?” asked the young 
nobleman ; “ and on my word, gentle- 
men,” he added, “ you are somewhat 
bold men to venture on the task.” 

** Not so bold as you give us credit 
for, mylord,” replied Batten; ‘thereis 
a troop of horse under your park wall.” 

“Then it seems,” rejoined Lord 
Walton, “that you did not really cal- 
culate upon such unresisting submis- 
sion as you affected to expect at first. 
I must, of course, yield to force. 
However,” he continued with a smile, 
«1 am certainly not prepared to resist, 
even if I were willing.” 

‘That want of preparation shows 
your lordship to be innocent,” answered 
the cautious Thistleton—“a point upon 
which Ihave nodoubt. It was judged 
necessary to institute inquiries into all 
cases of malignant resistance to the 
authority of parliament in this county ; 
and it was to meet any opposition in 
such instances that the troop of horse 
was sent, not against your lordship, 
of whose conduct we are quite sure, 
though we thought it would show 
unrighteous partiality if we did not in 
some way notice the charges made 
against you———” 

“Charges made upon oath, be it 
remarked,” said Dr. Bastwick. 

* Well, gentlemen,” rejoined Lord 
Walton, “it is useless to discuss this 
question farther. I will even take it 
for granted that you have due warrant 
for your proceeding, and merely ask 

what you intend to do next?” 

“Why the fact is this, my very 
good lord,” replied Thistleton: “ the 
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information stated that we should find 
the papers in question in the west 
tower, in a chamber used by your 
lordship as a cabinet or writing room, 
on the first floor from the ground. 
Now, I was informed but now, that 
two large chests which I saw on the 
terrace without, contained writings of 
value, which had just been removed 
from the fire. It would be satisfactory 
to us to look into those cases.” 

“ Surely not to-night,” said the 
young nobleman. 

‘1 think it would be expedient,” 
said Thistleton. 

“It would prevent evil surmises,” 
added Bastwick. 

** No time like the present,” cried 
Batten. “ The king’s commission might 
be gone before to-morrow.” 

** The keys, I fear, have been lost 
in the fire,” answered Lord Walton, 
giving him a look of contempt. 

“ They will be easily broken open,” 
replied Batten. 

“IT may not exactly like to have all 
my papers left open to the world,” said 
the young nobleman gravely; “ but 
having now clearly ascertained how far 
the suspicions of the parliament really 
fo» I will make no farther objection. 

ut I give you all notice, that I pro- 
test against this act; and that when 
next I take my place amongst the 

rs of England, I will move for an 
inquiry into the whole proceeding 
Without there, bring in those cases 
of papers, and some instrument for 
forcing open the locks.” Thus saying, 
he rose and, turning to the window, 
looked out upon the terrace, which 
was still partially illuminated by the 
fitful glare of the decaying fire. 

In a few minutes four stout servants 
appeared carrying in the chests, and 
having received orders to break them 
open, soon laid the contents bare before 
the eager eyes of the parliamentary 
commissioners. Great, however, was 
their disappointment to perceive no- 
thing on the top but old deeds und 
aieeibinaage with many a waxen seal 
pendant from its broad ribbon. They 
were not so easily contented, however, 
and proceeded to turn out the whole 
contents, strewing the floor of the 
saloon with yellow papers, while Lord 
Walton spoke a few words to Langan, 
who left the room. 

* Well, gentlemen, are you satis- 
fied?” asked the young nobleman at 
length, when the bottom of each case 
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was laid bare. “If so, the servants 
shall replace the papers, and we will 
to supper.” 

The committee whispered together 
for a moment ere they replied, but 
Lord Walton could catch the words 
“No, no! not now— To-morrow at 
daybreak—There has evidently been 
no preparation—Have up the troop 
by that time,” and other broken sen- 
tences, which evidently showed him 
that farther proceedings were in con- 
templation. 

“We will, my lord, put off any 
further perquisitions till to-morrow,” 
Colonel Thistleton replied at length, 
‘upon your lordship pledging us your 
word of honour that you will not 
leave the house, nor send out of it any 
paper of any kind or sort whatsoever.” 

**I shall most assuredly leave the 
house,” replied Lord Walton, “ for I 
am going in ‘five minutes to assure 
myself that the fire will spread no 
farther. But if you mean that I am 
not to absent myself, I have no inten- 
tion of so doing, and will promise to 
stay and entertain my unexpected 
guests as befits their quality and com- 
mission, nor will I send hence or make 
away with any paper, from the war- 
rant of array directed by Henry II. 
to my ancestor, down to the cellar 
book of the old butler; so now, sirs, 
to supper, and let us forget for the 
time all that is unpleasant in our meet- 
ing. The day will come, and that 
before the world is a week older, when 
I will deal with this matter in the 
proper place andin the proper manner.” 

** Be that as you please, my lord,” 
replied Thistleton ; “ we doubt not we 
shall be justified. Myself and Dr. Bast- 
wick will in the meantime gladly accept 
your hospitality. Captain Batten, how- 
ever, may be wanted with his troop.” 

« Nay!” cried the young lord, * it 
were a pity to deprive yourselves of 
one of your most able and active mem- 
bers. If Captain Batten have any 
orders to give, he can send them in 
writing. There lie paper and pens, 
and I remarked that he had a trooper 
without. My wine is good, gentle- 
men, and venison is yet in season.” 

“It will do as well to write,” said 
Batten, who, always ready to take his 
part in all that was unpleasant, was 
not without inclination to share in 
things more agreeable ; and proceeding 
to the writing table in the window, he 
had soon concocted a hasty note which 
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he carried out himseif, while the rest, 
with the owner of the mansion, pro- 
ceeded to supper. 

When the meal was over—and the 
commissioners did not spare it—Lord 
Walton ordered them to be conducted 
to the rooms prepared for them, and 
took leave, saying—* To-morrow, 
gentlemen, at five, if you please, we 
will proceed to further business. In 
the meanwhile, good-night.” 

The beds were soft and downy, the 
guests of Lord Walton tired with the 
fatigues of the preceding day, and 
it was somewhat later than the hour 
appointed when the members of the 
committee rose; and then, on look- 
ing forth from his window, Cap- 
tain Batten was surprised and disap- 
pointed not to see his troop of horse 
drawn up in the park, as he had 
ordered them to muster there by half- 
past four. His two companions were 
down before him, and he found them 
with the noble owner of the mansion 
in the hall. Lord Walton immediately 
signified in a grave tone that it would 
be better to proceed on their search ; 
and the task was sooner begun than 
ended, for Bishop’s Merton House, 
even in its disemembered state, was 
not easily examined from one end to 
another. Room after room was ran- 
sacked, every article of furniture 
which could be supposed to conceal 
papers was subjected to the perquisi- 
tions of the three commissioners ; and 
it must be recollected that in those 
days people had not multiplied the 
luxuries and convenierices of life to 
such a degree as scarcely to be able to 
turn amidst the crowd of superfluities. 
Still nothing was discovered ; for Lord 
Walton, though young, was a man of 
regular habits, and his papers were 
not all scattered over his dwelling, but 
gathered regularly into one repository. 

At length Colonel Thistleton, after 
having twice passed through the cor- 
ridor and gallery, pointed to a door in 
the former, saying—‘ We have omitted 
that room several times, my lord. It 
may be necessary that we examine 
there, merely for the sake of making our 
task complete. You will understand 
me clearly, my most honourable friend, 
that I am perfectly satisfied, and indeed 
was so from the first; but we must be 
enabled to say that we have left no 
part of the mansion unseen.” 

The young nobleman heard him to 
the end, and then replied gravely— 
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« “ Those are my sister's apartments, 
sir. 

‘‘ Nevertheless, my lord,” answered 
Dr. Bastwick 

But Lord Walton cut him short with 
a frowning brow and a flushed cheek. 

« There is no nevertheless, sir,” he 
said. “ Thoseare mysister’s apartments 
—that is enough: let me see the man 
that dares wag a foot towards them.” 

«© Nay, my good lord,” cried Thistle- 
ton, in a mild and deprecating tone, 
*‘we mean no offence. If the lady 
sleeps we can wait her waking. We 
need not go in now.” 

“Nor now, nor never, sir,” an- 
swered the young nobleman sternly. 
‘‘ There are no papers of mine there, 
of that I pledge my honour. If that 
satisfies you, well.” 

** But it does not, sir,” cried Batten. 

«‘ Then that is well also,” answered 
Lord Walton, turning away with a 
look of scorn. 

Thistleton spoke a word to his tow 
companions, and then followed the 
young nobleman, exclaiming— 

«© My lord, my lord!” 

* You speak loud, sir,” rejoined 
Charles Walton. “1 will hear you in 
the hall. Remember there are people 
who can sleep despite of parliamentary 
committees.” 

** This is too insolent!” cried Bat- 
ten. “If you arrest him not, Master 
Thistleton, I will.” 

« Leave him to me,” answered the 
colonel gravely. ‘ A committee of 
the house must not be bearded by the 
best man in the realm. Leave him 
to me;” and thus saying, he followed 
the young lord down the stairs. 

When they were in the hall, in 
which were several servants, Lord 
Walton paused in the midst. 

** Now, gentlemen,” he said, “ what 
are your further commands ?” 

“1 have but to ask, my lord,” de- 
manded Thistleton, “ whether you aré 
disposed to resist the lawful authority 
of parliament?” 

* The unlawful exercise of authority 
it does not possess, you mean,” replied 
the peer. ‘“ But not to cavil at words, 
sir—if I say I am, what then 2?” 

** Why then I should be obliged to 
do that which would be most unplea- 
sant tome,” replied Colonel Thistleton. 

“1 rather think, however, that such 
must be the result, sir,” rejoined 
Charles Walton, with a cold and in- 
different air. 
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ss | mean, sir, that I shall be com- 
pelled to put you under some restraint,” 
said Thistleton, with an angry brow, 
«which must certainly be done if. e 

“If I permit you,” added Lord 
Walton, seeing that he paused.  Co- 
lonel Thistleton, you are mistaken,” 
he continued, advancing towards him. 
“I arrest you, sir, for high treason, 
in the king’s name! Give up your 
sword!” and he laid his hand firmly 
on his shoulder. 

Dr. Bastwick shrunk back and 
looked towards the door; and while 
the colour died away in Batten’s cheek, 
Thistleton shook off the young lord’s 
grasp, exclaiming— 

«Call up the horse from the win- 
dow, Batten!” and as he spoke he 
drew his blade. 

“They are not there!” answered 
Batten, with shaking knees. 

«© No, sir, they are not there,” re- 
joined the master of the mansion; 
*‘ those that are left of them are now 
galloping hard to escape Major Ran- 
dal’s keen riders. You may have 
heard of his name, sir; and it would 
be well to put up your weapon and 
submit to what cannot be avoided. 
Call in a party, Langan.” 

«“ Well, my lord,” cried Thistleton, 
thrusting back his sword into the 
scabbard, “this is a most shameless 
breach of. re 

“Of what, sir?” demanded Lord 
Walton. ‘“ You came hither upon an 
unsavoury errand. You have attempted 
to cozen me from the beginning. 
Without lawful power or authority 








“ Now, Roger Hartup,” said the young 
lord, as soon as the deputies were gone, 
“tell me more of this news. You 
were with the party it seems.” 

«© Why, yes, my lord,” replied a tall, 
long-boned, Wiltshire man, dressed in 
the full colour of the house of Walton, 
with broad sword by his side and pis- 
tols in his belt, «« Langan took me with 
him without saying a word of where 
he was going. He told me afterwards 
that he was obliged to come back for 
fear your lordship should need him, 
and that I was to stay with the major 
and his troop, because I knew all the 
lanes and by-ways, and moreover 
loved playing with hand.and arm.” 

“Tt was well bethought,” said his 
master ; “they might need a guide.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
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you have infringed upon the rights of 
an Englishman; and I told you that I 
would stay here to deal with my unex- 
pected guests as befitted their quality 
and their commission. But mark me, 
Colonel Thistleton, had you been 
moderate and wise—had you carried 
on your search with decency, you 
should have gone from this house 
without hindrance or molestation. I 
would have remembered that I had 
given the parliament no greater inti- 
mation of my intentions than they 
have given me, and treated you with 
civility and respect; but you have ex- 
ceeded all propriety; you have pried 
where no likelihood existed of find- 
ing what you sought; you have even 
expressed the purpose of intruding on 
the privacy of my sister’s chamber. 
The measure is full, gentlemen, and it 
is now too late. You are all three 
prisoners under arrest, and it will be 
for his majesty to determine the full 
extent of your deserts. You see it is 
in vain to resist,” he added, pointing 
to the door, where stood a party of 
soldiers fully armed. Take them 
back to their chambers, Langan ; suffer 
no communication between them ; place 
a sentry at each door, and then return 
to me.” 

The members of the committee 
looked dolefully in each other's faces, 
but they well saw that what the young 
nobleman said was but too true, re- 
garding the uselessness of remon- 
strance or opposition, and with bent 
heads and dejected countenances they 
were led away. 







«1 don’t know, my lord,” replied 
the servant ; “but the major seemed 
to know all the hedge-rows, as if he 
had been born among them. But as 
soon as he had heard Langan’s mes- 
sage, he gave the order to muster, and 
be ready inan hour. That was about 
half-past one, my lord, for we had 
scattered the pebbles about as we went, 
I warrant, and before half-past two, 
the troop were in their saddles, and 
moving down at a brisk trot by Lum- 
by-lane, and then at a canter, over the 
common. That brought us to Hill- 
down, where all the folks were asleep, 
and then we had three miles of high 
road to Rushford. As we were cross- 
ing the brook, or rather letting the 
horses drink, for the major had a care 
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to the beasts’ mouths, it being a hot 
night, we heard a trumpet sound 
Bishop’s Merton way; so then, he 
gave the order to trot, and taking the 
cart road, we came upon the edge of 
the meadows, where we could see the 
road up to the house, and yet have 
shelter of the alders; and there we 
sat quite still till we saw the Round- 
head rascals coming up at a walk, 
with a sort of animal at their head, 
more like a chandler than a soldier, 
and beside him, Dry of Longsoaken, 
on his grey mare. When they got 
out clear upon the meadow, old 
Dry pointed along towards the bottom, 
and said something—we could not 
hear what he said, but it was like as 
if he told him—if you keep down 


that way, you'll get up to the house 
without being seen from the windows. 
The major spoke never a word. In- 


deed he spoke very little all the time, 
but let them go on till 34 


« Was Dry still with them ?” asked 
his master, interrupting his discourse. 

“Lord bless your lordship, no ;” 
answered the servant; *‘he left them 
as soon as he had pointed out the way, 
and trotted back. But when they 
were half across the meadows, about 
half a gun-shot from the alders, a 
trumpeter’s horse of ours smelt them 
out, and like an undrilled beast, think- 
ing his master was somewhat long in 
sounding the charge, he began and 
neighed as loud as he could. There- 
upon, they halted, and began to look 
about, as if a horse neighing was 
somewhat wonderful; and then the 
major gave the word, and we were 
out from the alders in a minute, and 
down upon them. Your lordship has 
seen a plump of teal rise up from a 
pond, and whirl away all in a sweep. 
Well, four fifths of them were round 
in a minute, and longest legs won the 
day. About twenty old fellows, with 
copper noses and steel caps, stood 
their ground, however, and fired their 
pistols at us, keeping altogether, and 
showing broad sword. But we took 
to steel too, and they could not bide it, 
but broke; and though they fought 
better than I ever thought to see such 
crop-eared hounds fight, they were 
forced to follow their fellows, though 
not before some seven had tasted green 
turf, and had as much of it as will 
serve them till the world’s end. Then 
we wheeled and followed the rest, cut- 
ting them off from the town; and 
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though they rode hard, yet more than 
nine_or ten had cause to wish their 
spurs were better, till, at length, after 
having chased them back to Rushford, 
the major sent our Captain Barecolt, 
with thirty men, to keep them going, 
while he halted, and gave me ten to 
bring here, saying, your lordship might 
need them.”’ 

“ Then did Dry of Longsoaken fly 
with them?” demanded his lord, “ or 
did he run back to the town ?” 

* | doubt that he knew of the affair 
at all, my lord,” replied the man; 
* he was far down the lane before we 
charged. No trumpet was blown for 
fear of bringing the militia men from 
Bishop's Merton upon us, and the 
banks would prevent him from seeing 
or hearing either.” 

“ Then we will strike a blow at 
him,” said Lord Walton. 

The servant rubbed his hands and 
laughed.—** That will rejoice the 
cocles of many a poor man’s heart in 
Bishop's Merton,” he cried. “ The 
old sanctified sinner is only hated as 
much as he is feared. Why he was 
the cause of poor old Sergeant Neil 
being dragged away, and killed with 
bad usage; and I do believe the boys 
would stone him on the green if they 
knew it, for he—the old man—used to 
gather the lads about him on thegreen, 
and tell them stories of the old wars, 
when Tyrone was a rebel in Ireland, 
and he fought under Blount, Earl of 
Devon, till their little eyes almost 
came out of their heads.” 

“ Dry was the cause, did you say ?” 
asked the youngnobleman. “I thought 
the only cause was the words he spoke 
—that the king, if he were well coun- 
selled, would raise his standard at 
once, march to London, proclaim 
martial law, and hang the two ring- 
leaders of the parliament before the 
door of the house.” 

* Ay, my lord, that was the pre- 
tence,” replied the servant, “ though 
he never said all that; and they pre- 
tended too, that he knew more of what 
was going on in the north if he chose 
to speak. But the real reason was, 
that the old man, one day last year, 
when he was stronger than he was 
afterwards, heard the sneaking villain 
saying things to poor little Arrah that 
were not comely, and _ broke his head 
with his staff. Dry stomached the 
affront till the time came for his: re- 
venge, and then brought the men over 
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from Devizes to take old Neil away ; 
so I am right glad your lordship is 
going to punish him on that account.” 

"Tis not on that account, Roger 
Hartup,” replied his master gravely, 
“for of that I know nothing ; but 
first, the man is a rank traitor, as 
there is proof enough, and secondly, 
I am convinced that this fire last night 
was not kindled without help. There 
were men seen about the place just 
after dark. Dry was up here upon a 
false pretence in the morning ; no one 
was near the west tower with a light. 
Bring me the paper and ink, and call 
the lance prisade of the troop who 
came with the men.” 

He wrote a few hasty lines while the 
servant was gone; and on his return 
with a stout, broad-set soldier, the 
young nobleman said—‘“ Now, sir, do 
you think that Major Langan will 
object to your executing a warrant, 
under my hand, for the arrest of a 
rank traitor in this neighbourhood ?” 

©] was ordered to receive your 
commands, my lord, and obey them,” 
replied the soldier. ‘* But the major 
told me to beg your lordship to let him 
know early what you intended to do, 
for that he did not hold it safe to re- 
main here much after noon, for fear 
of being cut off.” 

I will send to him directly,” re- 
plied Lord Walton; “ but you, in 
the meantime, take this warrant, and 
go round by the back of the town 
to a place called Longsoaken, where 

ou will apprehend one Ezekiel Dry. 
Bring him hither without giving him 


time to speak with any one in private.” 
*¢ But if he resists ?” asked the man. 
* Use force,” answered Lord Wal- 
ton; and then added, “ but there will 


be no resistance. Take all your men 
with you but those who are guarding 
the committee-men, and five of m 

ple beside. You, Roger, go wit 
fim, with Hugh, and three others. 
Leave Langan, for I shall want him ; 
and now,” he continued, as soon as 
they had retired, “ to examine into the 
business of this fire.” 

Thus saying, he rose, took his hat 
which lay by him, and, passing through 
the neighbouring hall, went out upon 
the terrace. Then circling round the 
ruins of the tower which had fallen, 
he made his way to the end, where, 
black and still reeking, stood the part 
of the building in which the fire had 
commenced. No one was near, and 
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Lord Walton stood and gazed at it for 
several minutes with sad and solemn 
feelings. It looked to him like the 
corpse of one untimely slain: all was 
grey and desolate, where lately had 

een life and cheerfulness. The room 
in which he used to sit was gone, and 
all that marked the spot where he had 
passed many an hour of calm and 
pleasant contemplation was the charred 
ends of the rafters and one stout beam 
which, not quite destroyed, hung black 
and crumbling from side to side, bend- 
ing down half broken in the midst. 
Part of the wall had fallen in, and 
part still stood, rugged and ruined ; 
while in the chamber below some tat- 
tered fragments of rich damask furni- 
ture and old tapestry hung fluttering 
in the wind. The smoke still rose up 
from the pile of rubbish beneath; but 
on one of the chimneys a bird had 
already ventured to perch, as if claim- 
ing it thenceforth for the inheritance 
of the wild things of the earth. After 
a few minutes’ sad contemplation, the 
young lord turned and looked around 
over the fair scene he was about to 
leave, perhaps for ever, as it lay in 
the sunshine of the early morning, 
calm and smiling, notwithstanding all 
the destruction of the preceding night, 
and the gloomy prospects of the future, 
with the same peaceful indifference 
wherewith some have supposed the dis- 
embodied — to look upon the wild 
passions and contentions of the world. 

As he gazed, however, he saw the 
figure of a woman seated upon the 
trunk of a felled beech-tree which lay 
close beneath the terrace, and instant] 
perceiving that it was that of ina 
Neil, he beckoned to her to come up 
to him. The girl did so without 
hesitation; and, as she climbed the 
stone steps which led from the park, 
he watched her countenance, to see if 
the moody and abstracted fit to which 
she was frequently subject was still 
upon her or had passed away. There 
was no trace of it left. Her beautiful 
eyes were clear and bright, and full of 
intelligence, though her brow was 
grave and even sad ; and her look was 
raised towards him with a gentle, 
imploring, deprecating expression, as 
if she had in some way offended and 
sought forgiveness. 

* Well, my poor Arrah,” said the 
young nobleman, in a kind tone, “ I fear 
you were mueh frightened last night.” 

“I was frightened, my lord,” she 
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answered, “ but not much; I knew it 
was for the best, and hoped that it 
would be soon extinguished.” 

“ All things are for the best,”, re- 
plied Lord Walton. God forbid 
that I should doubt it, Arrah. Yet 
this has been a severe loss and a great 
grief to me ; for I cannot see the house 
of my fathers so injured without regret. 
It is not that many invaluable and rare 
things have been destroyed, but that 
mementos of the past are gone with 
them. Things, the sight of which 
recalled the days of boyhood, places 
stored with a thousand memories, ay, 
and a thousand associations with times 
before my own. I can no longer sit 
in that room, Arrah, and think of 
those who tenanted it in former years, 
or of all the many scenes that have 
there taken place.” 

“IT am very sorry for it indeed,” 
replied Arrah Neil; ‘but yet ” and 
she paused, leaying her sentence un- 
concluded. 

“Tell me, Arrah,” continued Lord 
Walton, not heeding her broken reply, 
“when you had retired to rest last 


night, which they tell me was about 
nine, did you hear any noise in the 
tower, or any one going up the stairs 


which pass close behind the room 
where you slept ?” 

She gazed at him for a moment in 
silence, with her large bright eyes 
fixed, somewhat sadly, upon his coun- 
tenance, then shook her head, and an- 
swered, “no one,” 

The young lord remarked the pecu- 
liarity of her look, and added—* I 
am sure you would answer truly, 
Arrah, for your poor grandfather, 
who gave you an education so much 
above that which persons far higher 
in rank bestow upon their children, 
taught you, I know, always to adhere 
to truth. Yet hear me, Arrah, I have 
always tried to be kind to you and 
yours; I have been fond of you from 
your childhood. Now, I suspect that 
this fire was not the work of accident. 
I cannot find that the door at the foot 
of the tower was closed last night. 
That enemies were abroad I have too 
good reason to know ; and you, too, 
warned me yourself that danger was 
at hand <i 

“ Oh, but it was not that !—it was 
not that!’ cried Arrah Neil: “ the 
danger I feared for you was not of 
fire, Chafles Walton. Ask me not to 
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tell you, for they made me swear I 
would not before they would let me 

“« Indeed |” exclaimed the young no- 
bleman, gazing at her thoughtfully. 
« Well, I will not ask you then.” 

“Do not! do not!” she cried, “ for 
I could not refuse you any thing; and 
that would be wrong after I have 
sworn—I would lay down my life for 
you, indeed I would; but you would 
not wish me to break my word.” 

“ No—no!” replied Lord Walton; 
“but to return. I suspect, as I have 
said, that this destruction has not been 
committed by accident.” 

“Not entirely,” said Arrah Neil, 
looking down. 

“‘ Not entirely !” exclaimed the peer. 
“ Then you know how it happened— 
you know who did it—Arrah, speak, 
who was it? That, at least, I may 
ask.” 

The poor girl trembled terribly, but 
then, in a low sad voice, she answered, 
“Tt was I!” 

“ You?—You?” cried Lord Wal- 
ton, gazing at her sternly, while his 
lip quivered in the attempt to suppress 
the emotions within him. The girl 
answered nothing, and after a strug- 
gle with himself, he waved his hand, 
saying—* I forgive you, my poor girl— 
= did it when you were not yourself. 

ell no one else, Arrah—the secret is 
safe with me;” and he turned away, 
lest one harsh word should mingle 
with the kinder ones he had spoken. 
When he had gone some ten or twelve 
steps, however, Arrah Neil darted after 
him, caught his hand, and pressed her 
beautiful lips upon it. 

* Do not abandon me, Charles Wal- 
ton,” she said. ‘* Do not cast me off 
and hate me. Tell me, would you 
rather see all those ruins, and lose 
all you have lost, or be to-morrow a 
prisoner in the dark Tower of Lon- 
don, perhaps, never to ride the green 
fields again while you live.” 

Lord Walton paused with a look of 
bewildered inquiry ; but then suddenly 
a light rose up in his eyes, and laying 
his hand upon Arrah Neil’s shoulder, 
he said—“ Thank you, Arrah! thank 
you. ‘Tis a wild way of deliverance, 
yet thank you, dear child. You meant 
it well—and it has succeeded ——but 
here are people coming. Go back to 
Annie, we must not leave you behind 
us.” 
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Ever since the discovery of the New 
World, the manners of its natives, 
their physical and social condition, the 
period and source of its population, 
have been favourite topics of specu- 
lation with the philosophers and scho- 
lars of Europe. Unfortunately the 
conditions requisite for solving some 
of these problems have not yet been 
understood, and most authors, instead 
of following the timid but safe path of 
induction, have boldly launched into 
the shoreless sea of speculation, with- 
out a definite object or a proper know- 
ledge of the course to be pursued. 
In this, as in most other antiquarian 
pursuits, we have to regret the vast 
expenditure of labour and erudition 
unguided by sound philosophical prin- 
ciples or even by common sense.— 
That class of writers is unfortunately 
too numerous who boldly trace the 
affinities of barbarous dialects while 
ignorant of the general principles 
of philology, who pronounce opinions 
on languages, whether Celtic or Ame- 
rican, before they can conjugate a 
verb or comprehend the laws of 
the permutation of consonants. In 
the same manner, resemblances are 
found between the mythologies of 
remote countries or ages where a 
closer examination will detect points, 
not of analogy but of contrast ; and 
often usages the inevitable result of 
similarity of physical causes, as soil, 
climate, and animal productions, are 
thought to prove identity of tribes 
and community of origin. 

It may be worth while to give a 
brief inventory of some of the strange 
vagaries into which even eminent 
men have fallen. To begin with 
one of the greatest of men, Colum- 
bus, whose lofty enthusiasm of cha- 
racter may be compared to that of 
our own Milton, and whose letters 
and journals are replete with poetic 
feeling, we find him on all occasions 
giving utterance to opinions of. the 


most mystic and extravagant nature.” 
When towards the end of his splen- 
did but unfortunate career he had 
discovered the continent of South 
America, he at once proclaimed that 
this beautiful region, now the abode 
of Caribs, was the site of the terres- 
trial paradise—an opinion similar to 
that of Dante, who described the 
region of paradise as situated in the 
southern hemisphere. The field of 
speculation thus opened by Columbus 
was as boundless as the regions of the 
new continent, to which led the ad- 
venturers of Europe. The learned 
Arius Montanus will have it that 
Ophir and Parvaim are in the New 
World, and that Jocktan, a son of 
Heber, founded a city in Peru. The 
chronicler Oviedo has a hypothesis of 
his own. He informs us that the 
Antilles are the islands of the Hes- 
perides; and as these countries be- 
longed to King Hesperus, an ancient 
Spanish monarch, the Catholic kings 
only re-claimed what was their own 
after a lapse of three thousand years. 
Grotius, unfortunately for his reputa- 
tion, also speculated on this subject. 
He thinks all the North Americans, 
except the people of Yucatan, are de- 
scended from Norwegians; and the 
people of Yucatan are Abyssinians, 
because they practised circumcision. 
Unfortunately the practice alluded to 
was unknown in Yucatan. Among 
the strange arguments made use of by 
Grotius to prove the Norwegian pa- 
rentage of the Mexicans, there is one 
which he draws from the circumstance 
that there is a tribe of people called 
Alavards in California, who are of the 
same stock as Lombards. It turns 
out, however, that the word Alavard 
is merely a misspelling of the common 
Spanish name Alvarado. Lescarbot, 
a French writer who visited Canada 
at an early period, is of opinion that 
the Indians are Canaanites, on account 
of their cruelty and the frequency of 
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human sacrifices among them. But 
the most favourite, although not the 
least absurd opinion is, that the Ame- 
ricans are the descendants of the ten 
lost tribes. _ We confess we know not 
how such a strange notion could have 
taken possession of so many otherwise 
intelligent men, and which has no ana- 
logy unless in the similar follies of our 
Irish antiquarians. We do not know 
of any American language which has 
the least affinity with the Hebrew, 
either in its etymology or grammatical 
structure ; no Hebrew inscriptions 
have ever been found, and the rite of 
circumcision is unknown throughout 
the New Continent. And until these 
and such evidences be found we must be 
content to seek for the lost tribes in 
some other quarter of the world. 

If we repudiate all sueh vain in- 
quiries, we shall find within the legi- 
timate limits of inductive research an 
abundant scope for profitable inves- 
tigation. Instead of seeking fanciful 
analogies we shall attempt to indicate 
those modes of investigation which 
are capable of throwing light upon 
the history and‘ migrations of the 
American tribes. As the use of alpha- 
betic writing was unknown to the 
American race, it is obvious that cor- 
rect traditional information respecting 
their history is never to be obtained, 
although in Mexico and the adjacent 
kingdoms the hieroglyphic paintings, 
had they come down to us in sufficient 
numbers, might have afforded much 
valuable instruction. There are, how- 
ever, many circumstances which when 
carefully studied may at least enable 
us to avoid errors, if not to advance 
some way in the right path. Thus 
the physical characters of the Ameri- 
can race are so peculiar as to pre- 
vent our entertaining the idea that 
they are the descendants either of 
Africans or Europeans. They have 
neither the crisp hair and black skin 
of the ‘one, nor the light complexion 
and flowing ringlets of the other. On 
the other ‘hand, their brown skin, 
high cheek bones, and straight lank 
hair, points out resemblances with 
the Polynesians and the people of 
northern Asia. When we reflect on 
the comparatively easy voyage from 
Norway to Greenland, and thence to 


Newfoundland and Labrador, and that — 


the coast of Brazil is so near the 
shores of Africa, we cannot but 
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wonder that no early emigrations had 
taken place from either of these points 
to the American continent. The 
Oceanic race have spread from Maia- 
gascar to Easter Island; that is, over 
nearly two-thirds of the circumference 
of the globe, and often in the teeth of 
an adverse trade wind; and a canoe 
driven from the shores of Africa must 
have almost inevitably been carried to 
the west by the trade winds and great 
Atlantic current ; and yet no negro 
tribe ever established itself in Brazil. 
Such a circumstance is a remarkable 
proof how little adventurous the Afri- 
can is when compared with the enter- 
prising Polynesian. If the physical fea- 
tures of the American race resemble 
those of the Mongol and Polynesian, it 
is also deserving of consideration that 
the seats of semi-civilized kingdoms in 
the New World were chiefly on the 
western and north-western parts of 
the continent, ' precisely in those situ- 
ations where an intercourse with the 
above-mentioned races was most likely 
to take place. That such intercourse 
is at the very least possible admits of 
no doubt. Gomara, who wrote at 
the time of the conquest of Mexico, 
informs ‘us that a Japanese vessel was 
wrecked on the west coast of Ame- 
rica. And only a few years ago 
another junk was driven on shore near 
the mouth of the Columbia, and part 
of the crew was saved and sent to 
England. , 

Another very important means of 
investigation is derived from a care- 
ful study of the different languages 
spoken throughout the American ‘con- 
tinent. But though this investigation 
may afford important results, we must 
not confine ourselves to the mere 
collection and comparison of vocabu- 
laries ; we must penetrate the inmost 
structure of the language, ascertain 
its grammatical organization, espe- * 
cially as compared with that of the 
languages of the Old World.  Al- 
though it is but a few years since 
philologists have entered on this in- 
quiry, many important discoveries have 
rewarded their labours. Availing him- 
self of these researches, Mr. Gallatin 
has given us an excellent classifica- 


-tion of the Indian tribes inhabiting.the 


United States, and has been enabled 

to furnish a valuable map in’ which 

the colours indicate the ‘limits within 

which a language is spoken, ‘just’ as 
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the distribution of various formations 
is laid down on a geological chart. 
In the same way the classification of 
the languages of the nations of New 
Spain points out the history of mi- 
grations with an evidence which can- 
not be mistaken, and is also in 
harmony with the traditions of the 
people and other sources of informa- 
tion. Thus there can be no doubt 
that the language of the Mexicans is 
spoken through Guatamala and down 
to Nicaragua; confirming the truth 
of the native tradition of the mi- 
gration of the Toltecs from Mexico 
to the south. But there a still more 
important consideration remains which 
we shall endeavour to render as per- 
spicuous as possible. The Huastecas 
were a powerful nation living to the 
north of Mexico, the Mayas inhabited 
the peninsula of Yucatan, and the 
Poconchi were far to the south and 
west in Guatamala. The languages 
spoken by these three nations have a 
strong affinity with each other, but 
none with the Mexican. Hence the 
very important idea that they are the 
dismembered portions of one great 
nation which have been pushed aside 
by the more recent conquerors. When 
we remember that these nations, or at 
least the Mayas of Yucatan,had the same 
calendar as the Mexicans, and indeed 
a great similarity of mythological and 
ritual notions, may we not conjecture 
that they were the sources of the Mexi- 
can civilization ? The Toltecs, who used 
the Mexican language, were in Mexico 
in the sixth century of our era; and if 
they invaded a previously civilized 
race, it is obvious that settled societies 
must have existed from a very remote 
period, and many revolutions taken 
place whose history we shall never learn, 
The mythology and traditions of 
the Indian tribes are perhaps inferior 
in importance to the philosophic study 
of their languages, although it has 
obtained a greater share of attention, 
especially since the excellent disserta- 
tions of Humboldt have cleared up so 
much of what was previously obscure. 
The fact that the people of Mexico 
ssed annals which ascended to 
the fifth century of our era, and that 
they unquestionably arrived in the 
vale of Anahuac from a remote nor- 
thern region, are circumstances of the 
highest interest and perfectly authen- 
tic. The great analogy which we ob- 
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serve between many of the mytho- 
logical fables of the people of Mexico 
and those of the Old World is well 
calculated to afford matter for specu- 
lation. The four ages of the world, 
each characterised by the predomi- 
nance of one of the four elements, is 
the counterpart of the four mythic 
ages of the Hindoos and Greeks. The 
tradition common to the people of 
Peru, Mexico, and Bogota, that their 
ancestors had been instructed and civi- 
lized by white and bearded men, points 
also to some extrinsic and foreign 
source whence they derived their insti- 
tutions. But the most inexplicable cir- 
cumstance of all is the complicated 
calendar of the Mexicans founded 
upon a very accurate knowledge of 
the true length “of the solar year. 
Whence this profound science and 
astronomical knowledge, and these se- 
cular cycles, calling to mind those 
elaborated by the Etrurians at a period 
anterior to the foundation of Rome? 
Such facts at all events prove that 
civilization is not always progressive, 
and we may well hesitate before we 
adopt the theory of social progress 
so poetically expounded by Lucretius, 
and which has been so generally and 
unthinkingly received. 

On this topic it is melancholy to 
reflect that vast stores of knowledge, 
which were accessible at the period of 
the conquest of Peru and Mexico, 
have now irretrievably perished, solely 
from the effects of monkish fanaticism 
and Spanish bigotry. In this respect 
the barbarism of the Spanish govern- 
ment is a national disgrace only inferior 
to that of the fearful atrocities which 
every where marked the track of the 
early conquerors. It is well known 
that one of the most cherished oceupa- 
tions of the first bishop of Mexico 
(Zummaraga) was the hunting out 
and destruction of every manuscript 
or monument, a purpose which he 
executed on a scale of grandeur un- 
rivalled since the exploits in that way 
of the caliph Omar. In Yucatan, 
where abundance of astronomical and 
chronological books existed at the time 
of the conquest, very few escaped the 
fanatic fury of Bishop Landa. Cogol- 
ludo informs us that these books con- 
tained the reckoning of the years, 
wars, inundations, hurricanes, famines, 
and such events. For more than a 
century past not a fragment of these 
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interesting relics has been known in 
Yucatan. Itis not, however, monkish 
fanaticism that has been alone at work 
in the destruction of valuable sources 
of information: the despicable jealousy 
of the Spanish government has also 
done its best (even down to a very 
recent period) to obstruct all en- 
lightened investigation. About the 
beginning of the last century Boturini, 
a zealous Italian, visited New Spain 
for the purpose of exploring the anti- 
quities of the country. His fate was 
what might have been anticipated. 
After forming the finest collection of 
Mexican manuscripts, or rather picture 
writings, which had ever been brought 
together, he was arrested and deprived 
of his treasures. On being sent to 
Spain he was acquitted of all evil 
designs, but his collections were de- 
tained in Mexico, in part dispersed, 
and the remainder consumed by damp 
and indifference. In the same spirit, 
permission to publish works on Spanish 
America was most ungraciously ac- 
corded at Madrid. It was with the 
utmost difficulty that Remesal obtained 
permission to publish his inoffensive 
work, the History of Chiapa; and 
even as late as 1770, Clavigeros’ His- 
tory of Mexico was not permitted to 
be published in Spain. The conse- 
quence of this has been, that a vast 
number of histories and dissertations, 
written by intelligent Indians or by 
priests soon after the conquest, when 
traditions and events were still recent 
in the memory, have been permitted to 
slumber in manuscript, in archives, 
and monasteries, and few have seen 
the light until the colonies threw off 
the yoke of their unnatural parent. 
When the Academy of Madrid began 
to stir themselves, it was in a manner 
quite characteristic of the country. 
They published a splendid edition of 
the works of Sepulveda, a man in- 
famous for having reduced to system 
the atrocities of the conquerors and 
defended their crimes, while the manu- 
seripts of Las Casas, which are in- 
valuable historic documents, have been 
neglected by all the literati of Spain, 
except Llorente. 

Although so great a mass of infor- 
mation has been irretrievably lost, and 
much remains to be yet disinterred 
from the archives of Simancas and the 
convents of Mexico, there is another 
source of knowledge which yet re- 
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mains to be noticed. Many of the 
monuments of ancient. American civi- 
lization were too massive and endur- 
ing to be easily destroyed, and the 
pyramids and temples still remain, 
neglected by Spanish indolence, and 
suffering from no other injury than 
the slow effects of time and the in- 
fluence of tropical rains. Some of 
these works astonish us by the vast 
amount of labour which must have 
been bestowed on their construction. 
The pyramid of Cholula, near Mexico, 
rivalling in altitude those of Egypt, 
has a base equal in surface to that of 
Stephen’s-green. The pyramids of 
the sun and moon in the same country 
approximate in magnitude to the 
greatest edifices of the same kind in 
the Old World. In Peru we find 
Cyclopean structures like those of 
Tyrins and Micene. Central Ame- 
rica and Yucatan abound in ruined 
cities, temples, statues, bas reliefs, and 
stucco ornaments. In this vast field 
for future investigations we consider 
we are but entered upon the threshold, 
It is only since the travels of Humboldt 
that the subject has arrested the atten- 
tion of philosophers, as it was not until 
the emancipation of the Spanish colo- 
nies that the path of inquiry was laid 
open to scientific enterprise. The 
country north of Mexico, and up to 
the Columbia river, is yet unexamined, 
although this region, to which all 
Aztec tradition points, must contain 
much that is interesting. We know 
that in that direction the yet unde- 
scribed ruins called the casas grandes, 
or great houses, exist on the banks of 
the Rio Gila. It is not so well known 
that other ruins are found in the same 
direction. In the mountains, in lat. 
27° 28°, there are many great caves 
cut out of the solid rock, in which are 
painted men and women in decent 
dresses, and many kinds of animals. 
Some caves, discovered by Father 
Joseph Rotea, are described as bein 

thirty feet in length, fifteen in breadth, 
and as many in height. Men and 
women are portrayed in a costume 
similar to the Mexican, and some with 
head-dresses. This discovery brings 
to mind the tradition of the Mexicans, 
that their ancestors issued from seven 
caves, from whence they commenced 
their rs It is not, perhaps, 
generally known, that pyramids and 
mounds occur throughout the whole 
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valley of the Mississippi, from the 
Great Lakes to Florida. These monu- 
ments are often of immense size, and 
their numbers no less astonishing, 
the least of them requiring for its 
construction efforts far - above the 
resources of the wandering tribes 
which Europeans have found in those 
= That these edifices in the 
valley of the Mississippi are the works 
of an extinct race is proved from other 
circumstances, for the modern Indians 
retain no traditions concerning them, 
and entertain no feelings of religious 
veneration towards them as being the 
monuments of their ancestors. As in 
such cases physical evidence is always 
more decisive than historical, or than 
any antiquarian inferences, however 
plausible, the following facts, although 
incapable of affording dates, establish 
the great antiquity of these aboriginal 
edifices upon evidence that cannot be 
controverted :—Most of these monu- 
ments are covered with forests; and 
while many of the trees, from their 
vast size and the number of their 
annual layers of wood, are apparently 
of great age, the vestiges of decayed 
wood, and absence of that uniformity 
of character peculiar to a recent second 
growth, demonstrate that several gene- 
rations of trees have sprung up and 
disappeared since these works were 
deserted. This great antiquity is 
proved still more convincingly from 
other evidence. Thus in Florida, lakes 
which were formerly approached by 
artificial avenues have since become 
dry. Rivers, upon whose margins 
these ruins are perceptible, have de- 
serted their ancient channels. It is 
well known that the waters of Lakes 
Erie and Ontario occupy a smaller 
surface than they formerly did, and 
ancient beeches still define the former 
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extent of the waters. No ancient edi- 
fices occur between the ancient beeches 
and the present shores. They are all 
beyond these limits, and appear, there- 
fore, to have been erected with re- 
ference to the former level of the 
waters.* 
Without losing ourselves in a laby- 
rinth of vain ‘conjectures ‘respecting 
these ancient monuments, the infor- 
mation they afford, if small, is clear 
and satisfactory. We care nothing 
about wandering masons,{ the Cabiri 
of Samothrace; nor do we believe 
that the Americans had teachers in 
pyramid building from Etruria or 
Egypt. The only legitimate conclu- 
sions in such a case as the present 
do not require masses of incoherent 
learning borrowed from Bryan or 
Bochart. Unequivocal evidence proves 
that many ‘of these buildings are of 
a very remote antiquity; and, for 
aught we know, America received its 
first settlers as early as Java and Japan, 
or any remote portion of the Old 
World. It is also sufficiently apparent 
that the population of North America 
must have been prodigiously greater 
than it was at the period when Euro- 
peans first established themselves there. 
The great numbers and vast magnitude 
of the monuments must have required 
for their erection the combined labour 
of thousands of hands; and it is equally 
obvious that such a people must have 
lived by agriculture and not by hunt- 
ing, and must have had some regular 
form of government—a combination, 
in all probability, of civil and priestly 
despotism, such as existed in Mexico 
and Bogota. Another perhaps still 
more valuable lesson is taught to the 
inductive antiquarian by these re- 
markable facts. “It has long been a 
favourite notion that the human race, 









* American Antiquities, by A. Bradford, p. 636. Mr. Bradford’s work contains 


an excellent account of the Indian antiquities found within the limits of the United 


States. 


‘+ .The wonderful fiction of wandering masons may be brought down from its 
high antiquity, and in all probability originated in the middle ages. We believe 


bodies of artificers were usually attached to Roman legions, who of course were 


et masons. After the downfall of the Roman empire, and when stone 
egan to be built, artificers as well as priests came from Rome to instruct 
n consequence of the Italian expe- 
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the people to raise durable places of worship. 
ditions of the German emperors of the middle ages, some knowledge of the arts 
was imported into the countries beyond the Alps, and hence it grew into a custom 
for the German craftsmen after finishing their apprenticeship at home to s 
year in Italy to complete their education. Such, we suppose, was the origin of 
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originally savage and left to itself, has 
made a gradual progress from the 
hunting state up to our modern civili- 
zation. This doctrine was an indis- 
pensable article in the creed of his- 
torians and philosophers, especially 
toward the close of the last century. 
Tt is taken for granted by Helvetius 
and the whole body of French writers, 
and in our own country apparently by 
Dr. Robertson and others ; and Lord 
Kaimes was so convinced of its truth 
that he inferred from it the authenticity 
of Ossian’s poems, because they were 
composed while society existed in the 
hunting state. In the vast valley of 
the Mississippi it is, however, certain 
that the course of society has been 
very different—the farther back we 
go the greater the civilization—and 
the Indian, instead of emerging from, 
has sunk down into the hunting state. 
We have given a brief outline of 
the principal sources whence we can 
derive information respecting the early 
history of the American race; and 
after this long introduction we shall 
endeavour to give an outline of the 
contents of Mr. Stephens’ recent work 
on Yucatan, with some remarks on the 
ancient and modern history of that 
interesting country. Mr. Stephens’ 
present work will be less interesting 
to the general reader than his previous 
work on Central America; and for 
this very sufficient causes may be as- 
signed without passing any censure 
on the traveller. When his work on 
Central America appeared, the sub- 
ject was altogether new, except to the 
very small number who make Spanish 
American history an object of minute 
study, and even to this select few the 
work was peculiarly welcome, as it 
afforded details of what they only 
knew in a vague and general manner. 
Another circumstance which added to 
the interest of the former volumes was 
the nature of the country visited, 
which ‘presented, in its volcanoes, 
mountains, and lakes, so many re- 
markable phenomena; and also its 
disturbed and uncertain political state, 
which afforded so many interesting 
ersonal adventures, which, however 
azardous at the time, added to the 
excitement of the reader; and last 
of all, we may add the novelty of the 
subject. In the present work we 
have to follow the traveller into a 
great country, where no other incon- 
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veniences awaited him than want of 
*accommodation; and, instead of the 
annoyances of Carrera’s officers, we 
have only complaints of musquitos and 
garrapatos. We think, however, the 
work might have been got up in a 
more artist-like manner. The mix- 
ture of travelling adventures, descrip- 
tions and measurements of ruins, and 
digressions on various topics, injures 
the unity of the work, distracts the 
attention of the reader, and renders 
it difficult to collect the whole subject 
into one view. There is another cir- 
cumstance to which we must also 
allude, which is remarkable, especially 
after his previous journey had directed 
Mr. Stephens’ attention to the subject 
of American antiquities; his reading 
on the subject appears to have been 
far from extensive; and we look in 
vain for any thing like broad general 
views. His acquaintance even with 
the early Spanish writers is obviously 
limited, and he never avails himself of 
those analogies which such a knowledge 
might have afforded him. Another 
circumstance which we regret is the 
want of that knowledge of natural his- 
tory which would have enabled him to 
have given useful information to his 
readers ; and this is the more to be 
regretted, as he was accompanied by 
a naturalist during his tour in Yucatan. 
None of his readers but a botanist can 
form any idea of the sapote tree, so 
valuable from the indestructibility of 
its timber, or the ramon, whose leaves 
afford food for horses, or the gigantic 
ceibo, the ornament of the forest.. On 
the other hand, we have in Mr. Ste- 
phens the purely practical, active man, 
with abundance of shrewd common 
sense, always interesting and amusing 
when relating his incidents of travel, 
and faithfully accurate in his descrip- 
tions of antiquities, and possessed of 
that prudence which, in an antiquary, 
is more valuable than learning, and 
prevents him from indulging in idle 
and baseless conjectures. 

Mr. Norman’s “ Rambles in Yucatan” 
is an amusing, and also, in some re- 
spects, a valuable work ; and the only 
censure we feel inclined to pass upon 
it is, that it has, at least, the appear- 
ance of an attempt to forestall his 
countryman, Mr. Stephens, whose 
work it anticipated by several months. 
Although, and we say it without cen- 
sure, there is a good deal of what may 
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be called Americanism in Mr. Ste- 


phens’s work, this feature is much 
stronger in the “‘ Rambler in Yucatan.” 
Mr. Norman is a very favourable spe- 
cimen of what may be called a ge- 
nuine go-a-head Yankee, energetic 
and enterprising, with full faith in 
himself, and no small share of shrewd- 
ness in his dealings with others. 
That Mr. Norman possesses all these 
qualities in a high degree, our readers 
will admit, when we inform them, that 
after four months’ absence from home, 
he has collected materials for a read- 
able octavo of three hundred pages, 
ornamented by many interesting en- 

avings. In perusing the work, we 

ave observed a peculiarity of the 
American character, which certainly 
they did not derive from their English 
ancestors, we mean a bold recklessness 
of assertion, often substituted for 
what should be hypothetically ex- 
os) in short, his confidence in 

imself, and desire to arrive at a con- 
clusion, hurries on the mind. He 
quotes Solis’ History of Mexico” as 
a classical work, written at a period 
when he could have access to all the 
facts ; he also quotes him as an autho- 
rity for the practice of circumcision in 
Yucatan. Now, of all the Spanish 
historians, Solis is the most worthless 
as an authority. As to the period 
when he wrote giving him any thing 
like contemporary authority, Mexico 
was conquered in 1521, and the first 
edition of Salis appeared in 1684, or 
just one hundred and sixty-three years 
later. We shall dismiss Mr. Norman 
with the following quotation, in which 
he appears to be “the great sublime he 
draws” — 


‘There is another class (of travel- 
lers) who have faith in man wherever 
he exists, who rely upon the permanence 
of the laws of nature, who do not ima- 
gine a man is necessarily a cannibal, or 
a troglodyte, because born in a different 
degree of latitude, nor that water will 
refuse to run down a hill at a foreigner’s 
Yequest. Through their confidence in 
the uniformity of nature’s laws, they 
feel it unnecessary to equip themselves 
for a campaign into chaos when they 
leave their native land, always pre- 
suming a corner of this planet to 
be possessed of some of the elements 
of existence, such as air, fire, water, 
which a traveller may spare himself the 
trouble of bringing from home in his 
trunk, This faith in the future, this 
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trust in the resources which a mind of 
ordinary intelligence can always com- 
mand under any sun and any clime, 
sustained the writer,” &c.—>p. I. 


In these opinions of Mr. Norman 
we fully agree, and no man who can- 
not participate in their spirit is fit to 
wander from home. 

Passing from the travellers in Yu- 
catan to the contents of their works, 
we shall endeavour to give some 
account of the present state of its 
monuments; of the condition of its 
ancient inhabitants ; and that to which 
their descendants are now reduced. 
When the Spaniards first visited 
Yucatan, they were astonished at find- 
ing the inhabitants in a much higher 
state of civilization than the Indians 
of Cuba and Hispaniola: instead of 
a feeble and naked race, they found 
a brave people, clothed in cotton man- 
tles, and the country round teem- 
ing with people, and studded with 
stone edifices, used as temples and ha- 
bitations for chiefs. The sceptical 
manner in which Dr. Robertson al- 
ludes to these edifices of the Ameri- 
cans, is a proof of the very defective 
means of knowledge which he pos- 
sessed, which were greatly narrowed 
by the characteristic jealousy of the 
Spanish government. That these 
buildings should have been neglected 
and forgotten is not surprising, when 
we remember the fearful havoc which 
the early conquerors made in the na- 
tive population, and that their fields 
and towns, long since desolated, are 
now overgrown with forests, effectually 
concealing the ancient monuments 
even from the eye of the curious ; 
still, after a lapse of three centuries, 
the number, magnitude, as well as 
elaborate workmanship displayed in 
Yucatan, is truly remarkable. Monu- 
ments and temples aboundeverywhere ; 
and from the top of almost any of the 

yramids the traveller detects others 
buried amidst a dense tropical vegeta- 
tion. It is impossible to enter into a 
minute account of these edifices, as no 
description, unaccompanied by engrav- 
ings, could give an accurate idea of 
these monuments, and for this we must 
refer our readers to Mr. Stephens’s 
work. The remains are of various 
kinds, but all possessing a strong, and 
we would say, a national affinity with 
those found in other parts of Ame- 
rica. Some are the counterparts of 
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those of Palenque, others, of Copan, 


while some are identical with those of * 


Mexico. Some of the monuments 
consist of pyramids, faced with hewn 
stones, with stairs leading to the sum- 
mit, where there was, probably, an 
altar, on which the priests offered their 
human victims. It is a curious cir- 
cumstance, that several, if not all 
these Pagan are hollow, being tra- 
versed by arched galleries, forming a 
subterranean labyrinth. The mode 
in which Mr. Stephens made this dis- 
covery is as creditable to his active 
curiosity, as illustrative of the sloth 
and ignorance of the people. He was 
told of a marvellous cave, called La 
Cueva de Mexicana. On entering the 
cavity, instead of a natural grotto, he 
found an arched gallery leading into 
the hill, and branching off in different 
directions. After exploring these gal- 
leries, a strange incident led to a dis- 
covery of their true nature. On a 
second visit he found in the walls of 
one of the ges a hole, which ad- 
mitted the light, and on looking through 
it he saw some plump and dusky legs, 
which clearly did not belong to los 
Antiguos, which he easily recognised 
as those of this worthy attendants. It 
was now found that the imagined hill- 
side was but an artificial mound, pos- 
sessing the same pyramidal character 
as the other artificial hills of the coun- 
try. We have already hinted that 
Mr. Stephens’s reading upon American 
antiquities is not very extensive, and 
here we have an evidence of the fact, 
as he is not aware of the general im- 
portance of his own discovery. Hum- 
boldt has already shown that galleries 
are found in the pyramid of Cholula, 
the greatest of known pyramids ; and 
we have already stated, on the autho- 
rity of Clavigero and Hervas, that 
similar galleries, ornamented with 
carved work, have been found to the 
north of Mexico, in latitude 27 deg. 
Besides these pyramids, sometimes 
merely immense mounds, faced with 
stone, at other times, constructed 
entirely of hewn stone, the country 
iene in palaces and buildings of 
various kinds. Some of these edifices 
are circular, calling to mind the Picts’ 
houses of Glenelg, in the north of 
Scotland. What is also very remark- 
able, we find in most of these edifices 
that the Indian architects had made a 
very near approach to the discovery of 


the arch, although in no instance, as 
far as we quasainlbas is there any thing 
like a key-stone. The plan which the 
Indians followed was sufficiently sim- 
ple: the stones on both sides of a 
doorway, for example, were made to 
overlap each other like an inverted 
staircase till they met at the top, thus 
forming a sort of angular roof. This 
very simple invention does not prove 
any high degree of advancement in 
the arts any more than the dome- 
shaped roofs constructed upon the 
same principle. On the contrary, the 
same simple device is well known 
even to the Esquimaux, whose winter 
houses are constructed of blocks of 
ice, forming a circular wall, and when 
the building has acquired sufficient 
elevation, the blocks are made to 
overlap until they meet in the cen- 
tre of the roof. Such a species of 
architecture is more illustrative of a 
certain kind of civilization, than an 
evidence of the intercourse and filia- 
tion of remote tribes; and in this 
respect, a curious, but unprofitable 
analogy may be pointed out between 
the ancient stone-roofed churches of 
Ireland, and the similar temples of 
Yucatan, while the subterranean vaults 
and domes of that country may be 
compared to the similar underground 
gallery near Drogheda. 

There are other monuments, which, 
if less calculated to arrest attention, 
are probably more interesting to the 
philosophic observer. The pyramids, 
sculptured walls, and stucco orna- 
ments, prove the existence of a dense 
population, which had made some pro- 
gress in the useful arts, and whose 
energies were guided by an influential 
priesthood; but there are other re- 
mains which prove an attention and 
foresight directed to useful purposes. 
The remains of ancient roads, which 
traversed the country, and the con- 
struction of reservoirs for water, 
prove the existence of a well-regu- 
lated police and society, possessed of a 
stable organization. The aguadas, or 
reservoirs, form a very peculiar fea- 
ture in the monuments of the Maya 
race, (Indians of Yucatan,) as they do 
not occur in any other part of Ame- 
rica, and originated from what may be 
called a geological necessity, depending 
on the physical structure of the coun- 

. The peninsula of Yucatan is, 
upon the whole, a level country, with 
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few mountains, and consequently, few 
rivers or lakes. The prevailing rock 
appears to be limestone, broken up 
into fissures, and abounding in caverns, 
where the rain, as it falls, is drained 
off in subterranean channels, as is the 
case in Greece, and in the limestone 
districts of the west of Ireland.* The 
once teeming population of Yucatan 
depended for a supply of water partly 
on natural, and partly on artificial 
means: the former derived from the 
accumulation of water in the natural 
grottoes ; and the latter, by collecting 
the rain in their artificial pools, or 
aguadas. That natural wells and 
aguadas formed an important conside- 
ration with the ancient Mayas is ob- 
vious, even from the names of their 
ruined towns; the termination chen, 
which so often occurs, signifying a 
well, or reservoir ; and thus we have 
Becanchen, the running well, Bolon- 
chen, the nine wells; Chichen, the 
well’s mouth, &c. The following 
quotation from Mr. Stephens will give 
an idea of the nature of these aguadas, 
as well as of the Turkish indolence 
and barbarism of the Spaniards, who 
have long neglected this valuable re- 
source in so dry a country. . In 1835, 
Senhor Trego, an intelligent man, 
formed the opinion that he could ob- 
tain a supply of water by clearing out 
one of these neglected aguadas. 


** He believed it had been used by the 
ancients as a reservoir, and took advan- 
tage of the dry season to make an 
examination, which satisfied him that 
his supposition was correct. For many 
years it had been abandoned, and it was 
then covered three or four feet deep 
with mud. At first he was afraid to 
undertake with much vigour the work 
of clearing it out, for the prejudices of 
the people were against it, and they 
feared, that by disturbing the aguada, 
the scanty supply then furnished might 
be cut off. . In 1836 he procured a per- 
mission from the government, by great 
exertions secured the co-operation of all 
the Ranchos and Haciendas for leagues 
around, and at length, the enlisting them 
all fairly i in the task at one time, The had 
at work fifteen hundred Indians, and 
eighty superintendents. On clearing 
out the mud, he found an artificial bot- 
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tom of large flatstones. These were laid 
upon each other, and the interstices 
were filled in with clay of a red and 
brown colour, of a different. character 
from any in the neighbourhood. The 
stones were many layers deep, and he 
did not go down to the bottom, lest by 
some accident the foundation should be 
injured. 

** Near the centre he discovered four 
ancient wells. These were five feet in 
diameter, faced with smooth stone, not 
covered with cement, eight yards deep, 
and at the time of the discovery, were 
also filled with mud. Besides these, he 
found along the margin four hundred 
casimbas, or pits, being holes into which 
the water filtered, and which, with the 
wells, were intended to furnish a supply 
when the aguada was dry. 

“The whole bottom of the aguada, 
the wells and pits were cleaned out. 
Senhor Trego portioned off the pits 
among the families, to be preserved and 
kept in order by them, and the dry 
basin was then given up to the floods 
of the rainy season. It so happened 
that the next year was one of unusual 
searcity, and the whole country around 
was perfectly destitute of water. . That 
year Senhor Trego said more than a 
thousand horses and mules came to this 
aguada, some even from the rancho of 
Santa Rosa, eighteen miles distant, with 
barrels on their backs, and carried 
away water. Families established them- 
selves along the banks; small shops 
for the sale of necessaries were opene 
and the butcher had his shambles with 
meat. The aguada supplied them all, 
and when this failed, the wells and pits 
held out abundantly till the rainy season 
came on, and enabled them to return to 
their several homes,” —Vol. ii. p. 211-13. 


Another kind of remains are the 
traces of ancient roads, which, how- 
ever, are rarely seen, on account of 
the forests with which the country is 
now overgrown. 


“A short distance beyond,” says 
Mr. Stephens, ‘is one of the most in- 
teresting monuments of antiquity in 
Yucatan. It is a broken platform, or 
roadway of stone, about eig ht feet wide, 
and eight or ten inches high, —_ 
the road, and running off into the woo 
on both sides. I have before referred 
to it, as called by Indians Sackbey, 
which means, in the Maya language, a 


one in Ireland knows the turloughs or basins in the limestone, 


which are pools in the winter, while the water is drained off through the fissures 


in the dry season, 
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aved way of pure white stone. - The 
ndians say it traversed the country 
from Kabah to Uxmal, and that on it 
couriers travelled, bearing letters to 
and from the lords of those cities, writ- 
ten on leaves, or on the bark of trees. 
It is the only instance in which we have 
found among the Indians any thing like 
a tradition, and the universality of this 
legend was illustrated by the circum- 
stances attending our arrival. While 
we were standing upon the road, an old 
Indian came up from the other direc- 
tion, bending under a load, who, on 
crossing it, stopped, and, striking his 
stick against the stones, uttered the 
words Sackbey Kabah Uxmal.”—Vol. ii. 
p- 122. 


In confirmation of this tradition, 
Torquemada, one of the older Ameri- 
can historians, informs us that the 
island of Cozumel was the chief seat 
of idolatry to the people of Yucatan, 
and visited by pilgrims from all 
quarters. This island, so interesting 
even in the history of the Spanish 
conquests, was the Rome or Benares 
of the country. The same authority 
informs us, that to facilitate these pil- 
grimages the whole peninsula was 
intersected by. paved roads leading to- 
wards the island of Cozumel.; | It is a 
remarkable fact that before the use of 
posts, or the existence of convenient 
roads; the people of America, in Peru, 
Mexico, and Yucatan, had establish- 
ments of that kind equal to what we 
find in the Roman empire in the days 
of the Antonines, or to what Spain 
possesses at the present day. In all 
these relicts of Indian civilization, 
and in all these social institutions, we 
are struck with a remarkable feature 
which prevails throughout America. 
We perceive every where a system 
and arrangement even in the minutest 
things—in the police of their cities ; 
the different trades and occupations 
were classified with the most rigorous 
accuracy: even the food of the chil- 
dren’ was proportioned to their age, 
with no regard to constitution or 
health; the offences of the children 
were estimated by the physical act, 
and a defined amount of chastisement 
administered with undiscriminating 
uniformity. It was the same in their 
public works ; they were the aggre- 
gate result of the combined action 
of so many separate portions, so to 
speak, of physical force; the com- 
munity was every thing, its individual 
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parts nothing. . This system’ : was 
earried to its maximum by the Ineas, 
and subsequently adopted by the Jesuits. 
It was more mitigated in Mexico, 
still more, perhaps, in Yucatan, and 
scarcely existed among the bold Aran- 
cans of Chili. In the wild hunting 
tribes the system is inverted, and the 
individual is every thing, and the com- 
munity of little power or influence. 
There are two curious circum- 
stances first brought to notice by Mr. 
Stephens—one of them we confess 
sufficiently mysterious, we mean the 
impression of mano colorado, or red 
hand, which is found on many of the 
buildings of Yucatan. That this hand 
was impressed by the builders of these 
edifices admits of no doubt, as Mr. 
Stephens observed them on the mortar 


after a portion of the wall had been 
broken open. 


‘* Over the cavity left in the mortar 
by the removal of the stone, were two 
conspicuous marks which afterwards 
stared us in the face in all the ruined 
buildings of the country. ‘They have 
the prints of a red hand with the thumb 
and fingers extended, not drawn or 
painted, but stamped by the living hand, 
the, pressure of the palm upon the stone. 
He who made it stood before it alive as 
we did, and pressed his hand, moistened 
with red paint, hard against the stone. 
The seams and creases of the palm were 
clear and distinct in the impression. 
There was something life-like about it 
that waked exciting thoughts, and al- 
most presented the image of the de- 

arted inhabitant hovering about the 
building. There was one striking fea- 
ture about these hands—they were ex- 
ceedingly small. Either of. our own 
spread over and completely hid them ; 
and this was interesting from the fact 
that we had ourselves remarked and 
heard remarked by others, the smallness 
of the hands and feet as a striking fea- 
ture in the physical conformation of the 
Indians of the present day.”—Vol. i. 
p- 177. 


In some cases, however, the im- 
pressions are larger than the usual 
size of the Indian hand, for when 
speaking of another ruin Mr. Stephens 
informs us that 


‘‘ The prints were larger than any he 
had seen. In several places I measured 
them with my own, opening the fingers 
to correspond with dese on the wall. 
The Indians said it was the hand of the 
master of the building.” —Vol. ii. p. 46, 
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It is impossible to speculate on s0 
obscure a topic, except in so far as to 
state that as the hand marks, with one 
exception, are small like those of the 
Indians, it amounts to a physical de- 
monstration that neither the Jews, 
Pheenicians, nor the followers of Prince 
Madoc, were the builders of these 
palaces or temples, as the hands of 
the people of Europe and Western 
Asia are larger than those of the 
Indians. If Mr. Stephens be cor- 
rectly informed, the print of the red 
hand is still known among the wild 
Indians of North America. Mr. Cat- 
lan possesses a Mandan tent on which 
are two prints of the red hand. He 
was also informed that it is constantly 
to be seen on the skins of the wild 
animals purchased by the traders on 
the Rocky Mountains. 

There is another analogy, however, 
which has escaped Mr. Stephens, and 
which has a more important bearing 
on the red hand. Quetzalcoatl, the 
priest and lawgiver of the Toltecs, 
whose name signifies feathered ser- 
pent, after leaving his people, tra- 
velled, as the tradition goes, to the 
east, to his native land, and toward 
Yucatan. On his journey he im- 
printed the marks of his hands upon 
a rock, and the impression was vene- 
rated at the time of the conquest ; 
may not this be the origin of the 
“mano colerado?” The emblem of 
this personage, a snake covered with 
feathers, is not uncommon on the 
monuments of Yucatan, and may be 
seen on several of Mr. Stephens’ 
drawings. These circumstances, in 
as far as they are of any value, tend 
to the conclusion that the inhabitants 
of Yucatan and the Mexican valley 
were as civilized as the more modern 
Toltecs. The native country of the 
Mexicans and T oltecs was beyond doubt 
to the north-west. Their legislator 
in returning to his native abode tra- 
velled in the opposite direction, to- 





* The Mayas of Yucatan appear to have been an active and commercial people, 
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wards Onohualco or Yucatan, to the 
south-east. 

A curious circumstance mentioned 
by Mr. Stephens deserves notice. In 
some vases found in ancient tombs, 
arrow heads of obsidian were dis- 
covered. As there are no volcanoes 
in Yucatan to produce obsidian, this 
circumstance, as Mr. Stephens re- 
marks, obviously proves the existence 
of an intercourse with Mexico, where 
the above-named material is found in 
abundance. If we mistake not this 
opinion may be proved in another way. 
Columbus in his last and unhappy voy- 
age had all but discovered the peninsula 
of Yucatan, when by a strange fatality 
he fell in with a very large trading 
canoe, which must have sailed from 
Yucatan on a commercial enterprise. 
Among the trading goods there were 
stone razors, (navajos de pedernal,) 
and also wooden swords, which for a 
cutting edge were armed with the 
same razors. These stone razors 
were doubtless made of obsidian, and 
amen from Mexico by way of 

obasco, then carried along the coast 
by the traders of Yucatan.* 

We would willingly, if our space 
permitted, follow Mr. Stephens in his 
explorations and adventures, especially 
to the island of Cozumel, interesting 
in a double point of view as the 
metropolis of the ancient Maya super- 
stition, and also as the place of ren- 
dezyvous of the early Spanish adventu- 
rers, Grijalva and others, and the 
starting place of Cortez on his way 
to Mexico. We must, however, pass 
on to make a few observations on the 
antiquity and uses of these edifices, 
which are found in such vast num- 
bers every where throughout Yucatan. 
We fully agree with Mr. Stephens 
that they were built by the ances- 
tors of the present Indians, and also 
that they were used as dwellings or 
places of worship up to the period of 
the Spanish conquest. When the 


The canoe seen by Columbus was as long as a galley and eight feetin breadth. In 
the middle there was a sort of tent covered with palm leaves, and under’ it 


were their families and merchandise. 


The goods consisted of cotton stuffs va- 


riously coloured, shirts without sleeves, swords with edges of stones fastened by 

means of pitch; hatchets, plates, and rattles of ae crucibles for melting cop- 
, and cacao. Their provisions were bread of 

Sie made from maise. 


dian corn, roots, and a kind of 
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Spaniards discovered this country it 
was densely peopled and clear of 
forests, which now conceal these build- 
ings and often render their discovery 
very much a matter of chance; it 
is therefore not surprising that the 
early adventurers were struck with 
the beauty and multiplicity of the 
buildings which every where met their 
eye. That they were used as places 
of worship is equally certain, the 
graphic old writer Bernal Diaz, who 
had a share in most of the early con- 
quests and voyages, and who may 
be called the Froissart of America, 
describes the idols which he saw upon 
them, and the marks of recent blood 
of the cruel sacrifices. What is still 
more to the point, while proceed- 
ing with Cortez to the conquest of 
Mexico, he saw the Indians worship- 
ping on the Cuez or temples of Cozu- 
mel, and he assisted in rolling the idols 
down the steps of the pyramid, and in 
placing a cross and the picture of the 
virgin and child in their stead. The 
carved wood which Mr. Stephens ob- 
served in many of these temples and 
also the paintings still fresh on their 
walls afford evidence in favour of the 
same conclusion. In many parts of 
the country, several years after the 
conquest, the Indians continued to 
worship by stealth in the old temples. 
Father Cogolludo, who wrote more 
than a century after the conquest, 
tells us that he found traces of recent 
idolatry at Uxmal. He found in one of 
the temples offerings of cacao and 
copal, used by the Indians as incense, 
burned there but a short time before ; 
an evidence of some superstition or 
idolatry recently committed by the 
Indians of that place. He adds, “God 
help those poor Indians for the devil 
deceives them very easily.” The 
same circumstance is brought out by 
Mr. Stephens, who found in a law 
paper relating to Uxmal, and bearing 
the date of 1673— 


‘‘The property is granted toa Spa- 
niard that idolatry may be discouraged 
by his residence upon it. It is stated 
that in those places the Indians were 
worshipping the devil in the ancient 
buildings, which a do every day 
notoriously and publicly—Vol. i. p. 323.” 


The only evidence against this con- 
clusion is that of Father Bienvenida, 
who lived in the country immediately 
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after its conquest. He tells us the 
‘town of Merida received its name on 
account of its magnificent buildings, 
the finest in the whole extent of the 
Indies. We know not who built them, 
but it appears they are as old as the 
Chistian era, for says he, “there are 
trees growing upon them as great in 
size as those at their base.” This 
objection, however, has been forestalled 
by Mr. Stephens, who has proved that 
the ceibo tree, the commonest in the 
country, attains to a very great size 
within twenty years. At the same 
time that we fully agree with Mr. 
Stephens, as to the fact of the build- 
ings ‘of Yucatan having been erected 
by the ancestors of the present Indians 
and occupied by them even to a later 
period than the time of Columbus, it 
does not follow that the period of 
their construction is very recent ; on 
the contrary, we think that they are of 
a remote antiquity, very probably an- 
terior to the entrance of the Toltec 
and Mexican tribes into Mexico. 
There is a remarkable circumstance 
connected with the history of Yucatan, 
which proves that a portion of its 
people retained their ancient rites, and 
remained secluded from the notice of 
the Spaniards for one hundred and 
sixty years after the invasion of Mon- 
tejo, until, in the year 1695, they were 
discovered and subdued. The history 
of this concealed people may be traced 
in a tolerably satisfactory manner, and 
their ancestors identified with one of 
the most improved and influential 
tribes which inhabited Yucatan from a 
period commencing long before the 
discovery of America. The ruins of 
Chichen, or Chichen Itza, so called 
from the name of the people who built 
them, are among the most splendid 
described by Mr. Stephens, whether 
from their extent, or from the variety 
of their ornaments. According to tra- 
ditions which have been preserved, and 
which appear to be genuineas any of the 
indigenous accounts of early American 
history, the whole peninsulaof Yucatan 
was formerlyruled by asingle sovereign. 
About one hundred and fifty years be- 
fore the conquest, a revolution took 
place, and the dynasty of Tutul Xiu 
lost their supremacy, and Mayapan, 
the capital of their empire, was de- 
stroyed by the rebels. In consequence 
of events springing from this insur- 
rection, the Itzas of Chichen emi- 
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grated from their lands, and retired 
into the interior, to the lake of Peten, 
and on one of its islands they esta- 
blished the capital of their new state. 
Such is the native tradition, and here 
it is certain they lived in their secluded 
territory, in a region between Yuca- 
tan and Guatamala, unknown and ne- 
glected by the’Spaniards, and following 
the superstitions of their fathers, after 
the faith of Rome had been established 
throughout the rest of Yucatan for 
one hundred and fifty years. In the 
year 1608 two Franciscan monks made 
their way to the lake of Peten, and 
were civilly received by the Itzas, 
until, by a strange inversion of com- 
mon sense, they first set about destroy- 
ing the idols, before they had per- 
suaded the Indians to abandon them ; 
and, as a natural consequence, they 
were driven from the country. The 
Indians remained unmolested until 
1695, when it was resolved to con- 
struct a road between Guatamala and 
Yucatan, a project which involved the 
conquest of the Itzas, near whose 
country the road had to pass. Into 
the details of the conquest we need 
not enter, it is more interesting to 
notice this, so to speak, living relic of 
an extinct formof society. The temples 
and buildings of the natives appear 
to have been similar to those whose 
ruins remain throughout Yucatan. 
On the island the Spaniards found 
twenty-one adoratorios, or temples. 
The principal one was of a square 
form, with a handsome breastwork, 
and nine steps, all of wrought stone; 
each front was about sixty feet, and 
very high. The number of idols also 
appears to have been very great, as is 
proved by the following notice. The 
general himself set out, accompanied 
by the vicar and assistant ; and we may 
form an idea of the multitude of idols 
and figures thrown down by the Spa- 
niards, from the fact that the taking of 
the island having been at half-past eight 
inthemorning, they were occupied, with 
but little intermission, in throwing 
down, breaking, and burning idols and 
statues, from that hour until half-past 
five in the evening, when the drum 
called them to eat, which, says the 
historian, was very necessary after so 
greatalabour. This account, which 
we have greatly abridged, is very in- 
teresting, both on account of the sin- 
gular fate of the Itzas, as well as from 


its corroborating Mr. Stephens’s views 
respecting the monuments of Yucatan. 

efore entering into any specula- 
tions respecting the antiquity of these 
monuments, we shall make a few ob- 
servations on the purposes to which 
they were applied ; and here we have 
no hesitation in adopting the state- 
ments of Cogoleudo. The pyramidal 
buildings are, as we have seen, un- 
questionably a sort of altar, on which 
human sacrifices were offered, so that 
these cues of Yucatan were identical 
with the teocallies of Mexico. The 
chambers and apartments of the other 
buildings were, at least in part, used 
as nunneries, or convents, as Cogo- 
leudo assures us. He says, that near 
the temples were buildings for young 
women, who were nuns, and under 
the superintendence of an abbess ; 
their duty was, to keep the sacred 
fire perpetually burning, and they suf- 
fered the loss of life if they allowed 
it to be extinguished. . All this is in 
harmony with what we know to have 
been the case in other parts of Ame- 
rica: in Peru there were vestals con- 
secrated to the sun, and in. Mexico 
also a kind of monasticism existed. 
It is also pretty certain that the super- 
stition of the Mayas of Yucatan was 
nearly the same as that of the Mexi- 
cans, and people of Central America 
and Chiapa. We find among them 
all, not only the same style or archi- 
tecture, but the same astronomical 
system: their year divided into eighteen 
months of twenty days. each, and the 
remaining five reckoned by themselves 
as void or unlucky, and instead of 
adding a day to every fourth year, the 
intercalation of thirteen days at the 
end of a cycle of fifty-two years. . The 
tradition of four ages of the world, 
like the four calpas of the Hindoos, 
prevailed among all those nations. 
The tenure of land seems also to have 
been the same. 

When we reflect on these and many 
other circumstances which might be 
quoted, it is obvious that all these na- 
tions drew their civilization from a 
common source, although from whence 
is at present beyond the reach of con- 
jecture. From philological conside- 
rations already stated, we are inclined 
to suppose, that the Mayas, the Po- 
conchi of Central America, the Huas- 
tecans, and people of Chiapa, are 
much more ancient than the Toltec- 
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Mexican tribes ; and it is a matter of 
inquiry, whether these nations, pushed 
aside by the Toltecs, were not already 
in possession of all their knowledge of 
astronomy and the arts. Even amidst 
the great mass of Mexican population, 
we find fragments of former nations, 
such as Olmecas and Otomics, few in 
number but retaining their national 
language with Indian tenacity, and re- 
maining the memorials of ancient em- 
pires, and as distinct from their con- 
querors as the pebble from the block 
of ice within which it is frozen. Such 
traces of obsolete languages indicate 
that the formation of societies in the 
New Worldis not greatly more recent 
than in the old. 

Connected with this subject there 
is one extraordinary line of specula- 
tion, a favourite one with the old Spa- 
nish ecclesiastics, and in defence of 
which a strange book has recently been 
published in England. We mean the 
notion that St. Thomas had preached 
the Gospel in America. On this sub- 
ject we may remark, that none of the 
usages or rites of the Indians lend 
the smallest countenance to the notion 
that a knowledge of Christianity ex- 
isted in any part of the New World ; 
that analogies existed between the 
Romistic and Indian superstitions is 
very possible, in the same manner as 
many things in the popish faith have 
been derived from Roman paganism, 
and even from Buddhism. As the 
whole of this interminable discussion 
is merely a chapter in the history of 
human folly, and may well seem strange 
to Protestant ears, we shall give some 
account of it. In the first place, we 
believe the fable pf St. Thomas's 
preaching to the Indians is easily ex- 

lained. It is merely Fluellan’s syl- 

ogism, that there is a river both in 
Macedon and Monmouth. An ancient 
tradition says St. Thomas preached 
in India; that is, in the East Indies 
the natives of America are called In- 
dians, ergo the argument is completed. 
The grounds on which the Spanish 
priests believed that St. Thomas 
preached in Mexico, are certainly very 
curious. According to them the In- 
dians practised auricular confession, 
adored the cross, had fasts of forty 
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days, and monastic orders; nay, 
Ramesal, in his history of Chiapa, 
goes so far as to assert, that the In- 
dians knew the seven sacraments. It 
is obvious, that if all this be true, it 
could not have been taught by the 
early Christians, who were ignorant 
of such uses; and if they were really 
known to the Americans, they were as 
good papists as the Council of Trent. 
The force of folly could go farther 
than even this; and we are informed 
that the Indians possessed picture- 
books, recording the chief events of 
Scripture history. Soloranzo, a learned 
Spanish jurist, in his work * De Jure 
Indiarum,” or the title of the kings of 
Spain to the Indies, rests it on the papal 
bull, and also on the teaching the 
Christian religion to the natives. When 
he treats of the preaching of St. Tho- 
mas, he gets into a difficult position, 
between risk of offending the church 
or the king, and compromises:the mat- 
ter in the following — characteristic 
manner. He does not call in question 
the early apostolic preaching, but the 
devil had so corrupted every thing, 
that the rights of bis most catholic 
majesty were left untouched. This 
ridiculous question has occupied a good 
deal of attention in Spain, and none 
anywhere else, and we fully agree with 
the decision of the learned Doctor 
Traggia, that if we had a tenth of 
the evidence that St. Thomas was in 
America, to prove that St. James was 
in Spain, we might sing pzans.* 
Where there is so much smoke, 
however, it is but fair to infer that 
there must be some sparks, and if is 
worth while to find where they may 
be concealed. That the Indians prac- 
tised fasts, and had monastic institu- 
tions, is most true, but in as far as 
such things are to be considered, the 
Lama of Thibet might put in as good 
a claim as his western brother. Some- 
thing analogous to auricular confession 
was also very general throughout 
America. It existed in Peru and 
Yucatan, as well as in Mexico. In 
the latter country, however, it was 
made to the chief, and not to the 
priest, and only once in a life. This 
confession appears to have been merely 
a sort of privilege, which for once 
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saved the Indian from the legal punish- 
ment which the offence merited. We 
believe we have read in Sahagun, who 
lived at the time of the conquest, that 
the poor Indians very naturally con- 
founded the Romish confession with 
their own ancient usage; and after 
committing a crime, the Indian would 
confess to the priest, then present 
his certificate of confession in court, 
under the idea that it would procure 
for him an acquittal. The use of the 
symbol of the cross is another of the 
notions of the Spanish ecclesiastics, 
who seem to have found the charac- 
teristic marks of their superstition 
everywhere and in every thing. Of 
these crosses, none was more famous 
than that said to be found at Cozu- 
mel, and now preserved in a church 
in Merida. r. Stephens, however, 
found no crosses in that interesting 
island. Among other and older ruins, 
however, he found those of a Spanish 
church, and he concludes that the 
cross now in Merida was taken from 
that edifice. As the Merida cross is 
of stone, it could not be the one 
erected by Cortez, which was of wood, 
as we are assured by Bernal Diar, 
who saw the carpenters at work upon 
it, and then worshipped it. Although 
this case is a doubtful one, several 
others are mentioned by Clavigero as 
occurring in other provinces. The 
most conclusive evidence of the exist- 
ence of crosses in America, is afforded 
by Mr. Stephens himself, who has, in 
his former work, figured the beautiful 
eross of Palenque. The evidence of 
the Inca Garcilasso is also very clear 
on this point; he tells us the Incas, 
his ancestors, had a beautiful cross of 
crystal, which they kept in a sacred 
place; and that it was afterwards 
placed in the sacristy of the great 
church of Cuzco. Notwithstanding 
all this, it does not follow that it was 
an object of general adoration, any 
more than its occurrence on ancient 
medals of Sidon do with respect to 
the ancient world. The more pro- 
bable opinion is, that as the Mexican 
year was represented by a circle, and 
of course, two lines cutting its centre 
at aright angle would divide it into 
four equal parts, the cross with them 
was, in some degree, accidentally ve- 
nerated, being an astronomical em- 
blem. At all events, these topics 
must be cleared up, and better illus- 
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trated, before they become matters of 
rational inquiry. 

After having said so much on Mr. 
Stephens’ antiquarian researches, we 
shall make a few remarks on the past 
and present state of the people of 
Yucatan, which will illustrate the 
slow but sure workings of political 
and priestly despotism in involving 
both conquerors and Indians in one 
common degradation. The Mayas of 
Yucatan were, at the period of the 
discovery of America, with the excep- 
tion of the Araucans of Chili, the 
bravest people of the New World. 
The conquest of this peninsula was 
undertaken by Montejo, one of the 
companions of Cortez; but he met 
with a more energetic resistance than 
was experienced in Mexico. Scarcely 
any of the natives joined the invaders, 
and sixteen years were required for 
the subjugation of the people. Co- 
golludo and the other Spanish writers 
say little of the cruelties which were 
inflicted on the vanquished. The fol- 
lowing quotation from Bienvenida will 
give a graphic view of the conduct of 
the early Spanish settlers in the New 
World. he author was a priest, 
and the memorial, written in 1548, 
is addressed to Philip the Second, 
and is characterised by that frank 
boldness which distinguished the Cas- 
tillians of those days :— 


“ The Saray he says, ‘are the 


greatest obstacles we have to the pro- 
pagation of the faith. Many of them 
send the Indians into the woods before 
the priests arrive. As for me, I hold 
those who give such orders as worse 
than the Indians themselves. I will 
make known to your highness, that 
three and a half years ago the adelan- 
tado bestowed the gift of a captaincy 
on Gaspar Pachero, on condition that 
he should conquer the provinces on the 
Golfodolce. misconduct this captain 
stopped in a friendly province called 
Cochua, one of the greatest in the 
country, and even the finest within 
thirty leagues. It had a numerous 
popu ation, divided among the settlers 
in the town. He consumed the provi- 
sions of the natives, plundered them, 
and forced them to carry his baggage. 
The Indians fled, and he made the 
womeucarry the burdens. The greater 
part died of hunger, and the captain 
could not advance as he had no carriers. 
He returned, and the captaincy was 
given to his nephew. Alonzo Pacheco 
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Nero was not more cruel than he was. 
He advanced into a ful province 
called Chetemal, and although the na- 
tives were peaceable he plundered them 
and eat up their provisions. The In- 
dians fled to the forests, and when one 
was captured he was ae to be worried 
by the dogs. The Indians abandoned 
their fields and died of hunger. I say 
all, for there were villages of five hun- 
dred and a thousand houses where at 
peseets there is not more than a hun- 

red. The captain exercised his cruelties 
in person; he killed many with a little 
club; and when he killed them his ex- 

resssion was, ‘I have given it well.’ 

e cut off the breasts of the women, 
and the hands, noses, and ears of the 
men. He had calabashes to the feet of 
the women, and threw them into the 
water, drowning them as a pastime. He 
committed other horrible cruelties, which 
I will not relate, lest I be tedious; in 
short, he ruined all the province. As a 
reward for these cruelties he was sent 
into the province he had devastated, 
and the best Indians that remained were 
given to him. He did not even receive a 
reprimand, Such is the way justice is 
rendered in this country.” 


This is but a sample of the number- 
less instances of the most wanton and 
heartless cruelty that might be quoted, 
and unfortunately they were not ex- 
ceptional cases. The influence of the 
priests was less mischievous than that 
of the conquerors; they only waged 
war upon the national traditions, and 
were satisfied with the destruction of 
every thing which recalled the memory 
of the past. It must also be admitted 
that while many of them were very ob- 
jectionable characters, their reputation 
was deservedly far superior to that of 
their successors of the present day, and 
not a few, of whom Las Casas isa noble 
specimen, were men of sincere and 
availing humanity. These men became 
the natural protectors of the Indians, 
and stood to themin the relation of their 
ancient chiefs, and became the pro- 
tectors of the conquered race; and as 
their consequence and emoluments de- 
pended on the number of their pa- 
rishioners, they exerted a salutary 
influence in controlling the rapacity 
of the conquerors. This good, how- 
ever, was accomplished at a high price : 
to the national and political prostra- 
tion, induced by the conquerors, the 
clergy superadded intellectual degra- 
dation, or at all events infused no acti- 
vity and gave no motives for exertion. 
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At the present day the Inaians of 
Yucatan, although sufficiently de- 
graded, are upon the whole in a better 
condition than their brethren in most 
parts of America; the country is 
peaceful, and although in a condition 
similar to that of the serfs of Russia, 
they are mildly treated; and by a 
strange inconsistency they are free 
electors of the republic of Yucatan. 
In Yucatan, however, the democratic 
principle is in safe keeping, and uni- 
versal suffrage has been divested of all 
its turbulence ; the electors on a ha- 
cienda or estate are merely so many 
votes of the proprietor. The work- 
ing of the democratic principle in this 
real native American party, as Mr. 
Stephens calls it, is very simple :— 


‘* All they have to do is, to put into a 
box a bit of paper, given to them by the 
master or major domo, for which they 
are to have aholiday. Theonly danger 
is, that in the confusion of greeting ac- 
quaintances, they may get their papers 
changed. When this happens, they are 
almost invariably found soon after com- 
mitting some offence against hacienda 
discipline, for which these independent 
electors are pretty sure to get flogged 
by the major domo.” 


erm. possessing abundance of 


theoretical freedom, the condition of 
the Indians is sufficiently degraded, both 
by slavery and superstition. The free 
electors are attached to the soil, and 
can be flogged with as little ceremony 
as negroes on a plantation in Carolina; 
but happily this discipline is used with 
mildness in Yucatan. This, however, 
results from the utter and complete 
degradation of this now timid people, 
as the following anecdote given by . 
Stephens will prove— 


‘** The cura related to us a fact that 
indicates to us an abasement of charac- 
ter oan never found in any other 
people. a village not far distant, 
they have a scenic representation called 
Shtol. The scene is laid at the time of 
the conquest. The Indians of the vil- 
lage gather within a large place enclosed 
by poles, and are supposed to be brought 
there by the invasion of the Spaniards. 
An old man rises and exhorts them to 
defend their country, if need be to die 
for it. The Indians are roused, but in 
the mfdst of his exhortations, a stranger 
enters in the dress of a Spaniard, and 
armed witha musket. The sight of the 
stranger throws them all into conster 
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nation ; he fires his musket and they 
fall to the ground. He binds the chief, 
carries him-off captive, and the play is 
ended.”— Vol. i. p. 146. 


Occasionally indications of better 
things may be detected, which are 
pleasing as evidences that the condi- 
tion of this unfortunate race is not 
hopeless, but that under good institu- 
tions they might yet be elevated to the 
rank of an industrious and improving 
people. The following example shows 
that the Indians can value indepen- 
dence ; and is also curious, as the mode 
in which land is held in the present 
instance is the same as that which 
prevailed throughout America before 
the conquest, and it is not improbable 
that the little community inherit the 
lands which their fathers cultivated 
generations before the days of Cortez 
or Montejo :— 


“It seemed strange that any com- 
munity should be willing to live where 
this article of primary necessity (water) 
was so difficult to be obtained ; and we 
asked them why did they not break up 
their settlement and go elsewhere ? 
But this idea seemed never to have oc- 
curred to them ; they said their fathers 
had lived there bien them, and the 
land was good for milpas (corn fields), 
They consider themselves better off than 
in the villages, where the people are 
—, to certain municipal regulations 
and duties, or those on the haciendas, 
where, they would be under the control 
of masters. 

* Their community consists of a hun- 
dred labradones or working men ; their 
lands are held and wrought in common, 
and the products are shared by all. 
Their food is prepared at one hut, and 
every family sends for its portion, which 
explained a singular spectacle we had 
seen on our arrival, A procession of 
wonien and children, each carrying an 
earthern bowl containing a quantity of 
smoking hot broth, all coming down the 
same road, and dispersing among the 
different huts. Every member of the 
community down to the smallest pap- 
poose contributed in turn a-hog. From 
our ignorance of the language, and the 
number of other more pressing matters 
claiming our attention, we could not 
learn all the details of their internal 
economy ; but it seems to approximate 
to that improved state of association 
which is sometimes heard of among us ; 
and as theirs has existed for an unknown 
length of time, and can no longer be 
considered thereby experimental, Owen 
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and Fourrier might perhaps take lessons 
from them with advantage.”—Vol. ii. 
p. 14. 


This little society is as much a relic 
of antiquity as the edifices around 
it, and exhibits a specimen of the 
Indian villages as they existed from 
the most remote period. Zurita, one 
of the best Spanish authorities, and 
who wrote soon after the conquest, 
describes the little communities or 
calpullis of the Mexicans. The lands 
of the calpulli belonged to the com- 
munity, and not to the individual who 
had only a life interest in his portion. 
No stranger was admitted into a cal- 
pulli, lest the land should pass from 
one community to another. The ex- 
isting usage described by Mr. Ste- 
phens, identical with the ancient one 
described by Zurita, is valuable as 
confirming the truth of the statements 
of older writers. 

Passing from the relic of an ancient 
Indian community, we shall quote from 
our author an account of one who is 
probably the descendant of some Maya 
chief— 


“This proprietor was a full-blooded 
Indian, the first of this ancient but de- 
graded race whom we had seen in the 
position of land-owner and master. He 
was about forty-five years old, and 
highly respectable in his appearance and 
manners. He had inherited the land 
from his fathers, did not know how long 
it had been transmitted, but believed it 
had always been in his family. The In- 
dians on the rancho (farm) were his 
servants, and we had not seen in any 
village or on any hacienda men of better 
appearance or under better discipline. 

his produced on my mind a oe 
impression that indolent, ignorant, an 
debased as the race is under the do- 
minion of strangers, the Indian even 
now is not incapable of fulfilling the 
obligations of a higher station than that 
in which his destiny has placed him. 
It is not true that he is only fit to labour 
with his hands; he has within him that 
which is capable of directing the labour 
of others. ~ And as this Indian master 
sat on the terrace with his dependants 
crouching around him, I could imagine 
him the descendant of a long line of 
caciques, who once reigned in the city, 
the ruins of which were his inheritance. 
Involuntarily we treated him with a 
-— which we had never shown to 
an Indian before; but perhaps we were 
not far from the influence of feelings 
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which govern in civilized life; and our 
respect may have proceeded from the 
discovery that our new acquaintance 
was a man of property, possessed not 
merely of acres and Indians and pro- 
ductive real estate, but also of that 
great desideratum in those trying times, 
ready money; for we had given Alluno 
a dollar to purchase eggs with, who 
objected to it as being too large a coin 
to be available on the rancho, but on 
his return informed us with an expres- 
sion of surprise that his master had 
changed it the moment it was offered to 
him.” —Vol. ii. p. 69. 


Unfortunately the clergy of Yucatan 
are but ill adapted to raise the cha- 
racters of their people, and the super- 
stitions into which the Indians are 
plunged are sufficiently dark. Their 
whole religion consists in ritual ob- 
servances, dances and fireworks, and 
eontributions to their priests. Speak- 
ing of the great fair of Jalacho, Mr. 
Stephens remarks :— 


‘It may be supposed that the church 
was not uninterested in this great 
gathering. In fact, it was the fete of 
Santiago, and among the Indians this 
fiesta was identified with the fair. The 
doors of the church were constantly 
thrown open, the interior was thronged 
with Indians, and a crowd continually 
pressing to the altars: In the doorway 
was a large table covered with candles 
and small figures of arms and legs in 
wax, which the Indians purchased as 
they entered at a medio a piece for 
offering to the saint. Near the altar, 
on the left, sat an unshaved ministro 
with a table before him, on which was 
a silver waiter, covered with medios, 
reales, and two shilling pieces, showing 
to the backward what others had done, 
and inviting them to do the same. The 
candles purchased at the door had been 
duly blessed ; and as the Indians went 
up with them, a strapping negro, with 
linen particularly dirty, received and 
lighted them at one burning on the 
altar, whence, with his black hands, 
he pushed them on to a rusty white 
assistant, who arranged them upon a 
table, and even before the backs of the 
offerers were turned, puffed out the 
light, and took the candles to be smoothed 
over and re-sold at the door for another 
medio each. 

‘* High above the heads of the crowd, 
catching the eye on first entering the 
church, was the figure of St. Jago or 
St. James on horseback, holy in the 
eyes of all who saw it, famed for its 
power of working miracles, healing the 
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sick, curing fever and ague, insurin 

the prospective parents of a boy or gir 
as desired, bringing back a lost cow or 
goat, healing the cut of a machite,' or 
relieving from any other calamity in- 
cident to an Indian’s lot. The fore 
feet of the horse were raised in the air ; 
and the saint wore a black cocked hat 
with a broad gold band, a short mantle 
of scarlet velvet having broad gold 
lacing round the cape and skirts, green 
velvet trowsers with a wide gold stripe 
down the sides, with boots and spurs. 
All the time I stood there, and every 
time I went to the church, men, women, 
and children were pressing ‘forward, 
struggling with each other to kiss the 
foot of the saint. The. simple Indian, 
as the first act of devotion, led up his 
whole family to this act of obeisance. 
The mother lifted up her suckling child, 
and pressed its lips warm from her 
breast against the foot of the bedizened 
statute.”—Vol. i. p. 191. 


Such heathenism is not unknown 
in even modern Europe: not to come 
too near home we may state, that a 
few years ago, it may be the case still 
for aught we know, St. Antonio held 
the rank of a lieutenant-general in the 
Portuguese army, and the clergy re- 
ceived his salary every quarter-day 
when the ordinary officers were paid. 


‘*Next day was Sunday, and there 
was a grand mass in procession of the 
saint to the bull-ring, dancing and mueh 
intoxication. It is a shocking reflection 
in this matter that the brutal amuse- 
ment of the bull-ring was sanctioned by a 
religious procession, much in the manner 
that the Circensian games of old Rome 
were opened by sacrifices, and partook, 
if one may be permitted such a phrase, 
of a religious nature. The church was 
thronged for grand mass ; candles were 
burned, and offerings madeto the amount 
of many medios, and at nine o'clock the 
bells tolled for the procession, the crown- 
ing scene of the fiesta. The church 
was emptied of its votaries, and the 
plaza was alive with people hurrying to 
take a place in the procession, of to see 
it pass. I clambered up into the Olara 
de Toros, and had a whole box to 
myself, 

“* The space along the side of the bull- 
ring was thronged; and first came a 
long procession of Indians with lighted 
eandles ; then the ministro with the 
large silver salver and money upon it, 
presenting it on either side to receive 
additional offerings. As it passed, a 
woman walked up and put upon it two 
reales, probably all she had. Then came, 

Q 
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borne on a barrow above the heads of 
the crowd, the figure which had at- 
tracted so much veneration in the 
ehurch, St. 'Jago on horseback with his 
searlet and embroidered mantle and 
green velvet pantaloons bordered with 
old. This was followed by the cura, a 
at, yellow-looking, half-breed, with his 
two dirty-faced assistants. Directly 
under me the procession owe, and 
the priests, turning toward the figure 
of the saint, set upa chant. This over, 
the figure moved on, and stopping from 
time to time, continued to work its way 
round the church, until finally it was re- 
stored to its place on the altar. So 
ended the fair of Jalacho and the fete 
of St. Jago, the second which I had 
seen since my arrival in this country, 
and both exhibiting the powerful influ- 
ence of the ceremonials of the church 
over the minds of the Indians. Through- 
out the state this class of the inhabi- 
tants pays annually a tax of twelve 
reales a head for the support of the 
cura ; and it was said on the ground 
that the Indians at this fiesta had paid 
eight hundred dollars for salves, five 
hundred for aves, and six hundred for 
masses, which if true was an enormous 
sum out of their small earnings.” —Vol. 


i. p. 209. 


Such is the mingled ponies and 


ish Ame- 
nefit of a 


extortion common over 

rica and Brazil for the 
set of priests, perhaps the most de- 
praved on the face of the earth. As 
far as our knowledge extends, we con- 
fess we met with nothing so bad in 
Ava, Thibet, Siam,"or other Buddhist 
countries. It is unfortunately too 
true that the intellectual culture of a 
nation often advances faster than 
moral and social improvement. And 
thus we have the Jesuits, aided by a 
powerful government, employed in 
forcing similar superstitions on the 
people of Polynesia. To conclude with 
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expressing our opinion of Mr. Ste- 
phens’ work, we think it is of superior 
archeological value to his ne 
work on Central America. e was 
obviously better prepared for a sub- 
ject, which in his previous journey 
came upon him by surprise. His 
speculations and opinions on American 
antiquities are moderate and judicious ; 
but his reading, however, on Spanish 
American history is obviously far 
from being extensive ; but it saves us 
from all display of idle erudition, 
while on the other hand it deprives us 
of many illustrations which could 
throw light upon his inquiries. If 
the author has had abundant facilities 
from the quiet state of the country, 
one the most peaceful of the Spanish 
American states, this circumstance 
has deprived his narrative of the ex- 
citing personal adventures with which 
his first work abounds. The hospi- 
tality of the better classes in Yucatan, 
and the timid and subdued characters 
of the Indian peasantry, rendered tra- 
velling safe. It is pleasant to look on 
one corner in tropical America, where 
murders are unknown and property 
safe, and its quet Indian labourers so 
different from the gentlemanly-look- 
ing cut-throat peasantry of Buenos 
Ayres, or the vulgar banditti of 
Central America. In the latter coun- 
try—a war of races seems to have 
commenced—the, Indians and clergy on 
one side, and the educated of Spanish 
descent on the other: in Yucatan this 
process has not begun. In this point 
of view we find much valuable infor- 
mation scattered through Mr. Ste- 
phens’ work, and we hope its recep- 
tion will be such as to encourage him 
and his friend, Mr. Catherwood, to 
undertake a third tour in quest of 
ruined cities. 
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NUTS AND NUTCRACKERS.—NO. IX. 


“ The world’s my filbert, which with my crackers I will open.” 


Shakspeare. 


“‘ The priest calls the lawyer a cheat, 
And the lawyer beknaves the divine ; 
And the statesman, because he’s so great, 
Thinks his trade’s as honest as mine.” 


Beggar's Opera. 


** Hard texts are nuts (I will not call them cheaters, ) 
Whose shells do keep their kernels from the eaters ; 
7 the shells, and you shall have the meat ; 

They here are brought for you to crack and eat.” 


A NUT FOR THE “ BELGES.” 


Every one knows that men in masses, 
whether the same be called boards, 
committees, aggregate, or repeal meet- 
ings, will be capable of atrocities and 
iniquities, to which, as individuals, 
their natures would be fairly repug- 
nant. The irresponsibility of a num- 
ber is felt by every member, and Cur- 
ran was not far wrong when he said, 
a “corporation was a thing that had 
neither a body to be kicked, nor a soul 
to be damned.” 

It is, indeed, a melancholy fact, that 
nations partake much more frequently 
of the bad than the good features of 
the individuals composing them, and it 
requires no small amount of virtue to 
flavour the great cauldron of a people, 
and make its incense rise gratefully to 
heaven. For this reason, we are ever 
ready to accept with enthusiasm, any 
thing like a national tribute to high 
principle and honour. Such glorious 
bursts are a source of pride to human 
nature itself, and we hail with accla- 
mation these evidences of exalted feel- 
ing, which make men “come nearer 
to the gods.” The greater the sacri- 
fice to selfish interests and prejudices, 
the more do we prize the effort. Think 
for a moment what a sensation of sur- 
prise and admiration, wonderment, 
awe, and approbation it would excite 
throughout Europe, if by the next ar- 
rival on Boston, came the news that 
“the Americans had determined to 
pay their debts!” That at some great 
congress of the States, resolutions were 
carried to the effect, “that roguery 
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and cheating will occasionally lower a 
people in the estimation of others, and 
that the indulgences of such national 
practices may be, in the end, prejudi- 
cial to national honour ;” “ that ho- 
nesty, if not the best, may be good 
policy, even in a go-a-head state of 
society ;” “that smart men, how- 
ever a source of well-founded pride 
to a people, are now and then in- 
convenient from the very excess of 
their smartness ;” “that seeing these 
things, and feeling all the unhappy 
results which mistrust and suspicion 
by foreign countries must bring upon 
their commerce, they have determined 
to pay something in the pound, and 
go a-head once more.” I am sure 
that such an announcement would be 
hailed with illuminations from Ham- 
burg to Leghorn. American citizens 
would be cheered wherever they were 
found; pumpkin pie would figure 
at royal tables, and twist and cocktail 
be handed round with the coffee ; our 
exquisites would take to chewing and 
its consequences ; and our belles, ba- 
nishing Rossini and Donizetti, would 
make the air vocal with the sweet 
sounds of Yankee Doodle. One can- 
not at a moment contemplate what ex- 
cesses our enthusiasm might not carry 
us to; and I should not wonder in the 
least if some great publisher of re 
spectable standing, like Messrs. Long- 
man, might not start a pirated reprint 
of the New York Herald. 

Let me now go back and explain, if 
my excitement will permit me, how 
I have been led into such extravagant 
imaginings. I have already remarked 
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that nations seldom gave evidence of 
noble bursts of feeling ; still more 
rarely, I regret to say, do they evince 
any sorrow for past misconduct—any 
penitence for by-gone evil. 

This would be indeed the severest 
ordeal of a people's greatness ; this, the 
brightest evidence of national purity. 
Happy am I to say such an instance is 
before us; proud am I to be the man 
to direct public attention to the fact. 
The following paragraph I copy ver- 
batim from “ The Times” of the 4th 
inst. :— 


** On the 18th of June, the anniversary 
of the battle of Waterloo, a black flag 
was hoisted by the Belgians at the top 
of the monument erected on the field 
where the battle was fought.” 


A black flag, the emblem of mourn- 
ing, the device of sorrow and regret, 
waves over the field of Waterloo! Not 
placed there by vanquished France, 
whose legions fought with all their 
chivalry; not hoisted by the proud 
Gaul, on the plain where in defeat he 
bit the dust; but in penitence of heart, 
in deep sorrow and contrition, by the 


Belgians who ran—by the people who 
fled—by the soldiers who broke their 
ranks and escaped in terror. 

What a noble self-abasement is this ; 
how beautifully touching such an in- 
stance of a people’s sorrow, and how 
affecting to think, that while in the 


halls of Apsley-house, the heroes 
were met together to commemorate 
the glorious day, when they so nobly 
sustained their country’s honour, an- 
other nation should be in sackcloth 
and ashes, in all the trappings of woe, 
mourning over the era of their shame, 
and sorrowing over their degradation, 
Oh, if a great people in all the ma- 
jesty of their power, in all their might 
of intellect, strength, and riches, be 
an object of solemn awe and wonder, 
what shall we say of one whose virtues 
partake of the humble features of every- 
day life, whose sacrifice is the tearful 
offering of their own regrets ?° 

Mr. O’Conuell may declaim, and 
pronounce his eight millions the finest 
peasantry in the world—he may extol 
their virtues from Cork to Carrick- 
fergus—he may ring the changes over 
their loyalty, their bravery, and their 
patriotism ; but when eulogizing the 
men who assure him “ they are ready 
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to die for their country,” let him blush 
to think of the people who can “ cry” 
for theirs. 


_— 


A NUT FOR WORKKHOUSE CHAPLAINS, 


Tue bane and antidote of England is 
her immense manufacturing power— 
the faculty that enables her to inundate 
the whole habitable globe with the 
products of her industry, is at once 
the source of her prosperity and po- 
verty—her millionaire mill-owners and 
her impoverished thousands. Never 
was the skill of machinery pushed to 
the same wonderful extent—never the 
results of mechanical invention so as- 
toundingly developed. ‘These are but 
the presiding genii over the wonder- 
working slaves of their creative powers, 
and the child is the volition that gives 
impulse to the giant force of a mighty 
engine. Subdivison of labour, carried 
to an extent almost incredible, has faci- 
litated despatch, and induced a higher 
degree of excellence in every branch 
of mechanism—human ingenuity is 
racked, chemical analysis investigated, 
mathematical research explored—and 
all, that Mr. Binns, of Birmingham, 
may make thirteen minnikin pins— 
while Mr. Sims, of Stockport, has been 
making but twelve. Let him but suc- 
ceed in this, and straightway his in- 
come is quadrupled—his eldest son is 
member for a manufacturing borough, 
his second is a cornet in the Life 
Guards—his daughter, with a fortune 
of one hundred thousand pounds, is 
married to the heir of a marquisate— 
and his wife, soaring above the murky 
atmosphere of the factory, breathes the 
purer air of western London, and ad- 
vertises her soirees in the Morning Post. 
The pursuit of wealth is now the grand 
characteristic of our age and country ; 
and the headlong race of money-get- 
ting, seems the great feature of the day. 
To this end the thundering steamer 
ploughs the white-crested wave of the 
broad Atlantic—to this end the clat- 
tering locomotive darts through the 
air at sixty miles the hour—for this, 
the thousand hammers of the foundry, 
the ten thousand wheels of the factory 
are at work—and man, toiling like a 
galley slave, scarce takes time to breathe 
in his mad career, as with straining 
eyeballs and outstretched hands, he 
follows in the pursuit of lucre. 
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Now, men are imitative creatures, 
and strange enough too, they are often- 
times disposed from the indulgence of 
the faculty to copy things and adapt 
them to purposes very foreign to their 
original destination. This manufactur- 
ing speed, this steeple-chase of printed 
calico and Paisley wear, is all very 
well while it is limited to the districts 
where it began. That two hundred 
and seventy thousand white cotton 
nightcaps, with a blue tassel on every 
one of them, can be made in twenty- 
four hours, at Messrs. Twist and 
Tredlem’s factory, is a very gratifying 
fact, particularly to all who indulge in 
ornamental head-gear—but we see no 
reason for carrying this dispatch into 
the Court of Chancery, and insisting 
that every nod of the woolsack is to 
decide a suit at law. Yet have the 
lawyer and the physician both adopted 
the impetuous practices of the manu- 
facturing world, and haste, red haste! 
is now the cry. 

Lord Brougham’s Chancery practice 
was only to be equalled by one of 
Lord Waterford’s steeple-chases. He 
took all before him in a fly—he rode 
straight, plenty of neck, baulked no- 
thing—up leap or down leap, sunk 
fence or double ditch, post and rail, 
or quickset, stone wall, or clay bank, 
all one to him—go it he would. Others 
might deny his judgment ; he wanted 
to get over the ground, and that he 
did do. 

The west-end physician, in the same 
way, visits his fifty patients daily, walks 
his hospital, delivers a lecture to old 
ladies about some “curious provision ” 
of nature in the palm of the human 
hand (for fee-taking); and devoting 
something like three minutes and 
twelve seconds to each sick man’s 
case, pockets some twenty thousand 
per annum by his dispatch. 

Speed is now the eldoradon. Jelly 
is advertised to be made in a mi- 
nute, butter in five, soup seasoned and 
salted in three seconds of time. Even 
the Quakers, bless their quiet hearts, 
couldn’t escape the contagion, and ac- 
tually began to walk and talk with 
some faint resemblance to ordinary 
mortals. The church alone main- 
tained the even tenor of its way, and 
moved not in the wild career of the 
whirlwind world about it. Such was 
my gratulation, when my eye fell upon 
the following passage of the Times. 
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Need I say with what a heavy heart 
i read it. It is Mr. Rushton’ who 
speaks :— 


**In the month of December, 1841, he 
heard that a man had been found dead 
in the streets of Liverpool; that all the 
property he possessed had been taken 
from his person, and that an attempt to 
trace his identity had been made in vain. 
He was taken to the usual repository for 
the dead, where an inquest had been 
held upon him, and from the ‘dead 
house,’ as it was called, he was removed 
to the workhouse burial-ground. The 
man who drove the hearse on the occa~ 
sion was very old, and not very capable 
of giving evidence. His attendant was 
an idiot. It had been represented to 
Mr. Hodgson and himself that the dead 
man had been taken in the clothes in 
which he died and put into a coffin which 
was too small for him ; that a shroud 
was put over him; that the lid of the 
coffin would not go down; and that he 
was taken from the deadhouse and bu- 
ried in the parochial ground, no funeral 
rites having been performed on the occa- 
sion. It had also been communicated 
to Mr. Hodgson and himself that after 
two days the clergyman who was in- 
structed to perform those rites over the 
paupers, came and performed one ser- 
vice for the dead over all the paupers 
who had been buried in the intermediate 
time.” 


Now, without stopping to criticise 
the workhouse equipage, which ap- 
pears to be driven by a man too old 
to speak, with an idiot for his compa- 
nion ; nor even to advert to the scant 
ceremony of burying a man in his 
daily dress, and in a coffin that would 
not close on him. What shall we say of 
the “ patent parson power” that buries 
paupers in detachments, and reads the 
service over platoons of dead? The 
reverend chaplain feeling the uncer- 
tainty of human life, and knowing how 
frail is our tie to existence, waits 
in the perfect conviction of a large 
party, before he condescends to appear. 
Knowing that dead men tell no tales, 
he surmises also, that they don’t run 
away, and so he says to himself—these 
people are not pressed for time, they'll 
be here when I come again—it is a 
sickly season and we'll have a field-day 
on Saturday. Cheap soup for the 
poor, says Mrs. Fry. Cheap justice, 
says O’Connell. Cheap clothing, says 
a tailor, who makes new clothes from 
old, with a machine called a devil— 
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but eheap burial is the boast of the 
Liverpool chaplain, and he is the most 
original among them. 


A NUT FOR THE “ HOUSE.” 


I nave long been of opinion, that a 
man may attain to a very respectable 
knowledge of Chinese ceremonies and 
etiquette before he can learn one half 
the usages of the honourable house. 
Seldom does a debate go forward with- 
out some absurd interruption taking 
place in a mere matter of form. Now 
it is a cry of “ order, order,” to some 
gentleman who is subsequently disco- 
vered not to have been in the least 
disorderly, but whom the attack has 
so completely dumfoundered, that he 
loses his speech and his self-possession, 
and sits down in confusion, to be 
sneered at in the morning papers, and 
hooted by his constituents when he 
goes home. 

Now some gifted scion of aristo- 
cracy makes an essay in braying and 
cock-crowing, both permitted by pri- 
vilege, and overwhelms the speaker 
with the uproar. Now it is that into- 
lerable nuisance, old Hume, shouting 
out, “ divide,” or “ adjourn,” or it is 
Colonel Sibthorpe who counts the 
house. These ridiculous privileges of 
members to interfere with the current 
of public business, because they may 
be sleepy or stupid themselves, are 
really intolerable, besides being so 
numerous that the first dozen years 
of a parliamentary life will scarcely 
teach a man a tithe of them. But of 
all these “rules of the house,” the 
most unjust and tyrannical is that which 
compels a man to put up with any 
impertinence because he has already 
spoken. It would seem as if each 
honourable member “ went down” 
with a single ball cartridge in his 
pouch, which, when fired, the best 
thing he could do was to go home and 
wait for another distribution of am- 
munition, for by remaining he only ran 
the risk of being riddled without any 
power to return the fire. 

A case of this kind happened a few 
evenings since:—A Mr. Blewitt—I 
suppose the composer—made a very 
absurd motion, the object of which 
was to inquire ‘ what office the Duke 
of Wellington held in the present go- 
vernment, and whether he was, or was 
not, a member of the cabinet.” With- 
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out referring the learned gentleman to 
a certain erudite volume, called the 
Yearly Almanack and Directory, Sir 
Robert Peel proceeded to explain the 
duke’s position. He eulogised, as who 
would not, his grace’s sagacity and his 
wisdom ; the importance of his public 
services, and the great value the mi- 
nisters, his confreres, set upon a judg- 
ment which, in a long life, had so 
seldom been found mistaken ; and then 
he concluded by quoting from one of 
the duke’s recent replies to some se- 
cretary or other, who addressed him 
on amatter foreign to his department ; 
‘that he was one of the few men in the 
present day who did not meddle in 
affairs over which they have no con- 
trol”— a piece of counsel,” quoth 
Sir Robert, “I would strenuously 
advise the honourable member to apply 
to his own case.” 

Now we have already said that we 
think Blewitt—though an admirable 
musician—seems to be a very silly man. 
Still if he really did not know what 
the duke represented in her majesty’s 
government—if he really were igno- 
rant of what functions he exercised, 
the information might have been af- 
forded him without a retort like this. 
In the first place, his query, if a foolish, 
was at least a civil one; and in the 
second, it was his duty to understand 
a matter of this nature: it therefore 
came under his control, and Sir Ro- 
bert’s application of the quotation was 
perfectly uncalled-for. Well, what 
followed? Mr. Blewitt rose in wrath 
to reply, when the house called out, 
*‘ spoke, spoke,” and Blewitt was 
muzzled, the moral of which is sim- 
ply this:—you ask a question in the 
house, and the individual addressed 
has a right to insult you, you having 
no power of rejoinder, under the eti- 
quette of “spoke.” Any flippancy 
may overturn a man at this rate; and 
the words “ loud laughter,” printed 
in italics in “ The Chronicle,” is sure 
to renew the emotion at every break- 
fast table the morning after. 

Now I am sorry for Blewitt, and 
think he was badly treated. 


— 


A NUT FOR “LAW REFORM.” 


Or all the institutions of England there 
is scarcely one more lauded, and more 
misunderstood, than trial by jury. At 
first blush, nothing can seem fairer and 
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less objectionable than the unbiassed 
decision of twelve honest men, sworn 
to do justice. They hear patiently the 
evidence on both sides, and in addition 
to the light derivable from their own 
intelligence, they have the directing 
charge of the judge, who tells them 
wherein the question for their decision 
lies, what are the circumstances of 
which they are to take cognizance, 
and by what features of the case their 
verdict is to be guided. Yet look 
at the working of this much-boasted 
privilege. One jury brings in a ver- 
dict so contrary to all reason and jus- 
tice, that they are sent back to re-con- 
sider it by the judge; another, more 
refractory still, won’t come to any de- 
cision at all, and get carted to the 
verge of the county for their pains ; 
and a third, improving on all former 
modes of proceeding, has adopted a 
newer, and certainly most impartial 
manner of deciding a legal question. 
* Court of Common Pleas, London, 
July 6.—The Chief Justice (Tindal) 
asked the ground of objection, and 
ten of the jurymen answered, that in 
the last case, one of their colleagues 
had suggested that the verdict should 
be decided by tossing up!” Here is 
certainly a very important suggestion, 
and one which, recognising justice as 
a blind goddess, is strictly in confor- 
mity with the impersonation. Nothing 
could possibly be farther removed from 
the dangers of undue influence than 
decisions obtained in this manner. 
Not only are all the prejudices and 
party bearings of individual jurors 
avoided, but an honest and manly ob- 
livion of all the evidence which might 
bias men if left to the guidance of their 
poor and erring faculties is thus se- 
cured. It ishuman to err, says the poet 
moralist ; and so the jurymen in ques- 
tion discovered, and would therefore 
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rather refer a knotty question to another 
deity than justice, and whom men call 
fortune. How much would it simplify 
our complex and gnarled code, the in- 
troduction of this system! In the next 
place, juries need not be any longer 
empanelled, the judge could “ sky the 
copper” himself. The only question 
would be, to have a fair halfpenny. 
See with what rapidity the much ca- 
villed court would dispatch public 
business. I think I see our handsome 
Chief of the Common Pleas at home 
here, with his knowing eye watching 
the vibrations of the coin, and calling 
out in his sonorous tone, “ Head, the 
plaintiff has it. Call another case.” 
I peep into the Court of Chancery, 
and behold Sir Edward twirling the 
penny with more cautious fingers, and 
then with his sharp look, and sharper 
voice, say, “ Tail! Take a rule for 
the defendant.” 

No longer shall we hear objections 
as to the sufficiency of legal know- 
ledge possessed by those in the judg- 
ment seat. There will be no petty 
likings for this, and dislikings for that 
court; no changes of venue; no 
challenges of the jury; even Lord 
Brougham himself, of whom Sir Ed- 
ward remarked, “ What a pity it was 
he did not know a little law, for 
then he would have known a little 
of every thing,” even he might be 
a chancellor once more. What a 
power of patronage it would give 
each succeeding ministry to know that 
capacity was of no consequence ; and 
that the barrister of six years’ stand- 
ing could turn his penny as well as the 
leader in Chancery. Public business 
need never be delayed a moment, and 
if the Chief Baron were occupied in 
chamber, the crier of the court could 
perform his functions till he came back 
again. 
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THE MESSENGER DOVE. 
BY MRS. JAMES GRAY, 


No rest for thy foot, oh, Dove, 
Thou mayest no further go, 
There’s an angry sky above, 
And a raging deep below ; 
Though wildly toss the weary ark— 
Though drear and dull its chambers be— 
Return, return, ‘tis a sheltering bark, 
And a resting-place for thee ! 


’T was vain to send thee forth, 
To tire thy downy wing ; 
From the drowned and sunken earth, 
What tidings can’st thou bring ? 
Oh, thus the human heart sends out 
Its pilgrims on a lonely track, 
And after years of pain and doubt, 
Receives them wearied back! 


No rest for thy foot, oh, Hope, 
Sent forth on pinion fleet, 
Though vale and sunny slope 


Lie spread beneath thy feet, 
There are tempests still of fear and scorn, 
To rend the plumage of thy breast— 
Clouds following on, and a piercing thorn, 
Where’er thy foot would rest. 


No rest for thy foot, oh, Peace, 
If sent to find some leaf— 
Sign that earth's tempests cease, 
And are dried her springs of grief ; 
No rest for thee !—return, return !— 
The soul that sent thee vainly forth, 
To keep thee safe, must cease to yearn 
For the flowers and toys of earth! 


Least rest for thy foot, oh, Love, 
With thy pinion pure and strong, 
All earth’s wild waters move 
To do thee deadly wrong. 
Back to the deep, fond heart, whose sighs 
Have all too much of “ passion’s leaven,” 
And if thou must go forth, arise 
On an angel’s wing to heaven ! 


Cork, 1843, 
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THE POETS AND POETRY OF AMERICA.* 


In general, the point of divergence 
of two languages originally one, is 
concealed in the obscurity of unap- 
proachable antiquity. That ramifica- 
tions have taken place naturally, since 
the miracle of Babel, we have every 
reason to believe—but we only dis- 
cover the streams where they are far 
apart, and it is a work of difficulty 
and uncertainty to trace them up to 
their original diffluence. There are 
many curious circumstances which 
must strike even the most superficial 
philologist in returning up these 
streams. The few parent-fountains 
forming the miraculous origin of each 
great family of tongues, preserve their 
distinctive characteristics through end- 
less combinations, and tend to imprint 
on their derivatives corresponding 
varieties of character and expression, 
according to their combination and 
arrangement. For it is of such mate- 
rials that a spoken language is com- 
posed, and from such materials alone 
it can be modified and inflected. No 
power of taste, custom, or circum- 
stances can do more than qualify one 
language by the admixture or extrac- 
tion of other known ones; nor can 
the utmost ingenuity of man create 
new elements out of which to supply, 
enrich, or strengthen the current media 
of expression. But, subordinate to 
these great distinctions, there are wide 
differences where we can trace an 
original unity at a period more recent 
than the confusion of tongues, and in 
which the divarication has been caused 
by natural circumstances, such as the 
migration of tribes, colonization, con- 
quest, geographical position, or the 
long-continued friendship or hostility of 
neighbouring nations. To apply our- 
selves to the examination of such mat- 
ters can never be unprofitable, even in 
the uncertainty in which they are 
wrapped—we say uncertainty, for we 
have only the internal evidence of a lan- 
guage as it is, for our guide ; as in geo- 
logy we are unable to discover any au- 


* The Poets and Poetry of America. 
Rufus W. Griswold. i 
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thentic history to assist our researches. 
Man in his earlier state was as utterly 
unconscious of the philosophy of his 
language as of that of his mind; and 
hence we must be content to meet 
with those difficulties by which observa- 
tion upon the casual relics of un- 
observed changes will ever be accom- 
panied, 

But in the case of England and 
America, and in that case alone, we 
can approach the point of divergence, 
and watch the process of separation 
from its commencement. Mankind 
will eventually have an opportunity of 
examining by proof all those nice and 
refined questions which only an argu- 
ment of remotion was before able 
to solve for us; it has the process 
going on under its eyes, and it may 
test by actual experiment all that was 
hitherto but theory and deduction. 

For all the efforts of America to 
preserve an identity of language with 
us (the only thing she seems to wish 
to follow us in) will not avail to 
resist the immutable law which or- 
dains that nations removed shall not 
be identical in any one particular; 
and even from her literature she 
will not long be able to exclude the 
elements of change, which in the 
volume before us begin to make a 
show, and give an exotic tint to the 
blossoms—and there are many bright 
ones—with which it is overspread. 
The vulgar tongue it is, however, 
which will no doubt be the first to 
alter, as may be expected, it bein 
there that the process is left to itself, 
and in it we could, if we were so dis- 
posed, and that our space and subject 
admitted of it, even now exhibit very 
remarkable variations, not only in 
words, but in idioms and forms of ex- 
pression. American literature has hence 
a double interest with Englishmen. 
For a philological inquiry mixes itself 
with it, and urges attention as a matter 
of duty, where inclination would have 
already recommended it. It is not 
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our part, however, to point out 
examples of what we have been no- 
ticing, either directly or by the selec- 
tion of our quotations. It is enough 
to denote the commencing existence 
of such changes, and recommend it as 
a subject worthy of national observa- 
tion. 

The endeavour to hold strictly to 
English in literature has had its cramp- 
ing effect on the powers of American 
poets. In prose the restraint is not 
equally felt, or at least does not so 
severely cramp the author; and ac- 
cordingly their prose compositions are 
many of them bold, natural, and rich. 
But in verse it is essential that there 
should be an entire freedom from re- 
straint—an independence of expres- 
sion as well as of thought ; nor has any 
poet ever been able to show a bold 
and vigorous originality who has been 
obliged to watch his expressions as 
they arose in his mind, and square 
his words when written according to 
an unfamiliar vocabulary. Hence there 
is timidity and restraint in all their 
poetical efforts—they are laboriously 
correct, but undaring and tame; and a 
general absence of forcible metaphor, 
novel ard striking metre, startling 
eccentricity, and successful innovation, 
marks the uneasy anxiety after English 
which guided their compositions. Of 
course, in so voluminous a miscellany 
as that before us, this assertion will be 
qualified with exceptions—one must be 
obvious, that of Maria Brooks’ poetry, 
(Maria Del’ Occidente,) of which wild 
and reckless vigour is one of the high 
characteristics. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that she, like Irving, 
was a long resident in England, and 
benefitted moreover by the critical 
care, advice, and assistance of Southey, 
in whose house she was for a conside- 
rable time domesticated. 

In these higher qualifications, then, 
we are bound to record American de- 
ficiency. Genius, the transfiguration 
of the beautiful into the sublime, the 
wings upon the head and feet, the 
magic wand of inspiration, are not 
there. Like elegant translations, or 
accurate copies, these writings please 
and satisfy, but do not move us—we 
admire and approve, but must refuse 
homage; and delightedly admit them 
to the shelves of our library, while we 
faust exclude them from the sanctuary 
of our hearts. In such a position, 


however, they stand becomingly—they 
have many claims on our regard, and 
in one or two points, we are bound to 
confess, put to shame our own modern 
school. A healthy and wholesome 
spirit of thought and morality uni- 
formly pervades their pages—a simple 
and safe tone of feeling is caught, we 
trust, from the tastes of their readers, 
and conventionally purifies their lays ; 
there is little that is false or affected 
in sentiment, much less of what is 
pul or demoralizing, in the 
arge collection they have sent over to 
us in this volume; or if the former 
admission is too strong, we may safely 
allow it as far as morbid and un- 
healthy sentiment is concerned. There 
is also an absence of personal and 
political acrimony, singular enough in 
a people, who in plain prose must be 
admitted to possess a national talent 
for invective, whetted by constant prac- 
tice, and which either argues the cau- 
tious and rigid selection of the editor, 
or else how completely the bards of 
America keep ia their minds the iden- 
tity of poetry and fiction; and we 
have a right to thank them that on 
such ground at least they can lay aside 
inveterate habits, and allow their ima- 
gination to give practical efficacy to 
the precept—* Peace, good will to- 
wards men.” 

But after all it will be better to give 
the reader an opportunity of judging 
for himself. And we purpose, in doing 
so, to use all possible impartiality in 
the selection, which must after all be 
but a scanty gleaning from such a 
field. It was about the close of the se- 
venteenth century that the shell was first 
sounded beyond the Atlantic by bards 
of English descent. For, quaint and 
grotesque as were the productions of 
those worthies, Folger, Mathew, and 
Wigglesworth, the circumstance of 
their being published in America does 
not in itself constitute them Ameri- 
can poetry—the authors were English 
born, and would probably have put for- 
ward their absurdities at home, if they 
could have found a printer—with this 
difference, that their names and books 
would have been already in the tomb 
of all the Capulets.” The true com- 
méncement of American song is with 
Benjamin Thompson, “ y* renowned 
poet of New England.” He was born 
at Quincy, in 1640, and wrote an 
astounding epic, entitled New Eng- 
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land’s Crisis,” about the year 1676. 
Besides this “ great epic,” “ he wrote,” 
says the editor of the collection before 
us, “three shorter poems, neither of 
which have much merit.” 

It is attempted to be proved in this 
volume, that very little poetry worthy 
of preservation was produced in Ame- 
rica before the period of the revolu- 
tion ; in fact, till the spirit of freedom 
began to influence the national cha- 
racter. “The Poetry or THE Coto- 
NIES,” says the editor, “ was without 
originality, energy, feeling, or correct- 
ness of diction.” Nothing is more 
easy to make than such an assertion— 
nothing more easy to prove. A little 
judicious selection in both periods will 
make it all plain; but, even giving 
him credit for making a fair selection 
from the colonial bards, will the speci- 
mens he produces support the implied 
assumption that the “ spirit of liberty” 
has begotten “ originality, energy, and 
freedom”. in the later bards of his 
country? We hesitate in replying to 
the question. At least we are unable 
to observe the strong demarcation be- 
tween the two periods which he would 
have us recognise. 

Philip Freneau was the most dis- 
tinguished poet of the revolutionary 
time. Out of his voluminous com- 
positions, the editor has been able to 
extract a few detached scraps, fit to 
be ranked in a “select” collection. 
The equivocal merit of his verse 
makes us the more regret not being 
indulged with a little of his prose, 
which, as Mr. Thomas modestly re- 
marks, “combined the beauty and 
smoothness of Addison with the sim- 
plicity of Cobbett!” Here are some 
stanzas :— 


At Eutaw Springs the valiant died ; 
Their limbs with dust are covered 
o’er— 
Weep on, ye springs, your tearful tide ; 
How many heroes are no more! 


If, in this wreck of ruin, they 
Can yet be thought to claim the tear, 
O smite your gentle bréast, and say, 
The friends of freedom slumber here ! 


Stranger, their humble graves adorn ; 
You too may fall, and ask a tear, &c. 


But we would willingly, out of the 
selected specimens, ourselves select 
the best, although it would be perhaps 
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only fair, since the country has itself 
“passed favourable judgment on what 
is here given us, to scan them strictly, 
or at least take them indiscriminately. 
Dana is one of the few names which 
has reached this country, and it de- 
servedly holds a high place on the roll 
of American genius. Dana is, we are 
informed, of a fair English descent ; 
William Dana, Esq., having been 
sheriff of Middlesex, during the rei 
of Queen Elizabeth, and the republi- 
can editor adds, “ Thus it will be seen 
our author has good blood in his 
veins—an honour which no one pre 
tends to despise, who is confident that 
his grandfather was not a felon or a 
boor.” He, like all the other literary 
men of America, was a magazine 
writer and editor, though he has es- 
eaped, more completely than most of 
them, the faults of style, diction, and 
sentiment, which such an occupation 
must have a tendency to create. There 
is a sustained feeling through his com- 
positions, which do not seem to be 
thrown at the public in fragments, in 
order that they may stick the more 
readily and immediately. But there 
is wanting, too, the bold and fierce 
energy, the hardihood of thought and 
language, which constitute at once 
the faults and the interest of a vigo« 
rous mind. Take, for instance, the 
following good lines from “ Factitious 
Life,” which are only a weakened re- 
flection of the more burning thoughts 
of another poet :— 


THE OCEAN. 


Ho! how the giant heaves himself, 

and strains 

And flings to break his strong and view- 
less chains ; 

Foams in his wrath; and at his prison 
doors, 

Hark ! hear him ! how he beats and tugs 
and roars, 

As if he would break forth “again and 
sweep 

Each living thing within his lowest 
deep. 

Type of the infinite! I look away 

Over thy billows, and I cannot stay 

My es upon a resting-place, or 
make 

A shore beyond my vision, where they 
break ; 

But on my spirit stretches, till it’s 
pain 

To think; then rests, and then puts 
forth again. 
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Thou hold’st me by a spell ; and on thy 
beach 

I feel all soul : and thoughts unmeasured 
reach 

Far back beyond all date. 
how old 

Thou art to me. For countless years 
thou hast rolled. 

Before.an ear did hear thee, thou didst 
mourn, 

Prophet of sorrows, o'er a race unborn ; 

Waiting, thou mighty minister of death, 

Lonely thy work, ere man had drawn 
his breath. 

At last thou didst it well! 
command 

Came, and thou swept’st to death the 
breathing land ; 

And then once more, ‘unto the silent 
heaven 

Thy lone and melancholy voice was 
given. 

And though the land is thronged again, 

O Sea! 

Strange sadness touches all that goes 
with thee. 

The small bird’s plaining note, the wild, 
sharp call, 

Share thy own spirit: it is sadness all! 

How dark and stern upon thy waves 
looks down 

Yonder tall cliff—he with the iron crown. 

And see! those sable pines along the 
steep, 

Are come to join thy requiem, gloomy 
deep ! 

Like stoled monks they stand and chant 
the dirge 

Over the dead, with thy low beating 
surge. 


And, O! 


The dread 


*¢ The Buccaneer,” a clever imita- 
tion of Coleridge’s style, is his princi- 
pal poem, and it gains, perhaps, as 
much as his other poems lose, by 
beirig less wild and extravagant ‘than 
what it is modelled upon ; but in such 
apiece as the following, we look in 
vain for the true picturesque—it is 
near being pretty, almost good—no 
more. The little German ballad, 
** Wohin, woher,” comes nearest to 
it :-— 


THE LITTLE BEACH BIRD, 


Thou little bird, thou dweller by the sea, 
Why takest thou its melancholy voice ? 
And with that boding cry 
Along the waves dost thou fly ? 
O! rather, bird, with me 
Through the fair land rejoice ! 


Thy flitting form comes ghostly dim and 
pale, 
As driven by a beating storm at sea ; 
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Thy cry is weak and scared, 

As if thy mates had shared 
The doom of us; Thy wail— 
What doth it bring to me? 


Thou call’st along the sand, and haunt’st 
the surge, 
Restless and sad: as if in strange 
accord 
With the motion and the roar 
Of waves that drive to shore, 
One spirit did ye urge— 
The Mystery—the Word. 


Then turn thee, little bird, and take thy 
flight 
Where the complaining sea shall sad- 
ness bring 
Thy spirit never more. 
Come, quit with me the shore, 
For gladness and the light 
Where birds of summer sing. 


William Cullen Bryant, the most 
popular of American poets, somewhere 
about the year 1821 presented his prin- 
cipal poem, “ Thanatopsis,” for inser- 
tionin “ The North American Review,” 
while Dana was one of its managers. 
It was agreed by the whole directory 
that the unknown author “ could not 
be an American,” the poem was so good. 
He was, however ; and to show that now 
at least the nation appreciates the 
powers of its author, we need only ex- 
tract from the notice prefixed to the 
extracts the following passage— 

« This (The Ages, a poem) is the 
only poem he has written in the stanza 
of Spenser. In its versification it is 
not inferior to the best passages of the 
‘ Fairie Queene’ or * Childe Harold,’ 
and its splendid imagery and pure 
philosophy are as remarkable as the 
power it displays over language :”— 
that is, in versification it is equal to 
the best parts of the best poems of 
this class that have ever been written, 
and in every thing else vastly superior. 
But it really is good, in spite of this ful- 
some stuff; and indeed “ Thanatopsis”’ 
may vie with poems of a very high 
class in English literature. The tone 
is solemn, sustained, and dignified— 
not so much thought as Young, but 
less of epigrammatic quaintness. The 
following is a fine admonition :— 


So live, that when thy summons comes 
to join 
The innumerable caravan, that moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each 
shall take 
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His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry-slave, at 
night, 

Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained 
and soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy 
grave, 

Like one that draws the drapery of his 
couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant 
dreams. 


Yet even in this fine poem, and in 
the other compositions of Bryant, are 
to be detected constant imitations of 
what has gone before—a want of 
originality and independence. We 
only admit such resemblances where 
the ancient classics are drawn upon. 
In America we can plainly see that 
English poetry of every age is admit- 
tedly set up for modelling from, and 
that it pleases instead of offends a 
trans-Atlantic ear to perceive that the 
(in another sense) fontes remotos mix 
with the julep of their verse. 

Take as an instance part of a de- 
scription of the prairies— 


Still this great solitude is quick with 

life. 

Myriads of insects, gaudy as the flowers 

They flutter over, gentle quadrupeds, 

And birds, that scarce have learned the 
fear of man, 

Are here, and sliding reptiles of the 
ground, 

Startlingly beautiful. The graceful deer 

Bounds to the wood at my approach. The 
bee, 

A more adventurous colonist than man, 

With whom he came across the eastern 
deep, 

Fills the savannas with his murmurings, 

And hides his sweets, as in the golden 
age, 

Within the hollow oak. I listen long 

To his domestic hum, and think I hear 

The sound of that advancing multitude 

Which soon shall fill these deserts. From 
the ground 

Comes up the laugh of children, the soft 
voice 

Of maidens, and the sweet and solemn 
hymn 

Of Sabbath worshippers. 
herds 

Blends with the rustling of the heavy 
grain 

Over the dark-brown furrows. 
once 

A fresher wind sweeps by, and breaks my 
dream, 

And I am in the wilderness alone. 


The low of 


All at 
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Here we are perpetually getting sight 
pf Lord Byron. There is ever and anon 
an approximation, and then off again 
at a tangent; and then close again; 
like the buzzing of a bee about our 
ears: and we have no doubt that all 
this is a merit in America, though 
she cannot of course expect that we 
should feel any very lively emotions of 
interest when we find that what its 
shores are ringing with is only the 
echo of what shook our ears at home 
long ago. Observe in the passage we 
have extracted the expressions— 


Still this great solitude is quick with life—. 

* A populous solitude of bees and birds,” 

Myriads of insects, gaudy as the flowers, 

“And fairy-formed and many-coloured 
things. 


Then again (of the bee)— 


I listen long 
To his domestic hum. From the ground 
Comes up the laugh of children, the soft 
voice 
Of maidens, and the sweet and solemn 
hymn, &c. &e. 


“ The hum 
Of bees, the voice of girls, the song of 
birds, 
The lisp of children, and their carliest 
words.” 


Here are the disjecta verba poete ; 
and, be it remembered, the passage 
is not selected, but simply adduced. 
There are plenty of other similarities, 
bearing the same shadowy resemblance 
to archetypes in English poetry; and 
we should find it difficult to show a 
passage quite original in any one of 
this author's poems. We wish to offer 
the best specimens of this the best of 
American poets—so we give the fol- 
lowing pretty piece entire :— 


THE DEATH OF THE FLOWERS. 


The melancholy days are come, 
The saddest of the year, 
Of wailing winds, and naked woods, 
And meadows brown and sear. 
Heap’d in the hollows of the grove, 
The wither’d leaves lie dead; 

They rustle to the eddying gust, 
And to the rabbit’s tread. 

The robin and the wren are flown, 
And from the shrubs the jay, 

And from the wood-top calls the crow, 
Through all the gloomy day, 
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Where are the flowers, the fair young 
flowers, 

That lately sprang and stood 

In brighter light and softer air, 
A beauteous sisterhood ? 

Alas! they all are in their graves; 
The gentle race of flowers 

Are lying in their lowly beds, 
With the fair and good of ours. 

The rain is falling where they lie, 
But the cold November rain 

Calls not, from out the gloomy earth, 
The lovely ones again. 


The wind-flower and the violet, 
They perish’d long ago, 

And the brier rose and the orchis died, 
Amid the summer glow ; 

But on the hill the golden-rod, 
And the aster in the wood, 

And the yellow sun-flower by the brook 
In autumn beauty stood, 

Till fell the frost from the elear, cold 

heaven, 

As falls the plague on men, 

And the brightness of their smile was gone 
From upland, glade, and glen. 


And now, when comes the calm, mild day, 
As still such days will come, 

To call the squirrel and the bee 
From out their winter home ; 

When the sound of dropping nutsis heard, 
Though all the trees are still, 

And twinkle in the smoky light 
The waters of the rill, 


The south wind searches for the flowers 


Whose fragrance late he bore, 
And sighs to find them in the wood 
And by the stream no more. 


And then I think of one who in 
Her youthful beauty died, 

The fair, meek blossom that grew up 
And faded by my side ; 

In the cold, moist earth we laid her, 
When the forest cast the leaf, 

And we wept that one so lovely 
Should have a life so brief : 

Yet not unmeet it was that one, 


Like that young friend of ours, 
So gentle and so beautiful, 
Should perish with the flowers. 


The following are perhaps the best 
lines in the collection. They occur in 
an address to the evening wind :— 


Languishing to hear thy welcome sound, 
Lies the vast inland, stretched beyond 
the sight. 
Go forth, into the gathering shade; go 
forth,— 
Gop’s blessing breathed upon the fainting 
earth | 
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Go, rock the little wood-bird in his nest, 


Curl the still waters, bright with stars, 
and rouse 


The wide, old wood from his majestic rest, 
Summoning, from the innumerable 
boughs, 
The strange, deep harmonies that haunt 
his breast. 


It will not be expected by the reader 
that we should pretend even to enume- 
rate the names of the first-class Ame- 
rican poets. If we adduce a few, it is 
without prejudice to those we omit to 
mention, and almost without assigning 
any superiority in those we notice over 
the rest. The volume before us em- 
braces extracts from at least one hun- 
dred writers, and some of the poems 
given run to a considerable length. 
Certain names, however, are better 
known here than others, and have at- 
tained higher celebrity ; and such is the 
case, too, with our own writers in Ame- 
rica. For instance, Kirke White, in- 
stead of being classed with those ge- 
niuses who are more eminent for their 
promise than their performance, is per- 
haps more quoted and imitatedin Ame- 
rica than any modern English poet. 
We could easily multiply examples ; and 
hence we may not, perhaps, fall in with 
American feeling or public judgment 
in the remarks we make, or the au- 
thors we quote. Lucretia and Mar- 
garet Davidson, accordingly, we dis- 
miss without notice. They were 
written into popularity by a popular 
author, and never would have attracted 
interest by their writings, or, indeed, 
by their history, which, as we have 
remarked in a former number of this 
Magazine, is, in its manufacture, but 
an affected imitation of a literary his- 
tory published in the parent country 


years ago. 
The most remarkable poem that has 


ever appeared from an American pen, 
is undoubtedly “ Zophiel,” by Mrs. 
Brooks, a lady who, in publishing, assu- 
med the name of Maria Del’ Occidente. 
This poem was published in London in 
1833, at a time when Mrs. Brooks was 
the guest of Southey, and that eminent 
man honoured it by correcting the 
proof sheets as they passed through 
the press. He has himself borne testi- 
mony to the genius of the author in 
that strange book of his, “ The Doc- 
tor,” in which he styles her “ the most 
impassioned and the most imaginative 
of all poetesses ;” and the Quarterly 


coon 
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Review, in denying her the full benefit 
of the laureate’s praise, admits the poem 
to be “‘altogether an extraordinary per- 
formance.” The germ of the story is 
to be found in the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth chapters of the apocryphal book 
of Tobit, and the mysterious obscurity 
of the text admits of the full play of her 
imagination, or fancy, as the reviewer 
would have it called, which involves 
and evolves itself in the most extra- 
ordinary, and at times magnificent 
flights. The observations of the 
editor of the collection upon the 
merits and defects of this perform- 
ance are impartial and sound, and 
unbiassed by the leaning which in 
some instances misleads him into un- 
due panegyric. He says, “in some of 
her descriptions she is perhaps too 
minute; and, at times, by her efforts 
to condense, (or rather, we should say, 
by the over-rapidity of her thoughts,) 
she becomes obscure. The stanza of 
* Zophiel’ will probably never be very 
popular, and though the poem may, to 
use the language of Mr. Southey, have 
a permanent place in the literature of 
our language, it will never be gene- 
rally admired.” 

It is impossible for us to give more 
than a single passage out of the third 
canto of the poem, the whole of which 
is quoted in the collection ; 


PALACE OF GNOMES. 
*Tis now the hour of mirth, the hour of 


ove, 
The hour of melancholy; night, as 


vain 
Of her full beauty, seems to pause 
above, 
That all may look upon her ere it 


wane. 
The heavenly angel watch’d his subject 


star, 
O’er all that’s good and fair benignly 
smiling ; 
The sighs of wounded love he hears, 
from far, 
Weeps that he cannot heal, and wafts 
a hope beguiling. 
The nether earth looks beauteous as a 
em ; 
High Fer her proves in floods of 
moonlight ering, 
The towering palm displays his silver 
stem, 
The while his plumy leaves scarce in 
the breeze are waving. 
The nightingale —— roses sleeps ; 
The soft-eyed doe in thicket deep is 
sleeping ; 
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The dark-green myrrh her tears of fra- 
grance weeps, 

+ And every odorous spike in limpid 
dew is steeping. 

Proud, prickly cerea, now thy blossom 


scapes 
Its cell Hrief cup of light: and seems 
to say, 
“T am not for gross mortals; blood of 


grapes— 
And sleep for them. Come, spirits, 
while ye may !” 


A silent stream winds darkly through 
the shade, 
And slowly gains the Tigris, where 
"tis lost ; 
By a forgotten prince, of old, twas 
made, 
And in its course full many a frag. 
ment cross’d 
Of marble, fairly carved; and by its 
side 
Her gots dust the flaunting lotos 
threw 
O’er her white sisters, throned upon the 
tide, 
And queen of every flower that loves 
perpetual dew. 
Gold-sprinkling lotos, theme of many a 
song, 
By slender Indian warbled to his fair ! 
Still tastes the stream thy rosy kiss, 
though long 
Has been but dust the hand that 
placed thee there. 
The little temple where its relies rest 
Long since has fallen; its broken co- 
umns lie 
Beneath the lucid wave, and give its 
breast 
A whiten’d glimmer as ’tis stealing by. 
Here,]j cerea, too, thy clasping mazes 
twine 
The only pillar time has left erect ; 
Thy serpent arms embrace it, as 'twere 
thine, 
And roughly mock the beam it should 


reflect. 


We add a few lines, quoted by 
“ The Doctor,” from a smaller poem, 
which to us appear eminently beauti. 
ful— 


And as the dove to far Palmyra flying, 
From where her native founts of An- 
tioch beam, 
Weary, exhausted, longing, panting, 
y sighing. 
Lights sadly at the desert’s bitter 
stream ; 


So ~~ a soul, o’er life’s drear desert 
Love's pu! ial sprin 
ove’s pure, congenial s une 
found, unquaft"d, . 
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Suffers, recoils, then, thirsty and de- 
spairing 
Of what it would, descends and sips 
the nearest draught. 


N. P. Willis, so well known to us 
as a flippant and amusing prose writer, 
is also a poet, and we had occasion 
lately to extract some pretty passages 
from his drama of “ Bianca Visconti.” 
He is also the author of another 
drama, “ Tortesa the Usurer,” both 
of which, our editor tells us, have been 
the most successful works of their 
kind produced in America. 

His “Lines on leaving 
begin well : 


Europe” 


Bright flag at yonder tapering mast, 
Fling out your field of azure blue ; 
Let star and stripe be westward cast, 
And point as Freedom's eagle flew ! 
Strain home! O lithe and quivering 
spars ! 
Point home, my country’s flag of stars! 


The wind blows fair, the vessel feels 
The pressure of the rising breeze, 
And, swiftest of a thousand keels, 
She leaps to the careering seas! 
O, fair, fair cloud of snowy sail, 
In whose white breast I seem to lie, 
How oft, when blew this eastern gale, 
I've seen your semblance in the sky, 
And long’d, with breaking heart, to flee 
On such white pinions o'er the sea! 


Adieu, O lands of fame and eld! 

I turn to watch our foamy track, 
And thoughts with which L first beheld 
Yon clouded line come hurrying back ; 
My lips are dry with vague desire, 

My cheek once more is hot with joy; 
My pulse, my brain, my soul on fire! 

O, what has changed that traveller- 

boy! 

As leaves the ship this dying foam, 

His visions fade behind—his weary heart 
speeds home ! 


In the following he is a little less 
affected than usual, and we wish him 
to have the benefit of so rare a perfec- 
tion :— 


THE BELFRY FIGEON. 


On the cross-beam under the Old South 
bell 

The nest of a pigeon is builded well. 

In summer and winter that bird is there, 

Out and in with the morning air ; 

I love to see him track the street, 

With his wary eye and active feet ; 

And I often watch him as he springs, 

Circling the steeple with easy wings, 
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Till across the dial his shade has pass’d, 

And the belfry edge is gain’d at last. 

*Tis a bird I love, with its brooding 
note, 

And the trembling throb in its mottled 
throat ; 

There’s a human look in its swelling 
breast, 

And the gentle curve of its lowly crest ; 

And I often stop with the fear I feel, 

He runs so close to the rapid wheel. 
Whatever is rung on that noisy bell— 
Chime of the hour, or funeral knell— 
The dove in the belfry must hear it 
well. 

When the tongue swings out to the mid- 
night moon, 

When the sexton cheerily rings for noon, 

When the clock strikes clear at morn- 
ing light, 

When the child is waked with ‘nine at 
night,” 

When the,chime plays soft in the Sab- 
bath air, 

Filling the spirit with tones of prayer— 

Whatever tale in the bell is heard, 

He broods on his folded feet unstirr’d, 

Or, rising half in his rounded nest, 

He takes the time to smooth his breast, 

Then drops again, with filmed eyes, 

And sleeps as the last vibration dies. 

Sweet bird! I would that I could be 
A hermit in the crowd, like thee. 

We pass by the’application, which is 
rather clumsily and lengthily tacked on 
to the close. 

Mrs. Lydia Sigourney is a lady 
whose poetry is much lauded in Ame- 
rica. Our editor says, that while in 
England in 1840, she visited Avon, 
Dryburgh Abbey, Grasmere, and 
Rydal Mount, and other Meccas of 
the literary pilgrim. At one of these 
shrines— Grasmere, we are not certain 
whether at that time the tomb of the 
prophet hung between heaven and 
earth—but the acquaintance with 
Southey’s family, there, we presume, 
commenced, and enabled her to prove 
her utter unfitness at least for confiden- 
tial friendship, for some strictly private 
communications subsequently received 
from Mrs. Southey (Miss Caroline 
Bowles), in answer to inquiries re- 
specting the state of her former 
host, were not only circulated without 
reserve, in the most public manner, 
both in America and here, but also 
deformed by the interpolation of dis- 
gusting and unbecoming sentimentali- 
ties, for the purpose, it must be sup- 
posed, of pandering to the diseased 
appetite of Americans and the vul- 
garest of our home quidnuncs on the 
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topic of the private affairs of public 
characters. The distressed lady whose 
taste, feelings, and sense were thus 
outraged, was driven to the painful 
necessity of disowning the epistles in 
question, and we have never heard 
that the American poetess relieved her- 
self from the charge which such a 
disavowal implied. Let her make her 
peace with her readers in the following 
really delicate and elegant lines to 
the memory of the lamented Felicia 
Hemans :— 


FELICIA HEMANS. 
Nature doth mourn for thee. 
is no need 
For man to strike his plaintive lyre and 
fail, 
As fail he must, if he attempt thy praise. 
The little plant that never sang before, 
Save one sad requiem, when its blos- 
soms fell, 
Sighs deeply through its ‘drooping leaves 
for thee, 
As for a florist fallen. The ivy, wreath’d 
Round the gay turrets of a_ buried 
race, 
And the tall palm that like a prince doth 
rear 
Its diadem ‘neath Asia’s burning sky, 
With their dim legends blend thy hal- 
low’d name. 
Thy music, like baptismal dew, did 
make 
Whate’er it touched most holy. 
pure shell, 
Laying its pearly lip on ocean’s floor, 
The cloister’d chambers where the sea- 
gods sleep, 
And the unfathom’d melancholy main, 
Lament for thee through all the sound- 
ing deeps. 
Hark! from snow-breasted Himmaleh 
to where 
Snowdon doth 
cloud, 
From the scathed pine tree near the red 
man’s hut, 
To where the everlasting banian builds 
Its vast columnar temple, comes a moan 
For thee, whose ritual made each rocky 
height 
An altar, and each cottage-home the 
haunt 
Of Poesy. Yea, thou didst find the link 
That joins mute nature to ethereal 
mind, 
And make that link a melody. The 
couch 
Of thy last sleep was in the native clime 
Of song, and eloquence, and ardent 
soul, 
Spot fitly chosen for thee. 
that isle 
Vou. XXII.—No, 128. 


There 


The 


weave his coronet of 


Perchance 
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So loved of favouring skies, yet bann’d 
by fate, : 

Miglt shadow forth thine own unspoken 
lot. 

For at thy heart the ever-pointed thorn 

Did gird itself, until the life-stream 
oozed 

In gushes of such deep and thrilling 
song, 

That angels poising on some silver 
cloud 

Might linger ’mid the errands of the 
skies, 

And listen, all unblamed. 
derly 

Doth Nature draw her curtain round 
thy rest! 

And like a nurse, with finger on her 
lip, 

Watch, lest some step disturb thee, 
striving still 

From other touch thy sacred harp to 
guard, 

Waits she thy waking, as the mother 
waits 

For some pale babe, whose spirit sleep 
hath stolen, 

And laid it dreaming on the lap of 
Heaven ? 

We say not thou art dead. 
not. No. 

For every mountain, stream, and sha- 
dowy dell 

Where thy rich harpings linger, would 

hurl back 

falsehood on our souls. 

spak’st alike 

The simple language of the freckled 
flower, 

And of the glorious stars, 
it thee. 

And from thy living intercourse with 
man 

Thou shalt not pass away, until this 
earth 

Drops her last gem into the doom’s-day 
flame. 

Thou hast but taken thy seat with that 
bless’d choir, 

Whose hymns thy tuneful spirit learn’d 
so well 

From this sublunar terrace, and so long 

Interpreted. Therefore we will not say 

Farewell to thee; for every unborn age 

Shall mix thee with its household cha- 
rities, 

The sage shall greet thee with his 
benison, 

And woman 
flame 

In all the temples of her sanctity, 

And the young child shall take thee by 
the hand 

And travel with a surer step to Heaven. 


How ten- 


We dare 


The 


Thou 


God taught 


shrine thee as a vestal 


We confess we neither see the 
R 
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meaning nor melody of the following, 
entitled 
A BUTTERFLY. 

A butterfly bask’d on an infant’s grave, 

Where a lily chanced to grow; 
Why art thou here with thy gaudy dye? 
Where she of the bright and the spark- 

ling eye 
Must sleep in the churchyard low. 


Then it lightly soar’d through the sunny 
air, 
And spoke from its shining track : 
I was a worm till I won my wings, 
And she whom thou mourn’st 
seraph sings— 
Would thou call the blest one back! 


like a 


Let us leave a favourable impression 
by the following few lines, which have 
merit, in spite of the “ dashed it out” 
of the second line, which would almost 
ask a change in the first line from 
« on” to “ neath” to make the image 
presented perfect :— 


DEATH OF AN INFANT. 
Death found strange beauty on that 
polish’d brow, 
And dash’'d it out. 
rose 
On cheek and lip. 
with ice, 
And the rose faded. 
blue eyes 
There spake a wishful tenderness, a doubt 
Whether to grieve or sleep, which inno- 
cence 
Alone may wear. 
he bound 
The silken fringes of those curtaining 
lids 
For ever. 
sound 
With which the babe would claim its 
mother’s ear, 
Charming her even to tears. The spoiler 
set 
The seal of silence. 
a smile, 
So fix’d, so holy, from that cherub brow, 
Death gazed, and left it there. He dared 
not steal 
The signet-ring of heaven. 


There was a tint of 
He touch’d the veins 


Forth from those 


With ruthless haste 


There had been a murmuring 


But there beam’d 


The sentiment reminds us faintly of 
that beautiful idea of Martial’s— 


Mors vocisiter properavit cludere bland, 
Ne posset duros flectere lingua deos, 


Theodore S. Fay is known in these 
countries as the author of “ Norman 
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Leslie,” “* The Countess Ida,” &c., and 
is now secretary of legation at Berlin. 
He is a native of New York. The fol. 
lowing is the spirited commencement 
of a poem, which, as it proceeds, be- 
comes heavy with scenery descriptions, 
the ballast which sinks most of the 
American versifiers :— 


MY NATIVE LAND. 

Columbia, was thy continent stretch’d 
wild, 

In later ages, the huge seas above ? 

And art thou Nature’s youngest, fairest 
child, 

Most favour’d by thy gentle mother’s 
love? 

Where now we stand did ocean monsters 
rove, 

Tumbling uncouth, in those dim, vanish’d 
years, 

When through the Red Sea Pharaoh’s 
thousands drove, 

When struggling Joseph dropp’d frater- 
nal tears, 

When God came down from heaven, and 
mortal men were seers ? 


Or have thy forests waved, thy rivers run, 

Elysian solitudes, untrod by man, 

Silent and lonely, since around the sun 

Her ever-wheeling circle earth began ? 

Thy unseen flowers did here the breezes 
fan, 

With wasted perfume ever on them flung ? 

And o’er thy showers neglected rainbows 
span, 

When Alexander fought, when Homer 
sung, 

And the old populous world with thun- 
dering battle rung? 


Lindley Murray, known as the 
author of the “ English Gram- 
mar,” had a wife ; and addresses her 
in the following stanzas, which are 
given, we know not whether to prove 
that he was a grammarian or a mar- 
ried man: it is impossible they could 
be meant to establish his claim to be 
a poet :— 


TO MY WIFE, 

When on thy bosom I recline, 

Enraptured still to call thee mine, 
To call thee mine for life, 

I glory in the sacred ties 

Which modern wits and fools despise, 
Of husband and of wife. 


One mutual flame inspires our bliss ; 
The tender look, the melting kiss, 
Even years have not destroyed; 
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Some sweet sensation, ever new, 
Springs up and proves the maxim true, 
That love can ne’er be cloyed. 


Have I a wish ?—'tis all for thee. 

Hast thou a wish ?—'tis all for me. 
So soft our moments move, 

That angels look with ardent gaze, 

Well pleas’d to see our happy days, 
And bid us live—and love. 


If cares arise—and cares will come— 
Thy bosom is my softest home, 

I'll lull me there to rest ; 
And is there aught disturbs my fair? 
I'll bid her sigh out every care, 

And lose it in my breast. 


Have I a wish ?—"tis all her own; 
All her’s and mine are roll’d in one— 
Our hearts are so entwined, 
That, like the ivy round the tree, 
Bound up in closest amity, 
°T is death to be disjoin'd. 


Charles Fenno Hoffman is known 
at this side of the Atlantic as the 
author of “ Greyslaer,” “ Winter in 
the West,” and * Wild Scenes in the 
Forest and the Prairie,”—but is one 
of the most popular of song writers 
in America. He is a true disciple of 
Christopher North in his sporting pro- 
pensities, and one of his wild feats cost 
him aleg, and nearly hislife. We are 
half inclined to like the fellow better 
than the whole Yankee crew of them. 
There shows through his dashing 
numbers an aristocracy of soul and 
sentiment, pleasing from its rareness. 
A wave of the cavalier’s feather shows 
so gaily among the round-head multi- 
tude, that we hail the wearer as nearer 
our old world sympathies by a “ gen- 
tlemanlike distance :”— 


THE ORIGIN OF MINT JULEPS. 
Tis said that the gods, on Olympus of 
old, 
(And who the bright legend profanes 
with a doubt ?) 
One night, mid their revels, by Bacchus 
were told 
That his last butt of nectar had some- 
how run out ! 


But, determined to send round the goblet 
once more, 
Thay sued to the fairer immortals for 
ai 


In composing a draught, which, till 
drinking were o’er, 
Should cast every wine ever drank in 
the shade, 
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Grave Ceres herself blithely yielded 
* her corn, 
And the spirit that lives in each am- 
ber-hued grain, 
And which first had its birth from the 
dews of the morn, 
Was taught to steal out in bright 
dew-drops again. 


Pomona, whose choicest of fruits on the 
board 
Were scatter’d profusely in every 
one’s reach, 
When called on a tribute to cull from 
the hoard, 
Express’d the mild juice of the deli- 
cate peach. 


The liquids were mingled, while Venus 
looked on, 
With glances so fraught with sweet 
magical power, 
That the honey of Hybla, e’en when 
they were gone, 
Has never been missed in the draught 
from that hour. 


Fiora then, from her bosom of fra- 
grancy, shook, 
And with roseate fingers press’d down 
in the bowl, 
All dripping and fresh as it came from 
the brook, 
The herb whose aroma should flavour 
the whole. 


The draught was delicious, each god did 
exclaim, 
Though something yet wanting they 
all did bewail ; 
But juleps the drink of immortals be- 
came, 
When Jove himself added a handful 
of hail. 


Here is something in Beranger’s 
style :— 


THE MYRTLE AND STEEL 
One bumper yet, gallants, at parting, 
One toast ere we arm for the fight ; 
Fill round, each to her he loves dearest— 
"Tis the last he may pledge her, to- 
night. 
Think of those who of old at the banquet 
Did their weapons in garlands conceal, 
The patriot heroes who hallowed 
The entwining of myrtle and steel ! 
Then hey for the myrtle and steel, 
Then ho for the myrtle and steel, 
Let every true blade that e’er loved a 
fair maid, 
Fill round to the myrtle and steel ! 
*Tis in moments like this, when each 


bosom 
With its highest-toned feeling is warm, 
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Like the music that’s said from the 
ocean 
To rise ere the gathering storm, 
That her image around us should hover, 
Whose name, though our lips ne’er 
reveal, 
We may breathe mid the foam of a 
bumper, 
As we drink to the myrtle and steel! 
Then hey for the myrtle and steel, 
Then ho for the myrtle and steel, 
Let every true blade that e’er loved a 
fair maid, 
Fill round to the myrtle and steel! 


Now mount, for our bugle is ringing 
To marshal the host for the fray, 
Where proudly our banner is flinging 
Its folds o’er the battle-array ; 
Ye gallants—one moment—remember, 
When your sabres the death-blow 
would deal, 
That Mercy wears her shape who's 
cherished 
By lads of the myrtle and steel. 


REPEAL AGITATION——THE 


Anotuer month has passed, and meet- 
ings of hundreds of thousands to hear 
seditious speeches, and to make threat- 
ening demonstrations of ill-will to Bri- 
tish connection, are dealt with by the 
government as if they were legal. Re- 
pealers, accordingly, have become more 
contemptuous in their bearing towards 
the constituted authorities—more un- 
disguised in their declarations of an 
all but treasonable purpose—more con- 
fident in their assertion of power. And, 
on the other hand, Protestants, as it 
was reasonable to anticipate, have had 
their fears and suspicions excited to a 
degree at which they have seldom, in 
the worst times of our history, been 
for such a length of time sustained, no 
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Then hey for the myrtle and steel, 
Then ho for the myrtle and steel, 
Let every true blade that e’er loved a 
fair maid 
Fill round to the myrtle and steel! 


But we shall forget that there are 
limits to our paper, or rather, to our 
reader’s patience. Let us give every 
due praise, therefore, before we have 
done, to the editor of the volume we 
have quoted from, for the justice he 
has rendered to his native authors. 
He has made ample selections—said 
all he could for the writers in the 
compendious biographical and literary 
notices prefixed to the extracts, and 
brought out the whole in a convenient 
and creditable form. The volume 
comprises much matter, elegantly 
printed, at a cheap rate, and will, we 
have no doubt, do much, at home at 
least, for the “* Poets and Poetry of 
America.” 


‘© DO-NOTHING” SYSTEM. 


longer blind to the daring intents of 
their adversaries, and utterly incapable 
of explaining favourably the conduct 
of that party in the state from whom 
they had been accustomed to expect 
protection. 

Within the past month, Trish agita- 
tion has been invigorated and enve- 
nomed by an infusion gushing fresh 
from the seditious sympathy of Ame- 
rican malcontents. Dollars, promises, 
and fine writing—recommendations to 
Irishmen that they should agitate with 
hope*—warnings to England to be- 
ware of the awful resentment of an 
Irish party in Canada and the United 
States ; and catalogues, executed after 
the manner of George Robins, although 


* « A single word, which contains more of assurance of sympathy, and prognos- 
tic of success than any other which we have at hand,” &c. ‘‘ Hope, which has sus- 
tained the patriot when his lodgings were formed in the caves of the earth,” &c. Or, 
** Hope, that strengthens the swimmer’s arm, and a up the fallen spirits of the 


mariner, who, wrecked on barbarous shores doth much dep 


tom Wilmington. Times, July 8. 


ore his sad fate.” —Addresses 
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somewhat rudely, of those crimes and 
eaprices by which England has pro- 
voked the virtuous indignation of the 
immaculate and impartial republic, 
where liberty and slavery both run 
riot, and the States preserve their 
consistency “by giving a triumph to 
neither party ;” all this would be all 
merely absurd, were America a coun- 
try in which turbulent and desperate 
men could be held in order by govern- 
ment or law, but, in the actual state of 
things, the exertions of the “ far west- 
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ern sympathisers” are not to be des- 
pised or disregarded. 

They ure evidently not underrated 
by Mr. O’Connell,* and as they are 
employed by him, it is difficult to over- 
rate their mischievous efficacy. The 
passions of Irish repealers are marvel- 
lously quickened by the sympathies of 
America and France. Their sense 
of wrong and distress become sharper 
as they learn the indignant commisera- 
tion with which foreigners regard their 
sufferings ; and while, abroad as well 


* A book has been opened at the Repeal Association for American communica- 
tions alone. Mr. O'Connell thus comments on one of them. We quote from the 
Dublin Statesman of July 7, a portion of the address as well as the commentary :— 


“Behold, sir, while the great mass of public opinion speaks trumpet-tongued in 
your favour—while the spirits of the patriots of '98 are looking down with anxiety 
upon your actions—while the tomb of Emmet, bedewed with the tears of millions, 
remains uninscribed—while the spirit of Grattan remains weeping over the grave 
of his country’s liberty—while these remain spectators of a scene so momentous, 
and the prayers of millions, not only of your countrymen, but those of other nations, 
wherever the history of your country’s wrongs have been understood, are pouring 
forth in your behalf, we implore you to proceed to the tomb of your country’s liberty, 
and with a voice of thunder sever the chains that bind her to her oppressor, calling 
her forth to breathe the pure air of democracy, which, pheenix-like, will place her as 
she was in the days of yore—a nation among the nations of the earth. 

‘For our part, we will use our utmost endeavours to unite our friends in favour 
of your glorious struggle for liberty, and we hope successful independence. We are 
fully convinced that Providence, in his inscrutable wisdom, has so ordained you a 
fit instrument, and endowed with faculties capable of contending with the purse and 
talent of England. We hope that there will be a speedy repeal of that unhallowed 
union, and that without any appeal to the God of battles. England must certainly 
know her interest ; and she cannot but be wonderfully mistaken in her policy when 
she drives her most loyal subjects to such extremities. Let England beware before it is 
too late. We trust the day is not far distant when your most sanguine hopes will 
be realised, and once more the lovely Green Isle of the Ocean behold her shamrock 
bloom, and peace and happiness prevail. 

“‘The sum we remit is small; but, like the numerous rivulets that form the ocean, 
it may contribute to a greater. 

‘*We conclude by subscribing our names, and wishing you success, peace, and 
happiness, 

‘James MontTcomery, President. 
‘‘Bernarp P. Brapy, Secretary. 
“ To Daniel O'Connell, Esq. M.P.” 

“Mr. O'Connell begged to move a similar motion for the insertion on the Ame. 
rican books of those documents, and that their thanks should be sent to the sub- 
scribers for the offers of sympathy and support it expressed. He referred, in speak~ 
ing of what were called the patriots of '98, when he addressed the association last, 
to the fatal consequences of the people being hurried on to rebellion, because the 
union was the consequence of that defeated rebellion. There never would bea 
nae y of carrying it if the people had not been weakened by an unhappy, and, 

e would call it, a preposterous attempt—unprepared as they were, and divided 
amongst themselves—to shake off altogether the British yoke. To be sure, the 
effect of that example had lost a good deal of its power when they saw what the Eng- 
lish were now doing, and what that maniac, Lord Stanley, was doing with respect 
to Canada, The Canadians revolted. They lost their constitution, but they received 
a reward for rebellion—they got a better constitution than they had before ; in fact, 
Canada appears to he the best patronised portion of the British dominions. But 
they would avoid the example of ’98 and Canada; they would have nothing to do 
with rebellion. The letter was full of hostility to England and her government, 
and it speaks of the injuries inflicted upon the American people ; but from those 
opinions they separat od themselves, and they disclaimed any participation in the 
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as at home, they hear the British go- as of yore, the nurse and patroness of 
vernment accused of cruelty and in- liberty :— 
justice in its relations towards them, 


they find it a matter of easy inference “The Liberator,” said Mr. Sheehy, 
to charge all their distresses upon the ‘‘ had, beside the ree three thou- 
results for which the legislative union 84nd of the second order of clergymen 
should be held answerable. (hear). We shall give you (said the 

The temper and spirit of the Roman reverend speaker, addressing the Libe- 


. . 1c rator), at least twelve hundred pounds 
Catholic bishops and clergy must ex- (immense cheers), and we have taken 
ercise, over the minds of the re- 


, ; a eare that there shall be a heart anda 
pealers, an influence still more exciting hand behind every shilling we shall pre- 


than that of their friends on the con- sent to you. 

tinent of Europe and America. Bishop “* Mr. O'Connell—Two hands (laugh- 
Higgins, on the part of his brother _ ter and cheers). 

prelates, gave in their adherence to “The Rev. Mr. Sheehy—And let me 
the principle of repeal. The Rev. describe these three millions of repealers 
Mr. Sheehy, has since made a no less oe ak re oat the tin 
. - —_— ey >» dete ed— e a 
aa. 2. ay = an drunkards—and they have resolved to 
of the Roman Cat olic ¢ ergy. They, burst their country’s chains or die (ve- 
too, are “all right. Three thousand 


D : f hement applause). They are not afraid 
priests are determined that their coun- of Peel or Wellington (cheers). Priest 


try shall be free. Romanism is now, though I be, I think I echo their senti- 


hostile spirt they showed towards Great Britain. They were ready to forgive 
Great Britain every thing she had done against Ireland, and they would not inter- 
fere with her and the Americans. They would take no part in any unjust war 
against them, but they would not make themselves a portion of the quarrel between 
England and America. But still they could not help cautioning the English ministers 
against slumbering on their posts, when they heard the sentiments contained in that 
letter. Knowing that the Irish people would not violate the law—knowing that it 
was not their intention to attack any person—knowing that they would respect the 
government of the country as long as a shred of the law was left them—knowing 
that it was their intention not to attack, but of course to resist any unjust attack 
that was made upon them, they never could forget that the British ministers, the 
Duke of Wellington in the House of Lords, and Sir Robert Peel in the House of 
Commons—at least according to the newspaper reports—had the unconstitutional 
audacity to threaten Ireland with a civil war, merely because they were looking for the 
repeal of an act of parliament. Keeping that in view, and believing them capable 
of it if they were strong enough to make the attack upon Ireland, he bid them look 
beyond the Atlantic, and see that they would not be left quite alone to fight that 
battle if they were to attack them. They were British subjects firm and strong in 
their alleziance—that allegiance was sanctified by the personal respect and venera- 
tion in which they held the present monarch, but they were men knowing they had 
rights, and knowing that they were entitled, in spite of all the despots of Europe 
and Asia combined, to canvass the merits of an act of parliament and look for its 
repeal, for that was all they were doing. They had hurled defiance already at Peel 
and Wellington, when it was supposed they stood alone against the ministers that 
dare attempt to attack them. That defiance was not a bit more confident than it 
now was, when they had some consolation in reflecting that they would not have in 
such a case to stand alone, and that as they had men enough, all they would want 
in such a case, arms and ammunition, would be most certainly supplied to them. 
Not complaining of the anti- British sentiments contained in that letter, but by no means 
joining in them, on the contrary, being firm in their allegiance to the throne, and 
ready to join England in every just war that she may be engaged in, while they had 
that sentiment strong in their minds, they were not ungrateful to those who looked 
to the possible contingency of the iron hoof of tyranny attempting to crush the 

ple of Ireland, and told them in that emergency where they might look for 
friends, and where they were sure of finding them. If one way or another the 
people of Ireland took their tone from him, he knew not why—he would repeat em- 
phatically that they would begin no quarrel—that they would commence no fight— 
that they would wait to be attacked—that they would retreat to the last shred or 
foot-track of the constitution—that they would raise the shield of constitutional 


Jaw against their opponents, and woe to those who attacked them, and victory was 
certain. 
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ments. And there is not in that three 
millions of repealers, one man who is 
afraid to shed his blood for his country. 

‘Mr. O’Connell—(Rising from his 
seat, the entire company doing like- 
wise)—I said before I am not that one, 
(deafening applause).’* 


It is not necessary that our selections 
from the reports of repeal proceedings 
should be numerous, or that we should 
be over curious in makingthem. The 
fact, which it is important to bear in 
mind, needs no further evidence, and 
it may be very briefly stated; it is 
this—THE ROMAN CATHOLICS OF IRE- 
LAND, LAY AND CLERICAL, ARE CARRY- 
ING OUT A REVOLUTION WHICH, IF IT 
BE SUCCESSFUL, WILL ACCOMPLISH THE 
DESTRUCTION OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE ; 
AND, BECAUSE THEY GIVE THEIR ENTER- 
PRISE THE NAME, NOT OF REBELLION, 
BUT REPEAL, THEY ARE ALLOWED TO 
PROSECUTE IT WITH IMPUNITY. 

None can wonder, that, in a state 
of things like this, Protestants, both in 
Ireland and England, or, to speak 
more correctly, well-informed friends 
to the connection between the two 
countries, utter more passionate com- 
plaints against the inactivity of the 
Queen’s ministers, than against the 
energetic demonstrations of the re- 
pealers; that some are more in dread 
of Sir Robert Peel than of Mr. O’Con- 
nell, and seem to think that something 
would be gained were the premier dis- 
lodged from the post which they accuse 
him of holding only for the enemy’s 
advantage. We do not share in this 
opinion. Indeed, for the expression of 
a contrary opinion, we have incurred 
some sharp animadversions; and, al- 
though we are little in the habit of 
noticing strictures upon ourselves, yet 
the respect we entertain for a journal 
of high reputation, as well as the great 
importance of the subject, induces us 
in one instance to depart from our 
usual abstemiousness. 

The Morning Post of July contains 
the following paragraph :— 


‘*There is no end to the variety of 
methods by which ingenious writers 
may support a favourite minister. It 
may be shown that a minister has done 
so much good for his party, and so effec- 
tually promoted their “principles, that 
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he ought, by all means, to be kept in. 
Railing this, it may be shown that he 
has so effectually damaged his party, 
that they would no longer have their 
former strength if he were out. This 
latter method is ably followed by a 
writer in the Dustin Untverstry Ma- 
GAZINE on Irish agitation. He says :— 
***Let no man lay to his heart the 
flattering unction that the Conservative 
party, if now driven from power, will 
be such as it was. Let no man for a 
moment suppose that Sir Robert Peel 
can become again, in opposition, the 
leader and combiner of a powerful party. 
In power, he may perhaps satisfy, or at 
least justify the expectations entertained 
of him, when the ascendancy of publie 
principle, the triumph of public virtue, 
put out his rivals, because they seemed 
his country’s enemies, and gave him 
place and honour. When his plans 
have been matured, and his policy fully 
developed, it is probable that the expec- 
tations then entertained of him may be 
realised: at this moment it seems gene- 
rally felt that they have been disap- 
pointed. If he goes out of office with 
the shadow of this disappointment upon 
him, it is possible he may withdraw from 
public life altogether; and it is most 
probable, should he continue to take a 
part in politics, that it can never again 
be such a part as he sustained in those 
years of difficulty and honour, when he 
withstood the progress of revolution 
To be what he was in opposition, Sir 
Robert Peel must become what he was 
expected to be in office, or he must con- 
vince the sanguine friends who had so 
high hopes of him that their expectations 
were unreasonable, and that he is not 
responsible for their dienppeintentyas. 
The good understanding between Sir 
Robert Peel aud the Conservative party 
may be effectually restored while he isin 
place. Out of office, the evil will be- 
come irremediable. The state of oppo- 
sition will be like that of the grave, 
wherein 
‘Friends, kinsmen, and brothers are laid side by 


side, 
And none have saluted, and none have replied.’ 


** « Let no man wish Sir Robert Peel’s 
retirement from office in a hope, a most 
vain and treacherous hope, that he can 
be as powerful as he was during thé 
period of the reform and the revolution. 
ary cabinets.’ 

‘“* We do not dispute that all this is 
very true. Itis right that the minister 
should have the benefit of such consider- 
ations. No doubt it would be, upon the 


* Dublin Statesman, June 20. 
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whole, much more agreeable if we could 
feel that the powerful opposition of 1841 
had lost nothing by the circumstance 
of having borne its leaders into office 
upon the tide of victory. It would be 
more satisfactory if one could feel that 
were the Conservatives once more in 
opposition, they would still, in a very 
great degree, control the legislative 
government of the country as they did 
before. But if the fact be not so, let us 
bear in mind the facts as they really are, 
and act accordingly. No doubt, some 
feelings of disappointment will involun- 
tarily arise that success should have 
— a result that was so little to 
ave been expected; but where’s the 
use of repining, when a man can support 
the government, and perhaps get some- 
thing by it in the end?” 


Notwithstanding our natural disin- 
clination to be suspected of motives 
so unworthy as seem half imputed to 
us in the concluding words of this pas- 
sage, we repeat our former opinion: 
we believe it for the interest of the 
country, that Sir Robert Peel should 
continue in power; we hold that Sir 
Robert Peel would be guilty of an 
unpardonable crime against his coun- 
try, if, for any reason less grave than 
inability to carry the measures he 
thinks necessary, or from conscious 
incapacity to devise good measures, he 
were to abandon to the late occupants 
of place, the post, in which, through 
God’s blessing on their exertions, the 
eer virtue of the Conservative party 

as placed him; and we make this as- 
sertion, with a grounded confidence 
that all who know the writer will be- 
lieve it to be purely disinterested. If 
Sir Robert Peel be clandestinely ob- 
structed in the discharge of his most 
arduous duties—if there be any secret 
influence which thwarts and crosses 
him in his exertions for the public 
service—he should at once withdraw 
from a post, which in such a supposi- 
tion, he occupies, not for the sovereign 
or the country, but for the enemy of 
both, and should declare boldly his 
reasons for retiring ; if, on the other 
hand, he retain the facilities and 
powers to which a British minister is 
entitled, he ought to retain office: 
there are resources yet undeveloped, 
which, under or during a Conservative 
administration, may be exerted and 
governed for the salvation of the em- 
pire. 

While we thus deprecate the remo- 
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val or withdrawal of the present mi- 
nistry, we are by no means panegyrists 
of their policy. We have reflected 
much on the arguments by which the 
inaction of the minister has been de- 
fended, and they have not satisfied us. 
It is contended that the repeal party, 
held in check by a strong military force, 
will either moulder away under the 
disadvantages of a system which can- 
not exist without agitation, and which 
dares not tempt the perils of open 
insurrection, or else that, making the 
attempt, it must perish in the collision 
with the queen’s forces. Thus, it is 
argued, the state will have the rare 
advantage of making its lenity con- 
spicuous, while defeating the projects 
of the disaffected. Their treason 
must either die out of itself, through 
timidity and inaction, or, in its rash- 
ness, must make manifest to all the 
world, that the government which 
crushed it was guilty of no unneces- 
sary severity. An argument of this 
nature, if the policy which it defends 
obtain success, may be intelligible and 
acceptable to the survivors. While the 
policy is yet upon its trial, and its 
results altogether prospective, those 
who, with good reason, fear it—who 
see that hitherto its issues have been 
very disastrous—can derive little‘com- 
fort from a promise, that the long 
series of mishaps which alarm them 
will be all counterbalanced by some 
rare felicity which is to come. The 
disaffected are now, no doubt, orga- 
nising their masses, combining their 
plans, encouraging the timid who have 
joined them, winning over each day 
new recruits, exulting in the assue 
rances of foreign support, intimidating 
by menaces, to which the ostents of 
physical force give importance, the 
friends of British connection, and feed- 
ing fat the rancorous hate they bear 
the Saxon by retrospects of all (and 
much more than all) the wrongs and 
grievances with which England is made 
chargeable. Meantime, loyal men are 
exhorted to believe, that these prepa- 
rations for convulsion will come to 
nought—that the spirit of insurrec- 
tion will exhaust itself in them—and 
that, when the storm has spent its 
violence in impotent although very 
angry demonstrations of rage, the 
political atmosphere will acquire a 
character of peace, and will hold forth 
a promise of security, such as never 
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in the time of living men gave confi- 
dence to the true friends of Ireland. 
But— 


“ Who can hold a fire in the hand’ 

By thinking of the frosty Caucasus ; 

Or wallow naked in December’s snow, 

By bare remembrance of the summer’s 
heat.” 


It is pleasant to remember difficul- 
ties and dangers when they are over- 
past ; but no wise man would willingly 
linger among them, or desire their 
continuance ; no wise man would think 
it safe to endure them if they could 
be safely removed, or, if such an 
alternative were impracticable, could 
contemplate them without uneasiness 
and alarm. 

We feel this part of our subject 
to be of the more moment, in that 
it is, we apprehend, very imperfectly 
understood. There is no danger, it 
is said, in the repeal demonstrations, 
because the aspect of an armed sol- 
diery will be sufficient to deter disaf- 
fected multitudes from breaking out 
into rebellion. Is this the danger 
which ought to be most seriously 
dreaded? No. Wise men would look 
upon open insurrection as far less for- 
midable than those tranquil demonstra- 
tions of purpose and of power, which 
calmly defy authority to interfere 
with them, and in which multitudes 
abstain from violence, simply because 
they will not lose, in any struggle, the 
vantage ground in which the laws, or 
those who administer the laws, are 
pleased to leave them. Insurrection, 
now, might be an abortive effort, 
inadequately sustained, speedily, and 
with little suffering at any side, coun- 
teracted and suppressed. Insurrec- 
tion commenced when all has been 
duly prepared for its furtherance, may 
be a war, in which, wherever victory 
lights, all parties will have to mourn 
over the calamitous issues of the 
conflict. 

But this mode of considering the 
danger to which we are exposed does 
not make the evil manifest in all its 
magnitude. In addition to the re- 
pealers and the executives of the coun- 
try (comprehending, under that name, 
military, constabulary, and constituted 
authorities in general), there is a third 
party, which consists of at least a mil- 
lion and a half of subjects, whose prin- 
ciples, interests, and prejudices, are 
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generally (we might perhaps: say ‘uni- 
eversally) favourable to British con- 
nection. How is this party likely to 
be affected by the demonstrations and 
the exertions of the repealers—how is 
it likely to be influenced by the policy 
of the government? It may be truth, 
that all possessed of property know 
that their interests pledge them.to the 
maintenance of British connection. It 
is truth, that the great mass of the 
Protestant population are attached to 
England by influences more disinte- 
rested. But it is also truth that this 
great body is open to influences of a 
different nature. They may be divided 
among themselves. They may all be 
cooled in their zeal for England. They 
may all be induced to believe that the 
forbearance of the British government 
is ruin, if not treachery, to them. 
Nay, we speak more directly, and con- 
fidently affirm, of our own knowledge, 
that every great repeal demonstration 
alienates some hearts from the cause 
of British connection, abates the love 
of it in others. Already some notices 
of this danger have offered their ad- 
monitions to the forgetful and unheed- 
ing. Here and there some few Pro- 
testants individually, or in little knots, 
have given in their adhesion to repeal. 
As yet, perhaps, the great body is 
sound ; but if it be longer neglected, 
or rather, if it be much longer left ex- 
posed to the influences of repeal agita- 
tion, and the seductions of a system of 
proselytism artfully contrived and zea- 
lously administered, the consequences 
will be fatal. The Protestants of Ire- 
land live among remembrances which 
may be turned to pernicious use against 
them. They have a most desponding 
remembrance of the concession of 1829, 
and of all its aggravating circum- 
stances. They have a keen sense of 
wrong inflicted upon themselves in the 
dishonour done to their great political 
festivals; and, when their thoughts 
“that way turn,” burn with indigna- 
tion to see repeal flags spread abroad 
over the fields from which a partial 
enactment has chased away the stan- 
dard of William the Deliverer.. The 
orange flag condemned by a severe 
law, laid up as a relic from good days 
past, or made part of the antique fur- 
niture of a lodge-room, has a bad 
effect on the tempers and spirits of 
men, who know that the green banner 
of separation is flying in the open air, 
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waving a proud defiance to England, 
and surrounded by threatening multi- 
tudes before whom the might of Bri- 
tain seems humbled as well as inactive. 
It is a formidable trial, to be exposed, 
under feelings awakened by such 
agencies, to the blandishments of a 
powerful and crafty body of men, who 
think their ends may be accomplished 
by menace and seduction, and who are 
left undisturbed by the state in their 
employment of those means, which 
they, with good reason, believe most 
likely to be effectual. Were adequate 
security given that the Protestants 
should be kept together as a loyal 
party, we should willingly allow the 
policy of forbearance to have a longer 
trial: if the loyal are neglected while 
the disloyal are indulged, the result 
must be evil. Already, as we have 
said, menacing symptoms have become 
visible ; if government is warned by 
them, and alarmed into exertion, the 
faithless few who have forsaken their 
loyalty, before the circumstances were 
such as to palliate a delinquency like 
theirs, will have fallen from the body 
as light showers which the atmosphere 
discharges only that it may become 
purerand more serene ; if the warnings 
are disregarded, the proselytes to repeal 
will have descended, few and scattered, 
as the heavy and separated rain drops, 
which part from a sky where there is 
yet brightness, and give notice of the 
coming storm which shall deluge the 
fields of earth, and spread thick dark- 
ness over all the face of heaven. 

It may be said that strictures and 
wishes such as those to which we have 
here given utterance are too vague to 
be intelligible for any good purpose. 
We may be taken to task for not 
declaring more distinctly what we 
mean; and may be asked, is it our 


* This plea has been advanced by Protestants of Ulster in various forms. 
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wish that if repealers are indulged in 
the privilege of holding anti- Anglican 
processions, Orangemen should be 
restored to their constitutional right 
of celebrating again those great vic- 
tories which insured the integrity of 
the British empire. We would answer 
to such an appeal, that we do not de- 
sire the revival of Orange processions. 
We think it was unjust as well as se- 
vere to prohibit them, and to leave 
demonstrations of an opposite cha- 
racter free. The state of Ireland de- 
manded, it was said, a suspension, as 
it were, of the privileges extended 
to British subjects by their free con- 
stitution. One class of the Irish 
people conceived it an affront to them, 
that the battles of Aughrim and the 
Boyne should be commemorated. We 
do not wish to be critical in our judg- 
ments on this misplaced sensitiveness ; 
a sensitiveness which would seem to 
denote the existence of strong preju- 
dices adverse to the principle of civil 
and religious liberty. We wish to 
confine ourselves to the simple fact, 
that Protestants were prohibited from 
commemorating great anniversaries, 
because Roman Catholics were said 
to have taken offence at the comme- 
morations. Such prohibition was an 
infringement upon constitutional rights 
—an infringement justified by necessity, 
but not justified, we contend, unless 
Protestants who suffered the annoy- 
ance, had the benefit also of the act thus 
specially made and provided. If they 
must silence their music, and hide their 
flags, and discontinue their proces- 
sions, because Roman Catholics disap- 
proved of them, they should have pro- 
tection in their turn against similar 
demonstrations on the part of their 
adversaries.* We do think that 
in a country circumstanced like Ire- 


We 


subjoin some resolutions in which it is temperately stated :— 

“* At a meeting of Protestants of the Parish of Killyman and the neighbourhood, 
held in the house of Mr. Kennedy Cross, on Saturday, July the first, 1843— 
Joseph Greer, of Desertcreight, Esq. in the chair—the following resolutions were 
unanimously and with acclamation adopted : 

** ].—That it had been the custom, for more than a century, of loyal Protestants 
in Ireland, as it was clearly their constitutional privilege, to celebrate peaceably, 
by public demonstrations, the anniversaries of those great victories which esta- 
blished the House of Brunswick on the British Throne, and delivered this country 


from the evils of arbitrary power. 


“*2.—That, of late years, because these demonstrations were said to have 
become offensive to Roman Catholics, a law was enacted to prohibit them; and 
that, although we felt the prohibition to be severe, partial, and uncalled-for, and 
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land, it would have been no more than 
just to have prohibited all public pro- 
cessions for any political purpose, or 
rather, to have lodged with the ex- 
ecutive in that country, with the Lord 
Lieutenant in council, the power of 
prohibiting them, should it appear to 
him that they tended to evil. 

But, we have spoken of our willing- 
ness to endure patiently the issue of 
the experiment which is to find out 
how seditious meetings are to be ren- 
dered innocuous by indulgence, pro- 
vided the Protestant party be so cared 
for as to be protected against traitor- 
ous seductions. What is our meaning 
here’?—how should the Protestants be 
kept together ? What is our proposal? 
Do we wish that the Orange lodges 
should be restored to all their ancient 
power, and become recognised and 
accredited instruments of government ? 
No; we hold the principles and the 
characters of Orangemen in high and 
deserved esteem, but we do not wish 
to see any such connection formed 
between them and the executive as to 
imply a mutual interdependency alien 
from the principles of our constitution. 
What, then, do we propose? Should 
the yeomanry be re-embodied, and a 
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high, spirited, loyal, and valiant race 
de thus secured in their allegiance— 
preserved from the contamination of 
bad example and bad precepts—con- 
verted from a multitude into an army, 
and delivered from the fear of being 
forsaken ? We would not hastily an- 
swer; but we have no hesitation to 
say that the objections ordinarily 
urged against employing the yeomanry 
force have little weight with us. Itissaid 
that it would be unwise, that it would 
resemble a declaration of war against 
a majority of the Irish people. We 
think the allegation unwise and untrue. 
The actual state of Ireland is this :— 
A very powerful party avows its 
intention to accomplish a measure 
which is acknowledged, universally, 
among all parties in the legislature, to 
be equivalent to revolution and ruin. 
This measure, it is very unequivocally 
declared, will be extorted from the 
fears or the feebleness of its opponents. 
The masses who contend for it will 
not proceed to actual violence unless 
violence be necessary; but it is ver 

plainly avowed, that without or wit 

violence, the measure must be carried. 
Shall it be permitted to men who have 
thus declared their purposes, to gather 


were convinced that (unless it were designed to form part of a well-ordered 
scheme of policy, such as creme in the condition of Ireland require) it was 


eminently unwise; yet, as 


ecame Protestants and loyal subjects, we yielded to it, 


because it was law, a frank and dutiful submission. 
**3.—That, meetings to celebrate the triumph of civil and religious liberty 


having been thus prohibited and discontinued, meetings having for their avowed 
object to effect a repeal of the Legislative Union are permitted, although they are 
obviously and infinitely more objectionable than those which have been declared 
illegal—that wherever these meetings are held, they are productive of evil, causing 
deep and well-grounded alarm to the friends of British connection where they are 
few, and where they are numerous, provoking in them a strong feeling of indigna- 
tion—and that whatever may be the pretexts under which their purposes are 
disguised, their real and well-known object is, to accomplish by violence and 
intimidation a dismemberment of the empire. 

‘¢4._That, while the cheerful submission of Protestants to a law, of which they 
only felt the severity, might justify a complaint that they have not had that 
measure of protection to which unfeigned allegiance gives an indisputable title, we 
will not, nevertheless, be betrayed, by a feeling of disappointment or jealousy, 
into conduct unworthy of us, or inconsistent with our character or professions ; 
we will commit no act of disobedience—will neither assist in, nor assent to, any 
illegal demonstration; but, true to our principles, confident in our well-proved 
mtegrity, will patiently leave it to the government, legislature, and people of 
Great Britain, to determine how much longer it will be wise or safe to discounte- 
nance and dispirit friends whom no unkindness can alienate, for the sake of giving 
a triumph to parties who will be conciliated by no concession; and how much 
longer it 7 be just or expedient to leave the laws in a state in which they thwart 
and punish the loyalty that would commemorate, in meetings of thousands, a great 


national deliverance; and leave unrestrained and indulged the disaffection which 
would congregate hundreds of thousands to effect the national ruin. 


** Signed, “Josepn Greer, Chairman, 


‘*Grand Master of L. O. L., County Tyrone.” 
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together in hundreds of thousands, to 
march in sections, to obey leaders who 
give, with military precision, their 
words of command, to parade with 
flags and music, to combine the ex- 
citement of stimulating eloquence 
with that imparted by spectacles of 
immense physical force—shall all this 
be permitted as the legal right of dis- 
affection ?—and if the state, among its 
precautionary measures, shall think‘to 
combine and array those classes of its 
subjects whose loyalty may yet be re- 
lied upon, whose loyalty may be ensured 
by showing confidence in them, and 
concern for them—shall this be de- 
nounced as if it contained a menace of 
violence against the masses who threa- 
ten toshake and dismember the empire? 
Is repeal free to collect its armies ?— 
are its soldiers to be esteemed as loyal 
subjects until they have actually com- 
menced the war ?—are they to remain 
unmolested, enlarging their forces, 
extending their organization, improv- 
ing their discipline, while waiting for 
the favourable moment or occasion in 
which the struggle is to commence ?—. 
and if the state adopt the resolution of 
securing the services of more than two 
hundred thousand brave men, of tried 
loyalty, whose interests, inclinations, 
prejudices even, are all favourable to 
British connection, but who, if for- 
saken, may be warped from their alle- 
giance, is a cry to be raised which 
will scare a just government from its 
purpose? Is THE STATE TO BE DENIED 
THE POWER OF PROTECTING ITSELF AND 
suBsEcTs ? ARE NO RIGHTS TO BE HELD 
SACRED SAVE THOSE OF INSURRECTION ? 

But supposing the state to observe 
still the policy against which so loud 
protests have been raised, to indulge 
the repealers in their licentious abuse 
of constitutional privileges, to leave the 
friends of British connection smarting 
under a sense of wrong, exposed to 
seductions which cannot be thought of 
without alarm, can any thing be done 
to avert the national ruin? Can indi- 
vidual exertion be so directed as to 
compensate the neglect with which the 
legislature and government have been 
charged? Yes: it is possible yet to 
do much. It is possible, even yet, to 
combine the Protestants of Ireland 
into an efficient confederation —to 
diffuse union throughout the physical 
force of the body, and to provide an 
organ through which the reasonable- 
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ness and justice of the Protestant 
cause may be rendered manifest to all 
who will return true verdict according 
to the evidence. We warn all who 
have influence or authority, all who 
can give counsel or assistance, to be on 
the alert. 

Be wise in time, ’tis madness to de- 
fer. A great society should immedi- 
ately be formed, into which not merely 
all Protestants, but all who can sub- 
scribe to the principle of the articles 
of union, should be admissible. It 
should combine the physical force of 
loyal men throughout the country, and 
it should have in the metropolis an 
arrangement for conveying assistance 
and instruction to its members, and 
for making known to the empire the 
whole strength, moral, intellectual, 
and physical, of the cause of those who 
uphold the legislative union in Ireland. 
There are materials for such a society ; 
men upright, and wise, and revered, to 
direct its proceedings—multitudes ho- 
nest and brave to constitute its 
strength. We commend the thought 
of it to all who have their country’s 
interest at heart, and who can influence 
public opinion. Itis possible to form 
a confederation of Protestants in Ire- 
land, such as shall enable Great Bri- 
tain, without shedding of blood, to 
maintain the legislative union—or, 
should England, which is scarcely to 
be believed, forsake them, to main- 
tain themselves in separation. 

That some efficient confederation be 
entered into for the maintenance of 
British connection, is rendered more 
evidently necessary by the fact that 
the difficulties of the subject are not 
known to the legislature. It will be 
in future times regarded as a memo- 
rable fact, that no man in the,imperial 
parliament seemed to have an adequate 
sense of the danger to which the coun- 
try is exposed by the exertions of the 
repeal party—no man seems to have 
an adequate idea of the repealers’ de- 
signs. To think that the accumulated 
masses will be turned aside or turned 
back, that their leaders will be reduced 
to inactivity by such concessions as im- 

erial statesmen are disposed to grant, 
is not to exercise that degree of ordi- 
nary good sense for which wise men 
get credit in the affairs of every-day 
life. Abolish the church, cries out 
one adventurous statesman—that is to 
say; impoverish the persons most cha- 
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ritable in proportion to their means, 
most judicious in the distribution of 
their charities—impoverish the true 
friends of the poor, whether Protes- 
tant or Roman Catholic, in order to 
recommend the union to the great 
masses of the Irish people. Can these 
philanthropists be aware that the Pro- 
testant clergy are now connected with 
the Roman Catholic poor only in rela- 
tions of kindliness. They are felt to 
be benefactors—they are no longer 
known in the relation of creditors or 
claimants. But they are an annoyance 
to Roman Catholic gentry ?—to men 
of such “stainless honour” as Mr. 
Moore O'Farrell !—to Roman Catho- 
lics who have purchased estates, and 
who think it a grievance to be required 
to pay that portion of the purchase 
money which is due to clergymen of 
the Church of England? These gen- 
tlemen, it is said, are aggrieved that 
they cannot keep to themselves, or be- 
stow on their confessors, the proper- 
ties of the Protestant clergy; and be- 
cause they are thus covetous of what 
is not their own, and shameless enough 
to avow the cupidity, they find asso- 
ciates or confederates ready to join in 
their cry, and to say, that in order to 
gratify the dishonest rapacity of its 
debtors, the Catholic Church, esta- 
blished in Ireland, should be robbed 
of its rights. It is, indeed, a proposi- 
tion rather difficult of proof, that mo- 
derate and charitable men ought to be 
stripped of the power (because they 
are Protestants) to serve the country 
and the poor; and that rapacious and 
dishonest claimants of what is mani- 
festly not theirs, are to be the persons 
for whose sake the church establish- 
ment is ruined. We say you will be 
much more likely to tranquillize the 
country by doing that old-fashioned 
justice, which gives to every man his 
due, than by robbing friends of the 
poor for the sake of gratifying the 
rancour of the bigoted, and rewarding 
the dishonesty of the rapacious. 
Others again say, let the relations be- 
tween landlord and tenant be scruti- 
nised,—let the government patronage 
be more irrespectively distributed,—let 
loans to Ireland be granted more libe- 
rally,—let the Roman Catholic clergy be 
paid. In short, since it was the fashion 
to lay down the sick in the market- 
places of Babylon, and to compel each 
passer-by to pronounce an opinion on 
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the disease, and the mode of cure, never 
were there prescriptions more adven- 
turous or less qualified to produce a 
favourable effect than those which are 
hazarded in the British senate on the 
deep-seated diseases of Ireland. 

All the remedies proposed in parlia- 
ment were futile, all were inapplicable, 
none were adapted to the peculiarity of 
the disease. The mass of the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland desire nothing less 
than they demand, generally aim at 
more, and will not be conciliated by 
any of the poor offerings with which 
short-sighted or faint-hearted politi- 
cians pretend to appease them. They 
demand a repeal of the legislative 
union, and no concession of inferior 
moment will satisfy their expectations. 
Whatever the advocates of concession 
are willing to grant, is less than what 
would follow among the consequences 
of repeal—whatever the advocates of 
concession are ready to grant, would as- 
sist repealers in their accomplishment of 
the greater object. How canit, then, be 
hoped that the concessions which will 
serve to facilitate the onward progress 
of the repealers, shall have the con- 
trary efficacy of arresting them in their 
career, or in turning them aside from 
it ? 

We do not know whether it should 
be ascribed to want of knowledge, or 
to that species of suicidal timidity in 
which men sometimes disguise from 
their medical and legal advisers the 
extent of their apprehensions; but 
however explained, the fact is, that no 
member of the imperial parliament 
declared unreservedly the real object 
which stimulates the great mass of 
the repealers. The revolution at which 
they aim is to them the same, with a 
sweeping confiscation of property; 
the same, with recovery of the for- 
feited estates, or a re-distribution of 
them among the victorious armies of 
repeal. There is scarcely a reflecting 
man in Ireland who is not aware of 
this truth; and although there are 
many reflecting men in the houses of 
Lords and Commons, there were none 
who had the boldness, we would say 
the wisdom, to declare it. Yes, there 
was one—the upright and fearless 
member for Armagh, Colonel Verner, 
gave expression to his natural and 

reasonable apprehensions, and read for 
the instruction of the house, a portion 
of a letter, which furnished a very re- 
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markable commentary on his speech. 
It was a letter from an Irishman resid- 
ing in Liverpool, addressed to his son, 
an emigrant in Canada, detailing the 
circumstances under which the pro- 
perty of their ancestors had been lost, 
enumerating proofs by which their 
right to it could be established, and 
concluding the statement of their case 
with this instructive sentence :— 


** You may say what good is it to 
tell me all this, only vexing me more 
in my hardships and poverty; I tell 
you it is good for you to know it, and 
great good, when the repeal comes.” 


This is really the object for which 
the legions of the movement in Ire- 
land are ready to contend. It is now 
but little disguised. In rural districts, 
the peasantry have no reserve in ex- 
pressing hopes for themselves, or in 
pointing out among their neighbours 
the rightful expectant to such doomed 
property. They are encouraging, too, to 
the poorer Protestants with whom they 
communicate, assuring them that their 
condition shall not be disimproved. 
To them they say, it matters little to 
whom the rents are paid, but it is of 
much consequence that the title of 
their tenancy shall be secured and the 
terms ameliorated; and both these 
advantages they very liberally promise. 
We boldly affirm, that every Irish 
gentleman, residing on his property, 
whose ears are open to current rumours, 
is aware of these insidious attempts 
upon the humbler Protestants in dis- 
tricts where they are numerous. We 
affirm further, that every gentleman 
of ordinary information and capacity, 
knows that these promises, silly and 
hollow as they should be accounted, 
are not altogether without their influ- 
ence ; 
Sorbearance and conciliation would teach 
the country gentlemen and clergy how 
the power of suca seductions may be 
counteracted hy arguments and repre- 
sentations which might not seem some- 
what disrespectful towards the Church 
of Rome or its supporters. 

We observe that, in his speech on 
Mr. Smith O’Brien’s motion, Sir 
Robert Peel took credit to himself 
for discountenancing, to the utmost 
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of his power, every act or expres- 
sion which might have the effect of 
keeping religious antagonism alive, or 
might at all minister to controversy 
between the Catholic and the Roman 
churches. He is entitled to the praise 
he claimed. He did every thing in his 
power to produce the result he con- 
templated. His power, however, was 
very limited, and appears to have 
extended only to those limits within 
which they could do mischief. He 
could influence some of those who 
were of his own side. The unworthy, 
who hoped personal favours from him 
—the upright, who thought he would 
be an instrument of good to his coun- 
try, may have been, in some instances, 
reduced to inactivity or silence, in or- 
der that Sir Robert Peel might have 
no obstruction in his great enterprise 
to advance the interests of the empire. 
But his adversaries.—the country’s ene- 
mies—those who hated and who feared 
the Catholic Church of England—what 
effect had his wishes and remonstra- 
tions on them? Has their religious sys- 
tem become more charitable? Have 
their politics become more conserva- 
tive? The answer has anticipated 
the question—all the Roman Catholic 
bishops in Ireland—the three thousand 
Roman Catholic priests of Ireland are 
repealers—the downfall of the Catholic 
church established in Ireland is threat- 
ened by the men WHO PROCURED THE 
POWER TO DO IT HARM BY PLEDGING 
THEIR SOLEMN OATHS THAT THEY 
WOULD DEFEND iT. And an en- 
gagement to join Mr. O’Connell 
in his efforts to effect a repeal of 
the union, is declared* the “holiest 
pledge” by which mortal ever bound 
himself. Such has been the result of 
one-sided conciliation. It has possibly 
silenced some Protestant advocates—it 
has disabled others—it has prevented 
the transmission of useful intelligence 
between some wise and well-informed 
men and the government—it has re- 
cognised in the revolutionary party a 
species of right to prescribe the limits 
within which the crown must restrict 
itself in its selection of those to whom 
posts of honourable duty are to be con- 
fided—it has, to some extent, inverted 
the policy of the wisest, perhaps, of hea- 
then legislators, declaring neutrality 





* See the speech of the Right Rev. Dr. Higgins in our last number. 
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not a crime, But a qualification, an 
indispensable qualification for official 
advancement—it has been aptly sub- 
sidiary to the craft of the Melbourne 
ministry—the latter giving power and 
confidence to the enemies of British 
connection—the former discouraging 
and disabling its warmest and best- 
deserving friends—and while thus en- 
feebling and dispiriting the constitu- 
tional party, it has not only not suc- 
ceeded in converting their opponents 
to a better disposition, but, by giving 
them hope of success, it has stimulated 
them to the avowal of purposes and 
the adoption of means which, in for- 
mer times, would have incurred the 
penalties of treason. Let it not be 
imagined from any thing we have said 
here, that we would desire the advance- 
ment of an unworthy partizan, because 
of his political principles or services— 
or that we condemn an experiment like 
that of Sir Robert Peel, to conciliate 
adversaries by wise discrimination in 
his use of patronage. We would sim- 
ply have the best men placed in the 
posts where they could render best 
service—and would require only that 
an honest government should not deny 
to the country the services of the wise 
and good, because their promotion 
would be unacceptable to the party 
who desire the dismemberment of the 
empire. To give repealers a veto in 
the appointment of those who are to 
be entrusted with the maintenance of 
British connection, is to become an 
instrument in the hands of the disloyal, 
and to betray the sovereign and the 
country. 

But the question perpetually recurs 
— What is to be done? Is the Bri- 
tish government to conciliate the re- 
pealers? to put them down? or to 
yield to their demands? Would a 
surrender of the temporalties of the 
Irish church conciliate them? They 
say peremtorily—no. There are, cer- 
tainly, members of the British House 
of Commons, very expert in speech, 
very daring in assertion, very ignorant 
of the subject, who say—yes ; but they 
are even of an inferior class to those 
who, by similar audacity of promise 
and prediction, deceived and betrayed 
the country. We select an Irish and 
an English testimony to the spirit of 
determination with which repealers 
pursue their purpose, and the little 
likelihood there is that such bribes as 
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conciliators can offer will turn them 
from their courses. One is from a 


«speech of Mr. O’Connell; one from a 
Roman Catholic organ, “ The Tablet.” 
We copy both from the Statesman of 
July 7 


Thus speaks Mr. O'Connell :— 


‘No defection can now injure the 
trsuuaphant progress of the good cause, 
if we be true to ourselves. I have had 
the opportunity of consulting men the 
most respectable, the highest in respec- 
tability and station, w ho are supposed 
adverse to us. I won’t mention names ; 
but what did they advise? No compro- 
mise! ‘You'll be offered (they said) 
the destruction of the church temporalities, 
or their appropriation to state purposes, 
Take all you get, but give up nothing. 
You have repeal well organised now— 
no need of a drag—no fear of being hur- 
ried down the hill of wild revolution— 
go on as you are doing, giving no offence 
to any one, injuring no one—the people 
conducting themselves better than the 
nobility at Almacks—giving the strong- 
est proof of their subordination—of 
the highest order of civilization—that 
civilization which proceeds from religious 
principle and the purest morality.’ Ay, 
the people of Ireland are showing to 
the nations of the earth a miracle of 
good conduct never yet equalled; that 
it never even entered into the heads of 
statesmen to conceive, till his knowledge 
of the virtues of his countrymen inspired 
the glorious idea. ‘The demonstra- 
tion in Dundalk was the last until I 
came to Dublin, and it would be only 
repeating what was said in every family 
in the city last night, to say one word 
of the majestie and awful spectacle of 
yesterday.” 


Thus far the agitator. The organ 
of his party in Engl and speaks thus: 


** We of course agree with the Chro- 
nicle, * that the Irish Church is a griev- 
real in its nature as it is 
enormous in magnitude ;’ and when the 
Chronicle asks, ‘ Why not come forward 
with a proposition to redress this griev- 
ance ? we answer, because this redress, 
mighty as it would be in any other 

country than Ireland, is hardly worth 
naming in the present aspect of affairs. 
The abolition of the Irish Church, as a 
single measure, would not, we are firmly 
persuaded, buy off ten voices from repeal. 
And why not ? ‘First, because it comes 
rather too late; repeal seems now almost 
within the grasp, and contains within it 
this church question, and many more ques- 
tions beside. In the second place, we 


ance as 
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say the condition of Ireland is such, 
that the church question is in itself a 
matter of truly secondary importance. 
In any other country it would be a 
question of immense value. But in Ive- 
land it has hardly any value as a means ; 
and as an end it is not to be named with 
one or two other questions. Miserable, 
indeed, must be the condition of a coun- 
try which can afford two grievances 
greater and weightier than this monster 
church. That miserable country is Ire- 
land. Two, at leas:—the landlord and 
tenant question, and the poor law— 
overtop even the gigantic stature of 
the monster church.” — The Tablet. 


Who are to be believed—the unac- 
credited undertakers in parliament, or 
the recognised organs of the Roman 
Catholic and repeal parties ? 

Can the British minister yield? If 
he do, he will yield up the honour and 

ower of hiscountry. Necessity, per- 

om may justify him. It would, so 
it was said in a recent debate, justify 
a breach of the articles of union ; only 
let it be sufficiently manifest and con- 
straining, and the union itself must 
yield. We warn England and the 
British legislature to beware in time 
that that necessity do notarrive. Let 
Mr. O'Connell be free to keep his 
agitation alive—an agitation which, in 
various forms of advantage, direct and 
indirect, may more than compensate 
his party for the trouble and cost at 
which it is maintained, and the day 
may come when the cry for deliverance 
from the burden of the legislative 
union may be more passionate and 
more general in Great Britain than 
now it is in Ireland. We speak 
advisedly. 

But is it possible to suppress the 
agitation by which Ireland is disor- 
dered, and the whole empire seriously 
alarmed? If it be not—bad as the 
alternative is—preparation should be 
made to meet the horrors of repeal. 
We, for our parts, see no formidable 
difficulty in the way of suppressing the 
bad spirit, as well as putting an end to 
the threatening demonstrations now, 
but we fear much that forbearance and 
delay will increase the difficulty, and, 
if of much longer continuance, will 
nurture disaffection into such magni- 
tude and strength that civil war may 
fail to effect what could have been 
accomplished by the timely interven- 
tion of a magistrate, and a division of 


police. We do not, however, think it 
enough to prevent the manifestation 
of a bad spirit,—until the spirit itself 
is converted, there is no security for 
the national welfare and repose. 

Can this bad spirit he appeased— 
can it be allayed? When British 
statesmen become wise enough to 
know what it is—the country may en- 
tertain a hope. So long as the nature 
of the evil remains a mystery, there is 
obviously little reason to expect that 
legislation can correct it. We repeat 
(and we have furnished many proofs in 
former numbers of our magazine, that 
we are correct in the assertion) that 
the spirit which torments Ireland is 
the offspring of Romanism and anti- 
Anglican nationality. The people 
desire in repeal a resumption of lands, 
which whatever they were when for- 
feited, are now objects of desire. The 
Roman Catholic hierocracy and priest- 
hood desire in repeal, empire—empire 
more undivided and absolute than they 
enjoy in Belgium. This is the real 
character of the repeal movement. 
It aims at ascendancy of the Romish 
religion and of priestly power—reco- 
very of the whole territory of Ireland. 

We will not repeat again here what 
ought to be done to suppress or divert 
an agitation raised for such objects as 
these, but we confidently affirm that it 
will not be allayed by any concession 
which government has as yet been ad- 
vised to grant. A powerful body, 
who are taught to regard concession 
as acknowledgment of their power, 
will not for inferior considerations be 
turned aside from the prosecution of 
an enterprise which they hope to have 
so richly rewarded as by the separation 
of lreland from Great Britain. Will 
the government adopt a policy more 
effectual than that of concession? We 
know not, but we earnestly advise all 
who are interested in the stability of 
British connection to take care that 
the Protestant strength of Ireland be 
not overlooked or undervalued in a 
crisis which seems to direct all atten- 
tion upon the more numerous hosts of 
repeal. The moral and _ physical 
strength of more than fifteen hundred 
thousand individuals ought to be care- 
fully husbanded, and, when the cha- 
racter of the Protestant population is 
considered, can scarcely be too highly 
esteemed. 





